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New  Radio  Station  of  Buffalo  News 


JR  ROBB  reporters  ha\e  to  ])ass  over  or  skim,  tell¬ 

ing  the  detailed  story  of  human  achieve- 
motion.  In  the  daily  proRrams  listing  lo-  ment  or  human  snlTering  that  every 
cal  as  well  as  net-work  programs,  the  newspaper  re-ader  wants  to  learn. 

Xews  uses  the  complete  title,  with  spoil'  “On  the  advertising  side,  the  radio 
sor’s  name,  on  national  programs  which  gives  the  advertiser  another  entrance  to 
by  their  interest  for  the  public  have  the  mind  of  his  customer,  another  chance 


Developed  from  scratch  by  newspaper 
men  and  with  its  every  activity  under 
the  supervision  of  a  man  long  experienced 
in  Buffalo  newspaper  work,  the  close  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  broadcasting  with  the 
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BRAZIL  REVOLT  HARD 
STORY  TO  COVER 

Size  of  Country  and  Extent  of  Action 
GiTe  Correspondents  Large  Terri* 
tory  to  Cover  —  Stories  Come 
Through  Despite  Censorship 

Vigilant  censorship,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  rebels,  and  the  vast  size  of 
the  country,  are  making  the  revolution 
in  Brazil  a  difficult  one  to  cover,  ac¬ 
cording  to  press  association  executives. 
Routine  methods  are  being  followed  by 
the  news  agencies,  and,  despite  the  cen- 
. tor’s  blue  pencil,  stories  are  coming 
through  regularly.  The  revolution  is 
being  fought  in  spots  scattered  over  a 
aistance  equal  to  that  from  Key  West 
lo  Maine,  and  correspondents  have  to 
iravel  far  from  their  bases  to  get  the 
news.  Quite  a  bit  of  time  is  taken,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  press  association  man,  in 
journeys  of  correspondents  from  the 
scenes  of  action  to  wire  heads. 

Brazil  has  been  split  into  three  sections 
for  Associated  Press  coverage.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  are  being  cov¬ 
ered  for  the  A.P.  by  Hal  H.  Walker, 
chief  of  the  Kio  de  Janeiro  bureau  of 
that  organization,  who  has  the  assistance 
of  Raoul  Brandao,  Nobrega  da  Cunha, 
and  several  others. 

Rodolfo  Piria  is  statirmed  at  Monte¬ 
video,  and  Pedro  Daycard,  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Bureau  is  at  Porto  Alegre,  and 
Julio  Barbetti,  who  is  serving  A.P.  and 
La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires  jointly,  is  at 
Rivera  following  the  advance  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  against  Sao  Paulo. 

In  the  north,  Aprigio  Defaria,  at  Per¬ 
nambuco,  with  aides  at  Bahia  and  other 
trouble  centers,  is  reporting  the  progress 
of  the  movement.  Because  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  telegraph,  cable  and  radio 
services  between  revolutionary  centers 
and  federal  centers,  news  gatherers  in 
the  three  divisions  of  Brazil  have  been 
compelled  to  operate  independently. 

Censorship  in  both  federal  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  sections  has  been  strict,  but  the 
nearness  of  Uruguay  to  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  and  the  disposition  of  the  southern 
revolutionaries  to  advise  the  world  fully 
a^ut  their  movement  have  made  Monte¬ 
video  the  center  whene  most  news  is 
available. 

A.  W.  Folger  of  the  United  Press 
Buenos  Aires  bureau  was  sent  into  the 
interior  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  with  an 
assistant.  C.  A.  Powell,  manager  of  the 
bureau  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  working 
from  Sao  Paulo  and  another  man  from 
ffie  Rio  office  has  been  sent  to  Mina 
Geraes. 

International  News  Service  coverage 
is  being  directed  by  Percy  Forster  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  office,  and  three  correspon¬ 
dents  are  stationed  with  the  rebels.  Ar- 
roxellas  Galveo,  of  the  Rio  bureau,  is 
covering  the  Federals.  The  men  with 
the  rebels  file  their  stories  direct  to 
Buenos  Aires,  where  they  are  relayed  to 
New  York. 

The  rebels,  according  to  the  press  as¬ 
sociations,  have  the  best  representation 
from  the  point  of  coverage  since  they  are 
closer  to  Buenos  Aires.  Correspondents 
m  all  cases  are  being  treated  well,  but 
the  censorship  causes  conflicting  stories 
to  come  through  at  times.  The  capture 
of  Florianapolis  was  reported  by  the 
rebels  and  shortly  after  stories  came 
through  in  which  it  appeared  the  city 
was  not  taken. 

INTERTYPE  PRESIDENT  RETURNS 

After  an  absence  of  about  90  days 
spent  in  visiting  Intertype  offices  in 
Europe,  President  Neal  Dow  Becker  is 
again  at  his  desk  in  his  Brooklyn  office. 
Among  the  places  visited  by  Mr. 
Bwker  were  London,  Paris,  Milan, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Warsaw  and  Moscow. 

NEW  BUSINESS  FEATURE 

The  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  is  carry¬ 
ing  in  front  page  boxes  thumbnail  inter¬ 
views  with  business  men  under  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “W’hat  About  Business?” 

BOYD  GURLEY  ILL 

Boyd  Gurley,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times  is  seriously  ill  at  his  home. 


RADIO  STATION  TROPHY  OVER  MONOPOLY 
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Floor  plan  of  new  radio  studios 
of  Buffalo  Ketes. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

Silver  and  blue  and  silver  and  green  fix¬ 
tures,  with  floor  lamps  to  match,  are 
used  in  the  studios.  A  separate  system 
of  ventilation,  brought  to  the  sudios  and 
control  room  by  soimd  proof  conductors, 
has  been  installed. 

These  studios  are  located  on  either  side 
of  the  control  room,  which  is  equipped 
with  the  last  word  in  radio  equipment. 
The  control  room  connects  with  the 
transmitter  twelve  miles  away  via  radio 
lines  and  special  leased  wire  talking  cir¬ 
cuits.  Already  WBEN  has  installations 
at  more  than  a  dozen  remote  points, 
from  which  church  services,  sports 
events,  organ  numbers  and  other  events 
will  be  broadcast  from  time  to  time. 
Each  installation  requires  a  radio  line 
as  well  as  a  talking  circuit.  Some  of 
these  points  are  equipped  with  semi- 
piermanent  installations. 

The  transmitter  equipment,  however, 
is  marked  by  some  new  technical  devel¬ 
opments.  The  antenna  itself  is  hung  on 
wooden,  rather  than  the  usual  metal 
masts.  The  search  for  masts  long  enough 
to  give  the  necessary  height  to  the  wires 
and  heavy  enough  to  bear  their  weight 
and  the  stress  of  winter  storms  carried 
the  News  technicians  in  vain  throughout 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  Sticks  of  Ore¬ 
gon  fir  were  at  last  found  in  a  Brooklyn 
ship-yard,  assembled  and  shipped  to  Buf¬ 
falo.  They  are  about  22  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  base  and  taper  through 
their  length  above  ground  of  165  feet  to 
10  inches  at  the  top. 

Paul  F.  Goodley,  who  is  associated 
with  the  Newark  News;  L.  C.  F.  Horle 
of  New  York  and  Dr.  L.  Grant  Hector, 
professor  of  physics  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo  and  radio  editor  of  the  News, 
were  the  consulting  engineers  who  di¬ 
rected  the  technical  installation  of 
WBEN’s  equipment. 

Its  antenna  system  is  novel  though 
practical  and  highly  efficient.  The  earth 
system  consists  of  what  is  known  in 
radio  circles  as  a  counterpoise.  It  com¬ 
prises  a  series  of  radial  wires  which  run 
outward  for  a  distance  of  200  feet  from 
the  antenna  tuning  house. 

In  respect  to  the  musical  tones  which 
WBEN  can  pass  through  its  transmitter, 
it  is  considerably  in  advance  of  most 
stations.  As  development  brings  about 
improvement  in  the  radio  art,  both  higher 
and  lower  musical  tones  of  the  musical 
range  are  being  reproduced  and  broad¬ 
cast.  Middle  C  on  the  high  musical 
scale  has  a  pitch  or  frequency  of  256 
cycles  per  second.  Four  full  octaves  be¬ 
low  the  corresponding  not  of  the  scale 
has  but  16  cycles  per  second.  Startling 
as  it  may  seem,  most  broadcast  trans¬ 
mitters  cut  off  all  tones  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  first  octave  below  Middle  C 
and  the  second  octave  below ;  that  is, 
at  about  80  cycles  per  second. 


WBEN’s  equipment  passes  all  tones 
between  three  full  octaves  below  middle 
C  and  five  full  octaves  above  it.  Thus, 
advancements  due  in  the  early  future  in 
radio  sets  are  anticipated  by  WBEN. 

The  site  of  its  transmitting  station 
consists  of  ten  acres.  In  the  spring  por¬ 
tions  of  this  will  be  landscaped  as  an 
attractive  park. 

Interest  of  the  Evening  News  in  ra¬ 
dio  communications  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  More  than  twenty-five  vears 
ago,  when  Marconi’s  trans-Atfantic 
transmission  was  still  of  scientific  rather 
than  of  commercial  interest,  Edward  H. 
Butler,  Sr.,  then  publisher  of  the  News 
and  father  of  the  present  publisher, 
established  a  transmitting  station  for 
communication  with  Lake  shipping.  'The 
station  enjoyed  considerable  note  and 
utility  for  a  number  of  years  but  was 
abandoned  when  the  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  made  its  services  no 
longer  necessary.  It  was  designed 
primarily  as  a  public  service,  as  is  the 
present  enterprise.  Upwards  of  $100,000 
has  been  invested  in  equipment  and  early 
organization  of  WBEN,  with  no  ex¬ 
pectation  of  immediate  profits.  Event¬ 
ually,  the  News  management  believes,  if 
the  station  continues  to  hold  and  in¬ 
crease  its  present  measure  of  public  ap¬ 
proval,  it^  will  be  at  least  self-sustaining 
and  possibly  a  producer  of  revenue  as 
well  as  of  goodwill. 

LONDON  OFFICE  MOVED 

The  London  office  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  been  moved  from  72  Fleet 
street,  to  the  fourth  floor  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  building,  135  Fleet 
street.  John  S.  Steel  is  London  corre¬ 
spondent. 

NAMED  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Laurence  C.  Jones  has  been  appointed 
promotion  manager  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian.  He  formerly  was  on  the  New 
Y ork  Sun  and  Albany  Tinies-Union,  and 
with  King  Features  Syndicate. 

DAILY  GETS  TRAFFIC  CHANGE 

Following  a  poll  taken  by  the  Toledo 
Blade  the  city  council  last  week  repealed 
a  traffic  ordinance  which  permitted  a 
right  turn  on  a  red  light. 

“DING”  IN  NEW  YORK 

J.  N.  “Ding”  Darling,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  cartoonist  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  is  visiting  New 
York. 

CHAPLIN  TO  LONDON 

William  Chaplin,  of  the  New  York 
staff.  Associated  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  London  office  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy  and  will  sail  Oct.  29. 


BISHOP  CANNON  SUES 
HEARST  FOR  $5,000,000 

Basel  Action  on  Statement  in  N.  Y 
Journal  That  He  was  at  Apart, 
ment  of  Mrs.  McCallum  Ni|kt 
Before  Wife  Died 

By  George  H.  Manning 

IVas.'iitigton  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisre, 

Washington,  Oct.  16.  — William 
Randolph  Hearst  was  named  defendant 
today  in  a  suit  for  $5,000,000  brought  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  militant 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South. 

The  religious  leader  charged  in  his 
petition  that  false  and  lilielous  statements 
concerning  alleged  details  of  his  private 
and  public  life  were  printed  in  the  Nn 
York  Evening  Journal,  on  July  22,  last 
and  in  other  Hearst  newspapers  on  suo- 
sequent  dates.  He  referred  to  what  were 
purported  to  be  letters  that  passed 
tween  him  and  the  present  Mrs.  Cannon, 
but  at  that  time  Mrs.  H.  H.  McCallum. 
Particular  reference  was  made  in  the 
declaration  to  the  following  paragraph, 
which  he  termed  false,  scandalous,  d^ 
famatory,  and  maliciously  libelous. 

“On  the  night  before  his  wife  died, 
two  years  ago.  Bishop  Cannon  visited 
Mrs.  McCallum  at  her  apartment.  From 
there  he  remained  in  telephonic  com¬ 
munication  with  his  sons  who  were  at 
their  mother’s  bedside  in  Washington. 
When  he  learned  his  wife’s  condition  was 
critical  he  took  the  first  train  home." 

This  statement  infers,  the  Bishop  con¬ 
tends,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  ‘‘im¬ 
proper,  unseemly,  and  immoral  conduct  in 
that  he  was  at  the  apartment  of  Mrs. 
McCallum  on  the  night  before  the  death 
of  the  plaintiff’s  wife.”  He  was  not  at 
the  apartment,  he  states. 

The  plaintiff  injected  a  slander  angle 
into  the  suit-by  his  declaration  that  Mr. 
Hearst  in  December  of  last  year  told 
one  or  more  of  his  editors  that  he  or 
they  missed  a  splendid  opportunity  when 
they  failed  to  link  the  Bishop  more 
firmly  with  the  affairs  of  his  son.  Major 
R.  M.  Cannon,  for  whom  bad  check 
warrants  were  issued  in  two  California 
counties.  According  to  Bishop  Cannon, 
Hearst  told  his  editors  that  next  to  fight¬ 
ing  the  World  Court,  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  could  do  no  greater  service  than 
to  work  for  the  “destruction  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  group  which  Bishop 
Cannon  represents  and  controls,  and  that 
this  could  be  done  by  constant,  though 
careful,  assaults  upon  the  plaintiff. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  MEETING 

Editors  of  Groups  Hold  Two-Dsy 
Conference  in  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Editorial  policies  in  relation  to  cur¬ 
rent  events  of  national  interest  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  editors  ol  tn 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  at  rr 
Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  Oct. 

The  conference  was  one  of  the  res“ 
periodical  editorial  meetings  o  jw 
Scripps-Howard  group  and  was  attend 
by  representatives  of  all  the 

Executives  from  general  bw^d  y 
who  were  present  were:  K(wrt 
Scripps,  president ;  Roy  M  H  • 
chairman  of  the  ^^rd;  \V 
kins,  general  manager;  W.  ^  j’ 

general  business  manager;  Gwrg 
Parker,  editor-in-chief ;  and  3°"",  „ 
Sorrells,  executive  editor.  Ha*'D'  . 

Barnes,  special  editorial  writer  o 
Scripps-Howard  group,  also  was  p 

KENDRICK  TO  VISIT  SOUTH 

J.  M.  Kendrick,  executive 
Kent  Cooper,  general  1°  oct. 

Associated  Press,  left  New  jo  . 

16,  on  an  extended  visit  through 
:  south.  He  will  attend 

meetings  in  Alabama,  Texas,  0 
and  Tennessee. 

J.  P.  CASEY  RESIGNS 

James  P.  Casey  has 
ciate  general  manager  of  tne  ^ 

(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  to 

the  insurance  business  in  Los  s 


CHARITY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AN  A.  B.  C.  TOPIC 


1  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  way  of  getting  at  the  facts.  Members 
ler’s  circulation  from  the  point  have  suggested  that  a  clause  be  added 
of  the  length  of  subscriptions  to  the  premium  rule  of  the  Bureau, 
u.  — - 1-.,  T*  Responses  to  the  Bureau’s  letter  an¬ 

nouncing  the  convention  to  members  has 
indicated  a  heavy  attendance.  The 
bureau  has  arranged  for  reduced  rates 
on  railways  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  for  members  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

Members  of  the  board  whose  terms 
expire  are:  Advertisers — Ralph  Starr 
Butler,  C.  F.  Goldthwaite,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways ;  William  A.  Hart,  E.  I. 
DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.;  L.  B. 
Jones,  Eastman  Kodak  Company;  Arthur 
H.  Ogle,  Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago; 
Stuart  Peabody,  Borden  Company,  New 
York ;  M.  F.  Rigby,  Studebaker  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America.  Advertising  Agents — 
Ernest  I.  Mitchell,  Mitchell,  Faust, 
Dickson  and  Welland,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
Newspapers — David  B.  Plum,  Troy 
(N.Y.)  Record;  H.  A.  Sprague,  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Ncivs-Press.  Maga¬ 
zines — F.  W.  Stone,  Review  of  Reidews. 
Far.m  Papers — Marco  Morrow,  Capper 
Farm  Press,  Topeka.  Kan.  Business 
Papers — Mason  Britton,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company. 

Committee  reports  will  open  the  In¬ 
land  meeting.  C.  A.  French,  Holland 
(Mich.)  Sentinel,  will  report  for  the 
postal  committee,  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe,  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  committee,  and  A.  L. 
Miller,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
News,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  committee.  E. 
H.  Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium, 
president  of  the  group,  will  preside. 

Addresses  by  the  following  are  sche¬ 
duled  for  the  morning  session:  C.  R. 
Butler,  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press; 
J.  N\  Stonebraker,  Webster  City  (la.) 
Freeman-Journal ;  Fred  Naeter,  Cape 
Girardeau  Southeast  Missottrian,  and 
John  Park,  production  manager,  Chicago 
Trilmnc. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  will  speak  at  the  luncheon 
Tuesday  on  “Local  Journalism.” 

In  the  afternoon  the  speakers  will  be 
Gordon  K.  Bush,  Athens  (O.)  Messen¬ 
ger;  William  S.  Hedges,  radio  director, 
Chicago  Daily  Nezvs;  Frederick  A.  Til¬ 
ton,  Third  Assistant  Postemaster  Gen¬ 
eral;  F.  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Re- 
zncw,  and  A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Herald-Whig. 

W.  F.  Dagon,  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal,  will  lead  off  the  addresses  at 
the  Wednesday  morning  session,  followed 
by  A.  M.  Clapp,  Clinton  {la.)  Herald; 
\V.  E.  Macfarlane,  business  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Lee  A.  White,  Detroit 
News,  and  E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.) 
Times.  In  addition  a  talk  on  classified 
advertising  will  be  given  by  a  member 
of  the  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager.  New 
York  Times,  will  speak  at  the  noon 
luncheon  on  “The  Newspaper  and  the 
World  Today.” 

The  afternoon  will  be  given  over  to  a 
discussion  of  the  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  differential  following  an 
address  on  the  subject  by  Fred  Schilplin, 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times- Journal  Press. 

At  each  session  there  will  be  discussion 
on  a  large  number  of  subjects  suggested 
by  Inland  members.  A  detailed  program 
of  the  Inland  group  was  published  in 
last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher. 

M.  F.  Rigby,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 
will  discuss  “Using  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  to  Quicken  a  Slow  Market”  at  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  ses¬ 
sion  Thursday. 


CHICAGO  “ADVERTISING  WEEK”  CALENDAR 

MONDAY,  OCT.  20 

Directors,  Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  luncheon  and  meeting,  Morrison 
Hotel. 

Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors'  Association,  Morrison  Hotel. 

TUESDAY,  OCT,  21 

Inland  Press  Association,  autumn  meeting,  Morrison  Hotel.  Sessions  open  at 
10:00  a.  m. 

American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Executive  Board  meeting. 
Union  League  Club. 

100,000  Croup  of  American  Cities,  Stevens  Hotel. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  22 
Inland  Daily  Press  meeting,  final  day. 

Meeting  of  Western  members,  American  Association  of  .4dvertising  Agencies, 
Union  League  Club. 

.American  Home  Magazine  Publishers,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Bismarck. 
THURSDAY,  OCT.  23 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  annual  meeting,  Stevens  Hotel. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Stevens  Hotel. 

Agricultural  Publishers  Association,  Stevens  Hotel. 

American  Home  Magazine  Publishers  meeting  continued. 

Committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  dinner  meeting,  Drake  Hotel. 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  24 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’  meeting  continued. 


agency  executives,  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  men. 

Social  activities  have  been  pushed 
into  the  background  this  year,  and  the 
week  is  packed  with  discussions  of  spe¬ 
cific  business  problems.  Even  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Grculations,  for  years  a  brilliant  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  week,  has  been  dropped  this 
year. 

The  seven  groups  meeting  are ;  Inland 
Dailv  Press  Association,  Committee  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  100,000  Group  of  American 
Cities,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Agricultural  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Chicago’s  big  advertising  week  will 
get  under  way  Monday  afternoon  with 
a  meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
directors  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  fol¬ 
lowing  luncheon.  A  meeting  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  .Associated  Press  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  also  be  held  Monday  at  the 
Morrison. 

Inland’s  convention  will  he  called  to 
order  Tuesday  in  the  Morrison  Cameo 
Room,  and  the  .American  .Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  will  begin  their 
sessions  in  the  Union  League  Club  on 
that  day.  The  100,000  Group  will  also 
open  its  sessions  Tuesday  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel. 

Thursday  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations.  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Publishers  .Association  will  con¬ 
vene,  all  at  the  Stevens  Hotel. 

The  A.N.P..A.  committee  in  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  will  hold  a 
dinner  meeting  Thursday  night  at  the 
Drake  Hotel. 

Two  outstanding  figures  in  the  world 
of  advertising  will  address  the  opening 
session  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  annual  convention.  John  Benson, 
president  of  the  .A.  .A.  .A.  A.,  and  Ralph 
Starr  Butler,  vice-president  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation  and  an  A.  B.  C. 
director,  will  give  their  ideas  as  to  what 
publishers  must  do  in  the  matter  of  cir¬ 
culation  to  make  their  media  of  greater 
advertising  value.  Mr.  Benson  will,  of 
cour.se,  speak  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
advertising  agency,  and  Mr.  Butler  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  advertiser. 

The  session’s  first  business  will  be 
the  report  of  P.  L.  Thomson,  president, 
after  which  discussion  of  selected  topics 
will  take  place.  The  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  divisional  meetings. 

Several  questions  submitted  by  mem¬ 
bers  are  due  to  be  taken  up  at  the  A.  B. 
C.  meetings.  Discussion,  however,  will 
not  be  confined  to  these  alone. 

The  question  as  to  where  to  show  on 
a  publishers’  statement  the  subscriptions 
received  by  a  newspaper  w'hich  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  charity  solicitation  campaign 
MS  been  raised.  This  type  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  campaign,  it  is  held,  is  conducted  by 
the  newspaper  having  representatives 
call  upon  or  telephone  prospective  sub¬ 
scribers  and  explain  that  the  newspaper 
IS  attempting  to  help  a  certain  hospital 
or  charitable  organization  obtain  a  radio, 
rnotion  picture  machine  or  similar  article. 
Ordinarily  the  prospect  is  told  that  the 
regular  commission  on  the  subscription 
Will  go  toward  huvincr  ttip  artirl#*  It 


JOHN  COWLES  RETURNS  FROM  ABROAD 


ALABAMA  A.P.  TO  MEET 

A  meeting  of  Alabama  members  of 
the  Associated  Press  will  be  held  Oct. 
27  at  Huntsville,  .Ala.  J.  E.  Pierce, 
president  of  the  group  and  editor  of  the 
Huntsznlle  Daily  Times  will  act  as  host 
to  the  group. 


John  Cowles,  associate  publisher,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  (left) 
and  Louis  P.  Lorhner,  Associated  Press  correspondent  in  Berlin,  snapped  on 
the  streets  of  the  (German  capital  during  the  former’s  trip  abroad.  Mr. 
Cowles  arrived  back  in  New  York  this  week. 
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PAPER  MERGER  PLAN 
STILL  IN  ABEYANCE 

No  Arroement  Reached  Between 
Four  Canadian  Newsprint  Firms 
—  Meetings  Continued  in 
Two  Cities 


Xo  agreenieiit  between  the  four  large 
Canadian  newsprint  companies  seeking  to 
establish  a  merger  or  operating  plan  had 
been  reached  up  to  the  time  &itor  & 
PuBLiSHEK  went  to  press  this  week. 
Executives  of  the  companies  involved 
continued  to  meet  in  Montreal  and  New 
York  in  an  effort  to  build  a  financial 
structure  upon  which  to  base  the  mer¬ 
ger. 

The  fact  that  representatives  of  none 
of  the  big  concerns  have  called  up  pub¬ 
lishers  during  the  past  few  weeks  is 
looked  upon  by  New  York  newspaper 
executives  as  an  indication  that  some 
sort  of  truce  has  l3een  established  until 
an  agreement  is  reached.  Independents 
continue  to  solicit  business,  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  tonnage  is  tied  'up  in  existing 
contracts  which  carry  the  lowest  present 
market  prices. 

Canada  Power  &  Praper  Corporation, 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  St. 
Lawrence  Corporation  and  Canadian  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  are  the  con¬ 
cerns  principally  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  merger  negotiations,  but  re¬ 
ports  this  week  named  Price  Brothers 
and  the  Backus-Brooks  interest  in 
Canada  as  entering  into  the  discussions. 

The  extent  of  depression  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  shown  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  stocks  have  depreciated  on 
the  Montreal  exchange.  Most  of  these 
issues  now  are  selling  below  10,  and  con¬ 
siderably  below  their  high  for  the  year, 
as  the  following  comparisons  show.  The 
high  for  the  year  and  the  current  level 
is  given  in  each  case;  .\bitibi  4\%,  11: 
Bathurst  10^,  5  V2',  Canada  Power  and 
Paper  19'A,  7;  Dryden  l.‘i,  6;  Donnacona 
27%,  15;  Fraser  17%.  3%:  Howard 
Smith  22.  5% ;  and  St.  Lawrence  Corpo¬ 
ration  9,  4^5. 

Resignation  of  John  H.  Price,  of  Price 
Bros.  &  Co.,  as  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Newsprint  Institute  has  not  yet  been 
accepted  it  was  learned  this  week.  A 
meeting  was  called  by  Mr.  Price  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
resignation,  but  this  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed. 

PROMOTION  MEN  JOIN  N.A.E.A. 


Don  U.  Bridge,  President,  Announces 
Discussion  for  Conrention 

Newspaper  promotion  managers  of  the 
country,  who  were  considering  forming 
an  association  of  their  own,  will  operate 
as  part  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  Association,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Don  U.  Bridge,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Indiaitapolis  News  and 
president  of  the  association.  The  promo¬ 
tion  men  have  been  invited  to  attend 
the  N.A.RA.  convention  at  Chicago, 
Oct.  23. 

Discussions  on  several  topics  pertain¬ 
ing  to  promotion  advertising  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  convention  program,  and 
in  the  future  the  N.A.E..^.  will  make 
promotion  topics  part  of  its  regular  ac¬ 
tivities,  according  to  Mr.  Bridge. 

MAZIE  CLEMENS  WEDS 

Miss  Mazie  E.  Gemens,  reporter  on 
the  New  York  World  for  manv  years, 
was  married  to  Louis  Walter  Caldwell, 
broker,  at  her  home  in  New  York,  Oct.  9. 


NAMED  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 

Myron  Townsend  has  been  appointed 
financial  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  by  Leigh  Dan- 
nenberg.  publisher.  Mr.  Townsend  also 
is  sports  editor. 


ROSE  IN  SIOUX  CITY 

John  L.  Rose,  former  city  editor, 
Yankton  (S.D.)  Press  and  Dakotan,  has 
joined  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  as 
assistant  sports  editor. 


DOMEDION  HONORED 

A.  H.  Domedion,  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
was  given  a  dinner  by  members  of  the 
advertising  staff  Oct.  10,  when  he  ob¬ 
served  his  45th  birthday.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  traveling  bag. 


SYNDICATES  PROTEST 
TARIFF  RULE  ON  ART 


United  State*  Custom*  Department 
Hold*  Pen-and-ink  Drawing* 
Dutiable  20  Per 
Cent 


Means  of  obtaining  a  new  ruling  on 
the  section  of  the  recently  enacted  tariff 
law  governing  the  importation  of  pen 
and  ink  drawings  was  discussed  among 
feature  syndicates  this  week,  after  a 
ruling  by  the  United  States  Customs  De¬ 
partment  that  all  drawings  except  land¬ 
scapes,  portraits  or  anything  which  might 
be  considered  only  as  art  for  exhibition 
purpose  or  for  sale  as  works  of  art, 
are  subject  to  a  20  per  cent  tariff. 

Under  this  ruling  comic  strips,  car¬ 
toons,  fashion  designs  or  illustrations  as 
well  as  drawings  for  use  in  advertise¬ 
ments  are  dutiable.  This  means  that, 
even  though  the  artist  is  an  American, 
who  happens  to  mail  his  material  to  the 
home  office  while  travelling  abroad  on 
a  vacation,  the  drawings  will  be  taxed 
as  importations.  The  tariff  charge  is 
based  on  the  artist’s  salary.  If  a  car¬ 
toonist  is  paid  $.5(),000  per  year  to  turn  in 
six  drawings  a  week,  the  tariff  on  one 
drawing  would  be  20  i)er  cent  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  artist's  weekly  salary.  In 
view  of  this  condition,  FIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told  this  week,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  syndicates  whose  artists 
extensively  will  in  the  future  include  in 
contracts  a  clause  making  the  artist  re- 
siKwisible  for  the  amount  of  the  tariff  if 
he  wishes  to  mail  his  drawings  in  from 
a  foreign  country. 


POLICE  SUSPEND  WEEKLY 


Cleveland  Sunday  Telegram  Forced 
to  Quit  Publication 

Publication  of  the  Sunday  Telegram, 
a  Cleveland  weekly  devoted  to  sports  and 
night  life  and  news  of  a  nature  that  gen¬ 
erally  does  not  reach  the  public  through 
the  newspapers  of  the  city,  has  been  or¬ 
dered  suspended  by  Police  Chief  George 
J.  Matowitz.  His  notice  to  Thomas  J. 
Thomas,  editor,  followed  complaints  of 
citizens  which  were  investigated  by  the 
police.  The  paper  has  been  in  existence 
about  a  year.  Business  associates  in  the 
operation  of  the  paper  are  not  listed. 

The  order  against  the  paper  came  at 
a  time  when  court  and  other  officials 
were  exposing  crime,  following  revela¬ 
tions  by  the  daily  newspapers.  In  past 
years  some  papers  of  a  similar  nature 
have  been  discontinued  after  a  limited 
career. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Oct.  19-21 — First  District,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America, 
meeting.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Oct.  20 — Directors’  meeting.  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  20 — Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Assn.,  semi-annual  directors’ 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

Oct.  21 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel 
Copley-Plaza,  Boston. 

Oct.  21 — Executive  Board  Ameri¬ 
can  Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
meeting.  Union  League  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  21-22 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  autumn  meeting,  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  22 — American  Assn,  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  meeting  of  west¬ 
ern  memhers.  Union  League  Club, 
Chicago. 

Oct.  23-24 — Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  17th  annual  convention, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  23 — Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  Assn.,  Fall  conference, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  28-29-^  Assn,  of  Canadian 
Advertisers,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

Oct.  31-Nov.  1- — Ohio  Newspaper 
Conference,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 


S.  H.  TRUDE  PROMOTED 


Named  Manager  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Color  and  Roto  Advertising 

Sam  H.  Trude,  formerly  manager  of 
Chicago  Tribune  automotive  advertising, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  color  and 
rotogravure  advertising,  a  new  divjsion. 
George  Strecker,  niemlier  of  the  Tribune 
eastern  advertising  staff.  New  York,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Trude  as  manager  of  automo¬ 
tive  advertising. 

Mr.  Trude  joined  the  Tribune^  staff  in 
1910  as  a  member  of  the  classified  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  in  the  business  survey 
department  for  a  time  and  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  service  in  the  world  war  was 
transferred  to  automotive  advertising. 

Mr.  Strecker  has  been  with  the  Trib¬ 
une  seven  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  business  survey  and  national  depart¬ 
ments  and  in  1925  was  transferred  to  the 
eastern  advertising  office,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  promotion. 

HELPED  SELECT  AIRPORT 

Three  members  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  staffs  served 
on  the  committee  which  recently  selected 
a  new  airport  site  for  Des  Moines.  They 
were  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  :  George  Yates,  photographer,  and 
Paul  Prugh,  news  editor  of  the  Tribune. 


PLANES  RISK  DARKNESS 
TO  GET  R-lOl  PRINTS 

Photo  Service*  Meet  Leviathan  With 

Plane*  and  Boat*  to  Speed  Fir*t 
Actual  Print*  of  Dirigible 
Di*a*ter  to  New  York 

Although  the  wreck  of  the  dirigible 
R-101  was  shown  to  the  public  last  week 
in  radioed  and  cabled  news  jrfiotos,  picture 
agencies  last  Sunday  sent  planes  and 
boats  out  to  meet  the  S.  S.  Leviathan 
returning  to  New  York  with  the  actual 
prints  in  an  effort  to  speed  them  to  news- 
p^rs  throughout  the  country.  All  the 
effort  and  hazard  of  covering  a  spot 
story  attended  the  race  for  the  week-old 
pictures. 

NEA-Acme  Picture  Service  chartered 
a  seaplane  from  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Flying  Service  to  fly  from  New  York 
and  meet  the  Leviathan  near  Nantucket 
lightship.  Harold  Blumenfield,  assistant 
picture  manager,  flew  with  the  plane. 
Robert  P.  Dorman,  picture  manager 
was  in  constant  touch  with  the  liner  by 
radio.  Shortly  after  the  plane  took  off, 
word  was  received  that  the  LeviathM 
had  changed  her  course  eight  degrees 
farther  south,  and  the  plane,  which  was 
relying  on  a  previous  report  was  forced 
to  search  for  the  steamer.  It  was 
finally  located  at  dusk,  but  by  the  time 
the  pilot  circled  the  ship  10  times  it  was 
dark.  The  plane  was  followed  by  the 
Leviathan’s  searchlight  in  an  effort  to 
find  out  to  whom  it  belonged  by  reading 
the  numbers  on  the  underwings. 

The  prints  were  thrown  overboard  in 
a  water-tight  can  with  a  flare  attached. 
The  flare  exploded  as  soon  as  the  pack¬ 
age  hit  the  water  and  remained  lighted 
for  some  time.  The  plane  landed  on  the 
water,  and  while  it  was  tossed  about 
by  the  waves,  the  crew  fished  for  the 
elusively  bobbing  package.  Finally  the 
package  was  landed,  the  plane  took  off, 
and  after  hitting  a  lobster  trap  while 
landing  at  Montauk  Point  to  refuel,  was 
repaired  and  completed  the  flight  to 
Glenn  Curtiss  Airport,  New  York. 

International  News  Photo  Service 
used  a  plane  from  Nantucket  to  New 
York,  but  met  the  Leviathan  in  a  fast 
cutter  equipped  with  searchlights  and 
Tadio.  A  seaplane  was  not  used,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Walter  Howey,  manager  of 
International,  liecause  of  an  experience 
in  landing  shots  of  the  S.  S.  Ventura 
wreck  off  the  coast  of  California,  in 
which  a  man  almost  lost  his  life.  The 
risk  was  considered  too  great. 

The  boat  picked  up  the  water-tight 
package  by  the  light  of  signal  flares 
and  returned  to  Nantucket  where  the 
prints  were  put  aboard  the  plane  for 
New  York.  They  arrived  in  Interna¬ 
tional’s  headquarters  between  midnight 
and  1  A.  M.  Monday. 

Associated  Press  Photo  Service  met 
the  Leviathan  with  a  speed  boat,  and 
also  sent  two  planes  75  miles  out  to  sea 
to  locate  the  boat  and  take  off  the  pack¬ 
age  of  prints.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  it,  and  the  office  radios!  the 
boat  to  proceed  to  Nantucket  with  the 
package,  where  it  was  transferred  to  a 
plane  and  flown  to  New  York,  arriving 
about  4  A.  M.  Monday. 


A.  N.  A.  INVITES  HOOVER 


Delegation  A*k*  Preaident  to  Address 

Annual  Convention  November  10 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct. 
committee  of  the  .Association  of  National 
.Adverti.sers  called  at  the  White  House 
today  to  invite  President  Hoover  to  de¬ 
liver  an  address  at  the  annual  convcnti(» 
of  the  association  to  be  held  in  the_ Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel,  this  city,  on  Nov.  10- 
The  Chief  Executive  took  the  matter 
under  advisement. 

The  visiting  group  was  headed  by  Le« 
Bristol,  of  the  Bristol-Myers  C  ompan>. 
New  York,  and  Albert  E.  Haase.  ol 
New  York,  secretary  of  the  Association. 

E.  F.  JONES  PROMOTED 

Earl  F.  Jones,  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  Netv  York  Herald  Tritnmt, 
has  been  appointed  night  circulator  o 
that  paper. 
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SAYS  OLD-TIME  REPORTING  NEEDED  TODAY 


Annie  Laurie,  Veteran  of  40  Years  in  Hearst  Organization,  Says  “Policy”  Hampers  Many  Staffs- 
Declares  Reporters  Do  but  One-fifth  as  Much  Work  Now  as  Was  Expected  in  the  Nineties 


rTH  competition  among  newspapers 
today  keener  than  it  has  ever  been, 
editors  would  do  well  to  keep  their  minds 
off  the  business  office  and  try  the  old- 
fishioned.  scoop-getting  reportorial 
methods  of  the  past.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Annie  Laurie  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  special  writer  and  reporter 
extraordinary.  Annie  Laurie  knows 
about  beats  for  she  has  scored  many  in 
40  years  as  a  newspaper  woman. 
She  scored  one  with  an  interview  with 
President  Harrison,  the  first  executive 
to  visit  California  while  in  the  White 
House;  she  interviewed  in  prison  a 
woman  charged  with  murder  who  had 
not  been  allowed  to  talk  to  reporters, 
and  she  covered  the  Galveston  flood, 
getting  into  the  guarded  city  disguised 
as  a  boy.  In  private  life,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Bonfils,  .Annie  Laurie  is  known  through¬ 
out  the  East  by  her  maiden  name.  Wini- 
frd  Black.  She  started  her  career  under 
the  tutelage  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 
in  the  early  days  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

The  old-time  zest  for  the  story  at  all 
costs  and  the  individualism  and  courage 
of  the  great  editors,  columnists  and  car¬ 
toonists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  are  worthy  of  emulation 
at  the  present  time,  she  believes. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  is  glad  that  the 
old-fashioned  “reporterese”  has  been 
abolished.  For  the  encouragement  of 
her  sex,  let  it  be  known  that  Annie 
Laurie  believes  a  woman,  “if  she  has 
enough  sense  to  balance  her  qualities,” 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  a  man  re¬ 
porter. 

Seated  in  the  comfortable  living  room 
of  her  San  Francisco  home  perched  high 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate, 
this  charming  woman  who  began  her 
newspaper  career  in  the  closing  decade 
of  the  last  century  as  a  girl  of  19  years 
told  the  experiences  on  which  she  bases 
these  conclusions. 

The  present-day  reporter  doesn’t  do  a 
fifth  of  the  work  done  by  the  workers 
on  the  newspapers  of  the  nineties,  Annie 
Laurie  declares.  Telephones  and  taxi¬ 
cabs  have  cut  the  day  greatly.  In  the 
early  days  the  entire  force  of  "the  Exam¬ 
iner.  both  men  and  women,  were  busy 
until  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  then  often  returned  to  work  at 
8  a.  m.,  she  recalled. 

“I  always  wrote  four  or  five  stories 
a  day,”  she  said.  “We  all  worked  in  the 
same  city  room  and  there  was  no  piffle 
about  needing  the  ‘proper  surroundings 
for  creative  effort.’  Nor  were  there  any 
lies  in  those  days.  If  we  were  sent  aBer 
a  person  we  sat  on  the  door-step  until 
we  caught  that  partv.  We  did  not  go  to 
the  telephone  and  blithely  sav  to  the  city 
editor:  ‘He  is  not  at  home.’ 

I  recall  one  of  my  early  experiences 
With  the  Examiner.  I  was  young  and 
the  paper  was  the  great  authority.  I  had 
been  sent  to  interview  a  preacher.  He 
was  in  the  pulpit  ready  to  start  the  final 
prayer.  I  went  by  a  side  aisle  to  the 
.nf  the  pulpit  and  beckoned. 

His  wife  was  in  a  delicate  condition 
ana  he  feared  it  was  a  verv  important 
message,  and  so  he  came  over.  Then  I 
asked  him  about  some  topic.  I  forget 
what,  on  which  I  had  been  sent  to  inter¬ 
view  him. 

He  took  the  interruption  good- 
^.j^edh-  and  I  got  a  fine  story. 

In  those  days  a  reporter  would  take 
any  chance  and  risk  any  rebuff  to  obtain 
a  story. 

I  recall  going  to  cover  a  society  func- 
_ion  and  finding  the  rest  of  the  reporters 
in  evening  dress.  I  was  in  my  working 
clothes.  I  did  then  and  still  do  consider 
5'll.v,  unprofessional  and  undignified 
or  a  reporter  to  cover  a  social  function 
ana  try  to  appear  as  a  guest.  I  am  proud 
mv  newspaper  clothes. 

Tci  vicwspaper  people  used  to  be 
nmaehtes — outlanders.  They  accepted 
jw  invitations.  It  was  one  of  the  rules 
at  jou  couldn’t  ‘dine  with  a  person  on 


By  C.  CAMPBELL  WATSON 


Monday  and  roast  him  on  Tuesday’,  and  resented  his  true  nature  better  than  did 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  roasting  in  those  his  face,  and  so  in  every  drawing  he 


“Newspaper  folks  used  to  have  a  finally  left  the  city 
great  contempt  for  pussy-footers.  Now  “Homer  once  was  offered  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  leave  town  and  go  to  Europe  for 
six  weeks  preceding  election.  But  he 
refused.  Newspaper  folks  in  those  days 
didn’t  care  for  money.  Now  they  have 
to  make  money  to  stand  in  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  should  not  stand  in  with. 

“The  radio  is  a  great  rival  to  news¬ 
paper  prestige.  It  is  no  longer  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  purchase  a  paper.  Form¬ 
erly  it  was.  The  newspaper  used  to  be 
the  main  source  of  entertainment.  Now 
there  are  many  diversions.  We  do  not 
have  the  free  hand  we  used  to  have.” 

■Annie  I^aurie’s  eyes  narrowed.  She 
struck  forth  with  her  hand  as  if  to  ex¬ 
press  determination  of  action  beyond 
words. 

“We  must  fight  harder  for  improve¬ 
ment  and  support.” 

.Annie  Laurie  has  filled  practically  all 
of  the  editorial  positions  on  a  newspaper. 
She  was  society  editor  for  a  year,  dra¬ 
matic  editor  for  three  years  in  Chicago, 
dramatic  critic  in  New  York,  a  city 
editor,  and  served  with  the  Hearst  bu¬ 
reau  in  London,  worked  on  the  New. 
York  .-Inierican  and  the  Chicaqo  E.vam- 
iner.  .A  syndicate  writer  she  has  made 
several  trips  abroad  on  special  missions. 
Todav  she  is  under  contract  for  nine 
stories  a  week  for  the  Hearst  service, 
Init  she  writes  more  than  this  “because 
there  are  several  things  in  which  ^  am 
Annie  Laurie  interested.” 

Her  great  joy  is  in  reporting,  and  it 
there  is  too  much  policy  to  be  considered,  was  with  a  thrill  that  she  returned  early 


made  the  hand  prominent,  and  the  man 


Annie  Laurie 


You  can't  watch  the  advertising  depart-  this  spring  to  the  job  of  covering  a  spot 
ment  and  the  editorial  department  with  story.  Mrs.  Sue  Brown,  an  expectant 


the  same  eye. 


mother,  went  on  trial  for  bootlegging  at 


"We  used  to  make  quite  a  feature  of  Salinas,  about  90  miles  from  San  Fran- 
interviews.  Sometimes  they  would  run  cisco. 


a  full  page  with  illustrations.  Interview-  “I  happened  to  be  down  that  way  and 


ing  was  an  art.  Now  it  seems  to  be  thought  it  would  be  an  interesting  case, 
comparatively  little  used.  I  remember  so  T  went  to  court.  I  phoned  the  Exam- 


interviewing  Stanley  the  explorer  when  iner  office  that  I  was  filing  a  story  and 


yet  a  girl  of  19;  Henry  Irving,  Sarah  asked  them  to  send  down  a  reporter. 


"Bernhardt  and  many  others.  I  gained  They  sent  Wooster  Taylor,  an  excellent 


a  lot  of  experience  from  meeting  those 
people. 

"In  the  early  days  one  had  to  be  ac- 


man.  He  got  some  more  material  and 
some  pictures,  but  missed  the  train  and 
the  bus  and  had  no  way  of  sending  his 


curate,  quick  and  picturesque,  and  one  pictures  back  to  San  Francisco.  It  W'as 


had  to  get  there. 


almost  edition  time  and  a  storm  was 


"Today  I  believe  reporters  have  less  raging. 


courage,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the 


.So  I  said ;  ‘Well,  Wooster.  I  am  go- 


apers.  They  think  too  much  of  policy,  ing  up  to  the  city  and  I  can  take  the  pic- 


vor  do  the  newspapers  of  today  encour-  tures  with  me.’  He  protested  that  the 


age  individualism  as  much  as  they  did  in  storm  was  too  bad  for  me  to  attempt 
the  past.  this,  but  I  said:  ‘Why  not?’  I  phoned 


“On  the  other  hand,  the  stories  of  to-  the  office  that  the  pictures  would  be 
dav  arc  closer  knit  and  shorter.  The  there  in  three  hours.  They  said  that  I 


old  ‘reporterese’  is  gone.  There  used  to  should  not  travel  in  such  a  storm,  but  T 


lie  an  exaggerated  form  of  newspaper  Ian-  started.  My  secretary  is  a  brave  girl 


guage  that  resulted  in  every  fire  being  a  not  the  least  bit  afraid,  and  it  was  like 
‘conflagration  striking  our  fair  city, -evi-  old  times. 


dcntlv  the  work  of  the  fire  fiend.’ 


“When  we  took  the  cutoff  along  the 


“I  do  not  believe  that  the  columnists  bay  shore  there  was  lots  of  water  in  the 
of  today  can  compare  with  Eugene  road.  But  we  just  shushed  along  and 


Fields.  Ambrose  Bierce,  James  Whit-  got  to  the  office  with  the  pictures  before 


comb  Riley,  Mr.  Dooley  and  George  Ade.  the  time  set.  They  were  so  surprised 


I  think  it  poor  taste  to  write  about  one’s  thev  thought  I  was  a  ghost.” 


self,  and  that  is  what  many  of  today’s  .And  .Annie  Laurie  laughed  that  strong. 


columnists  are  doing.  They  write  of  heartv  laugh  of  hers.  She  had  made 
their  pet  goldfish  or  of  the  visit  of  their  the  edition  again. 


aunt  and  find  it  difficult  to  forget  what  Of  all  the  laurels  she  has  w’on,  .Annie 


color  of  spats  they  are  wearing.  I  be-  I-aurie  perhaps  is  proudest  of  the  praise 
lieve  egotism  is  the  main  trouble  with  she  received  from  William  Randolnh 


the  columnists  of  today. 


Hearst  for  the  story  she  wrote  on  the 


“As  to  publishers,  consider  the  bril-  death  of  his  mother 


liance  and  influence  of  Henry  Watterson,  “Mr.  Hearst  called  and  said  T  was  to 


the  Medills  of  Chicago  and  the  McClat-  write  a  story.  They  told  him  I  was  not 


chevs  of  Sacramento. 


in.  and  be  said  that  if  that  was  the  case 


“Nor  do  the  cartoonists  wield  the  thev  could  write  a  straight  news  story 
power  they  once  did.  Homer  Daven-  and  I  would  write  the  feature  story 


port  could  drive  a  man  out  of  town  in  when  they  found  me 


three  days,  it  used  to  be  said.  In  fact 


Thev  reached  me  on  the  ferrv  boat  on 


he  did  drive  two  men  from  San  Fran-  mv  wav  to  Berkeley  to  attend  a  meeting, 
cisco.  There  was  one  man  who  was  T  had  40  minutes  time  before  the  edition. 


CISCO.  1  here  was  one  man  who  was  1  hart  -lu  minutes  time  neiore  me  enition, 
cruel  and  shallow  but  hid  his  true  nature  but  T  turned  out  ,1,.^00  words  in  that 


under  a  slight  veneer  of  culture  and  a  time.” 


rather  pleasing  face. 


Later  Annie  Laurie  wrote  the  Life  of 


through  this  man.  He  saw  that  his  Mrs.  Phoebe  .Apperson  Hearst.  She  was 
hand,  coarse  and  blunt  and  hairy,  rep-  under  the  impression  that  it  was  to  be 


a  pamphlet  for  distribution  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Hearst  Greek  Theatre  on 
the  University  of  California  campus,  and 
that  she  had  but  12  days  for  the  task. 
She  wrote  54,000  words  of  copy. 

“But  I  would  rather  work  toward  a 
deadline,”  she  explained.  "It  is  a  habit 
of  the  years — almost  40  years.” 

The  volume  was  printed  on  parchment 
paper  by  John  Nash,  printing  craftsman 
of  San  Francisco.  The  type  was  set  by 
hand  and  the  volumes  cost  $150  apiece. 
Fremont  Older,  president  of  the  Aa»i 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  is  now  working 
on  a  similar  volume  on  the  life  of  the 
late  Senator  George  Hearst. 

What  qualities  make  a  newspaper 
woman  ? 

"The  ideal  newspaper  woman  has  the 
keen  zest  for  life  of  a  child,  the  cool 
courage  of  a  man  and  the  subtlety  of  a 
woman.  But  I  am  not  the  ideal,”  was 
the  reply. 

“.A  woman  has  a  distinct  advantage 
over  a  man  in  reporting  if  she  has  sense 
enough  to  balance  her  qualities.  Men 
always  are  good  to  women.  ^  At  least  I 
have  found  them  so,  and  I’ve  been  in 
some  of  the  toughest  places. 

“How  did  I  get  an  interview  where 
others  failed?”  Again  there  was  that 
rich,  full-throated  laugh.  “()h,  I  used 
little  strategies  of  various  kinds.  You 
know  I  was  young  and  re<l-headed,  and 
I  seemed  to  "haW  the  qualities  that  go 
with  that  description.  Hut  don’t  think 
1  never  failed!  I  failed  rnany  times.  It 
is  good  to  fall  down  sometimes.  It  keeps 
one  from  having  the  swelled  head. 

"I  owe  so  much  to  W.  R.  _  He  gave 
me  my  chance.  He  was  my  friend.  For 
example,  he  sent  me  to  Galveston,  Tex., 
after  the  tidal  wave.  There  were  no 
other  women  reporters  sent.  But  he  gave 
me  a  chance  to  cover  the  story.” 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Annie 
Laurie  was  the  first  reporter  to  gain  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  stricken  city.  She  dis¬ 
guised  herself  as  a  bo}*J  wTaring  a  linen 
duster  and  carrying  a  pickax. 

Covering  that  story  was  a  horrible  ex¬ 
perience,  she  recalls.  She  had  to  step 
over  dead  piled  in  the  streets.  The  air 
was  fillcxi  with  the  smell  of  burned  bodies. 
But  she  got  the  story  and  after  some 
difficulty  managed  to  return  through  the 
lines  to  file  it.  • 

Plans  for  sleep  were  upset  by  wires 
from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Uis 
.Angeles  Examiner,  New  York  American 
and  Chicago  Examiner  stating  that  each 
paper  had  a  relief  train  on  the  way  and 
asking  if  she  would  have  a  hospital  ready 
when  the  trains  arrived.  She  comman- 
deereil  a  building  and  80  rnattresses. 
Then  she  directed  the  four  trains  of  re¬ 
lief  workers  and  distributed  the  $60, (KK) 
in  cash  Mr.  Hearst  had  sent  for  her  per¬ 
sonal  account  to  be  spent  in  relief. 

How  she  chose  the  pen  name  “.Annie 
Laurie’’  was  explained  as  follows : 

“My  mother  was  Scotch  and  often 
sang  ‘.Annie  Laurie’  for  us.  One  day  I 
was  writing  a  story  which  the  managing 
editor  thfuiglit  should  have  a  by-line. 
RejKirters  didn’t  use  their  own  narnes 
then  as  they  do  now,  so  I  had  to  think 
up  a  name  quickly. 

“  ‘Nellie  Bly’  was  a  success  in  the  East 
at  that  time  and  I  cast  about  in  my  mind 
for  the  name  of  another  song  heroine. 

“  ‘.Annie  Laurie,’  I  thought,  “and  I’ve 
been  writing  for  the  Examiner  under  the 
name  of  ‘Annie  Laurie’  ever  since.” 

This  newspaper  woman  gets  her  great¬ 
est  pleasure  today  out  of  helping  those 
who  are  starting  out  in  journalism.  She 
has  helped  many  along  the  pathway*to 
success.  .Among  those  who  have  known 
her  kindly  inspiration  are  Nell  Brinck- 
ley,  Jimmie  Alurphy,  Faye  King  and 
Hype  Igoe. 

"I  love  living,”  .Annie  Laurie  declares. 
"I  love  newspaper  work.  I’m  so  crazy 
about  it  1  want  all  my  young  friends  to 
enter  it.  We  newspaper  folks  may  not 
he  rich,  but  we  have  a  great  heritage 
in  our  friends. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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EDITOR’S  CRITIC  GUILTY 
OF  RADIO  ABUSES 


Oregon  “Wild-Cat”  Convicted  on 
One  of  Five  Count*  —  First 
of  Kind  Under  Federal 
Broadcast  Law 


As  a  result  of  vicious  attacks  on 
prominent  Portland  citizens,  particularly 
offensive  in  their  reference  to  B.  F.  Irv¬ 
ing,  blind  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  Robert  Gordon  Duncan,  self- 
styled  “Oregon  wildcat,”  on  Oct.  10,  in 
Medford,  Ore.,  was  convicted  of  uttering 
obscene,  indecent  and  profane  langauge 
over  the  radio.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first 
conviction  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  coun* 
try  under  the  Federal  radio  law. 

Duncan’s  broadcasts  ended  several 
months  ago  when  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  refused  to  renew  the  license  of 
station  KVEP  in  Portland,  which  he  had 
been  using,  on  a  showing  of  the  same 
evidence  that  brought  about  his  present 
conviction. 

The  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  at  that 
time  refused  to  grant  even  a  temorpary 
restraining  order  against  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  decision,  its  members  declaring  that 
the  Ehincan  broadcasts  were  the  most 
flagrant  abuses  of  radio  privileges  that 
had  come  to  their  attention. 

Duncan  ostensibly  was  campaigning 
against  chain  stores,  but  he  wandered 
far  afield  in  irresponsible  attacks  on  men 
of  prominence  in  many  callings.  Both  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  Journal  and  their 
editors  were  assailed,  but  the  irresponsible 
and  malicious  attacks  upon  Mr.  Irvine, 
referring  to  his  blindness,  aroused  public 
indignation  against  Duncan.  Hardley  less 
atrocious  was  his  abuse  of  Paul  T.  Shaw, 
a  member  of  the  Portland  School  Board, 
with  charges  of  “corrupting  and  prosecut¬ 
ing”  school  teachers  and  villification  of 
Shaw’s  mother  by  unspeakable  insinua¬ 
tion  and  comparisons. 

Roliert  Mount,  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Better  Business  Bureau,  had  much 
to  do  with  working  up  the  case  against 
Duncan  and  Mount  was  himself  attacked 
in  charactristic  Duncan  fashion. 

Duncan  obtained  a  change  of  venue  from 
the  Federal  court  in  Portland  on  the 
grounds  that  the  city  was  inflamed  against 
him.  His  trial  resulted  in  conviction  on 
one  of  five  counts  brought  against  him 
and  not  guilty  on  the  others. 

Sentencing  of  Duncan  was  postponed 
fifteen  days  to  give  his  attorney  time  to 
file  motion  for  a  new  trial. 


THOMSON  TO  REPORT 


A.N.P.A.  Bureau  of  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Meet  Next  Week 

A  report  on  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Xewspaj^r  Publishers  Association  since 
.\pril  will  be  presented  by  William  A. 
Thomson,  director  of  the  feureau,  at  the 
October  meeting  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau,  which 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
A.  B.  C.  meeting  in  Chicago  next  week. 

The  committee  will  be  asked  to  au¬ 
thorize  a  program  for  the  Bureau  for 
the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
Feb.  28. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Drake  Hotel  Thursday  evening, 
Oct.  23,  at  6 :30  p.  m.  W.  E.  Macfarlane 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  will  preside. 


FOX  ADMITTED  TO  BAR 

Albert  W'.  Fox,  Washington.  D.  C., 
newspaper  man  entered  the  practice  of 
law  this  week.  He  will  be  associated 
with  his  brother  Charles  J.  Fox,  owner 
of  _  the  North  China  Star,  Tien-Tsin, 
China,  and  l^al  advisor  to  the  Nanking 
government,  who  is  on  his  way  to  this 
country  at  present.  Fox  was  associated 
with  the  Washington  Post  as  a  political 
and  editorial  writer  since  1916,  resign¬ 
ing  recently  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
legal  profession.  He  had  also  been  with 
the  London  and  Paris  bureaus  of  the  old 
Actt’  York  Herald  and  the  .Vrrt’  York 
Stui. 


U.  S.  DAILY  ADVANCES  PEARSON 


Western  Advertising  Manager  Named 
Vice-President  With  N.  Y.  Office 

Gifford  M.  Pearson  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  Daily 
with  headquarters  in  New  York.  Mr. 

Pearson  was 
formerly  station¬ 
ed  in  Chicago, 
R-here  for  the  last 
four  years  he  has 
been  in  charge  of 
the  United  States 
Daily’s  western 
advertising  office. 

After  being 
graduated  from 
the  Montclair 
Military  Academy 
in  1908,  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son  was  employed 
Gifford  M.  Pf.arson  2  salesman 

selling  lubricating 
oil  in  the  New  York  territory,  and  five 
years  later  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business,  later  forming  the  firm  of  G.  M. 
Pearson  &  Co. 

In  1923  he  made  his  first  entrance  into 
the  advertising  business,  joining  the 

Conde  Nast  organization.  He  later 

joined  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Boston  News  Bureau.  He  joined  the 

United  States  Daily  in  1927. 


LINGLE  HEARING  POSTPONED 


Undertaker  and  Jewelry  Firms  Have 
Claims  Against  His  Estate 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Oct.  16 — Heaing  has  been 
postponed  in  the  case  of  two  claims 
against  the  estate  of  Alfed  (Jake) 
Lingle,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  slain 
June  9.  The  first  claim  is  that  of  the 
Hursen  Undertaking  Company  for 
$2,080,  cost  of  the  funeral  expenses. 

Another  claim  is  that  of  the  Fidelity 
Diamond  Shop  for  a  ^,500  platinum  and 
diamond  brooch.  Lingle’s  widow  dis¬ 
claimed  knowledge  of  the  jewelry,  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  diamond  firm  said. 

Although  no  definite  schedule  of  the 
assets  of  Lingle  has  been  made,  it  is  said 
they  will  run  into  the  thousands.  When 
he  was  slain  he  had  $1,400  in  $100  bills 
in  his  pocket.  Other  developments  in  the 
Lingle  case  include  the  delaying  of  the 
trial  of  Frank  Bell,  confessed  driver  of 
the  Lingle  death  car,  for  the  murder 
of  Christ  Patras,  who.  Bell  said,  was  the 
“payoff  man”  in  the  Lingle  murder. 
I'rank  Sullivan,  arraigned  with  Bell 
asked  a  separate  trial  and  decision  on  his 
petition  will  be  made  Oct.  21.  Both  Bell 
and  Sullivan  appeared  in  court  under 
heavy  guard. 


PRICE  RAISE  WITHDRAWN 


Publisher  of  Newark  Ledger  Changes 

Plan  as  Newsdealers  Object 

proposed  raise  in  the  price  of  the 
Ncxi<ark  Ledger  to  new.sdealers  was 
withdrawn  by  Lucius  T.  Russell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  this  week  after  protest  from  the 
Suburban  Newsdealers  Association  of 
the  Oranges.  When  Mr.  Russell  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  meeting  of  the  newsdealers, 
Oct.  10,  that  the  price  of  his  paper 
would  be  increased  from  $2.10  to  $2.25 
tier  hundred  the  dealers  told  him  they 
would  bar  the  Ledger  from  their  stands. 
The  new  price  was  to  go  into  effect 
Monday  this  week,  but  after  several 
talks  with  the  dealers,  Mr.  Russell  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  he  decided  not  to 
put  through  the  increase. 

In  his  plea  to  the  dealers  he  declared 
that  the  additional  income  which  would 
be  afforded  by  the  15  cents  increase, 
when  figured  in  relation  to  the  1,500 
dealers  involved  would  amount  to  $5.50. 
This  sum,  he  explained,  meant  a  lot  to 
a  newspaper  which,  like  the  Ledger,  de- 
jiend^  to  so  great  an  extent  on  its  cir¬ 
culation  income. 


JOINS  FURNITURE  WORLD 

Walter  A.  Schilling,  former  editor  of 
Radio  Dealer,  has  been  named  editor  and 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Furniture 
World,  New  York  City. 


SYNDICATE  WRITER  MARRIES 


St.  Ann’s  church  in  Somerville,  Mass., 
was  the  scene  last  week  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  John  D.  Greene,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  writer,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Price,  of  Somerville.  The 
couple  are  shown  leaving  the  church 
after  their  nuptials.  Mr.  Greene  is 
with  the  Sunday  and  magazine  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Hearst  Syndicate. 


TWO  MONROE  DAILIES 
BOUGHT  BY  COL.  EWING 

Morning  Post  and  News  Star  Are 
Added  to  Group — Post  Discon¬ 
tinued — Sale  Includes 
Plant 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Monroi:,  I^.,  Oct.  15. — Col.  Robert 
Ewing  and  associates  have  bought  the 
Monroe  Morning  Post  and  Monroe  News 
Star,  it  was  announced  today. 

Col.  Ewing  already  owns  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  States,  Shreveport  Times 
and  Monroe  Morning  World.  The  Post 
will  be  discontinued  after  Saturday,  the 
announcement  said. 

Clarence  E.  Faulk,  from  whom  Col. 
Ewing  bought  the  Post  and  News  Star, 
retires  from  newspaperdom  here  after 
being  actively  in  it  for  40  years. 

The  sale  includes  the  three  story  build¬ 
ing  which  houses  the  News  Star  and 
Post  and  a  large  job  printing  establish¬ 
ment. 

Thomas  O.  Harris,  manager  of  the 
World  since  Col.  Ewing  took  it  over  a 
year  ago,  remains  as  manager  of  the 
consolidated  Ewing  papers  in  Monroe. 
Wilson  Ewing  continues  as  advertising 
manager.  One  of  Col.  Ewing’s  sons. 
John  D.  Ewing,  is  associate  publisher  of 
the  Shreveport  Times,  the  Monroe 
Morning  World  and  the  News  Star.  An¬ 
other,  James  L.  Ewing,  New  Orleans, 
also  is  with  the  Monroe  newspapers. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ORGANIZE 


Cleveland  Newspaper  Cameramen 
Form  Permanent  Association 

Photographers  of  Cleveland  newspap¬ 
ers  and  picture  syndicates  met  recently 
and  formed  a  permanent  organization, 
the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Photographers 
Association. 

Joseph  Jamieson,  Wide  World  Photos, 
was  chosen  president;  Louis  Van  Oeyen, 
Cleveland  Press,  vice-president,  and 
Charles  Wilk,  P.  &  A.  Photos,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  group  aims  at  the  betterment  of 
conditions  for  photographers  in  covering 
news  events. 

DAVID  APPOINTED 

The  Geo.  B.  David  Company.  New 
York,  on  Jan.  1  take  charge  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  the  Parkersburg 
(W.Va.)  Daily  News. 


ELLIS  JOINS  HEARST  IN 
WASHINGTON 

Former  Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
Editor  Appointed  Managing  Editor 
of  Times,  Succeeding  Ralph 
Benton 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  16.— Ralph 
Ellis,  who  resigned  as  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post  a  month  ago 
has  taken  up  new  ’ 

duties  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  o  f 
the  Washington 
Times,  afternoon 
W.  R.  Hearst 
paper  here.  He 
succeeds  Ralph 
Benton,  who  has 
been  aedng 
managing  editor 
of  the  news¬ 
paper  since  the 
departure  of 
John  Fitzpatrick 
for  Boston,  some 
months  ago. 

Ellis  began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Kansas  City  Times  and  the  Kansas 
City  World,  but  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  1908.  Eight  years 
ago,  he  returned  to  Kansas  City  to  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal.  After  the  Journal  took 
over  the  Post,  Ellis  became  general  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  both  newspapers,  the 
former  publishing  in  the  morning  and 
the  latter  in  the  afternoon. 

Two  years  ago,  upon  the  consolidation 
of  the  Post  and  Journal  as  the  Journal- 
Post,  the  new  Times  executive  became 
editor  of  the  newspaper. 

Although  the  two  Hearst  papers,  the 
Times  and  Herald  are  published  in  the 
same  plant,  they  are  run  as  two  separate 
organizations.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson, 
recently  named  editor  of  the  Herald,  is 
in  charge  of  that  newspaper  exclusively, 
and  the  Times  will  be  continued  as  a 
separate  newspaper  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Ellis. 


RATE  HEARINGS  ADJOURN 


Canadian  Freight  Inquiry  to  Be 
Resumed  November  24 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Que.,  Oct.  15 — Adjourn¬ 
ment  until  Nov.  24  was  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  today 
in  connection  with  the  hearing  on  the  sus¬ 
pended  increase  in  newsprint  rates  which 
the  Canadian  railways  sought  to  imiwse 
on  that  commodity,  southbound  to  United 
States  points.  The  session  began  Oct. 
7,  and  was  a  continuation  of  hearings  held 
earlier  in  the  year. 

A  mass  of  highly  technical  evidence 
was  presented  to  the  board.  Newsprint 
manufacturers  and  users  on  both  sides 
of  the  international  boundary  protested 
against  the  proposed  increase  and  had 
experts  in  traffic  management  give  testi¬ 
mony  to  show  the  injury  which  the^ 
claimed  would  afflict  their  various  busi¬ 
nesses  should  the  new  schedule  be  made 
effective. 

NEW  CLASSIFIED  FEATURES 


Los  Angeles  Daily  Sells  Theatre 

Guide,  Prints  Divorce  Record 

.As  a  new  feature  of  its  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  section,  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
li.raminer  now  is  publishing  a  “Theatre 
and  Recreation  Guide”  in  which  the  local 
houses  announce  their  attractions  in  copy 
varying  from  two  lines  to  10  lines.  The 
copy  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
under  a  two-column  heading.  The  names 
of  the  theatres  are  printed  in  10-point  out¬ 
line  type. 

In  addition  to  a  small  box  which  con¬ 
tains  the  daily  schedule  of  events  in  Los 
.Angeles,  the  Examiner  classified  pages 
now  are  publishing  a  record  of  divorce 
suits  filed  as  a  news  feature  of  the  pages. 


E.  J.  BOIES 

E.  J.  Boles,  70.  editor  and  publishCT 
of  the  Dt^Kalb  (Ill.)  Sycamore 
can,  died  suddenly  Oct.  15.  He  was  /«• 
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MILTON  A.  McRAE,  SCRIPPS’  PARTNER,  DIES 

Co-Founder  of  Scripps-McRae  League,  Now  Scripps-Howard,  and  Nationally  Known  Newspaper 
Executive,  Was  72 — Retired  20  Years  Ago  to  Take  Up  Organization  and  Philanthropic  Work 


Milton  a.  McRAE,  co-founder  of 
the  Scripps-McRae  League  of  News¬ 
papers,  now  Scripps-Howard,  and  na- 
tioMlly  known  newspaper  executive,  fi¬ 
nancier  and  philanthropist,  died  Oct.  11 
at  Scripps  Memorial  Hospital  in  La  Jolla, 
Cal.  He  was  72  years  old.  For  20  years 
he  had  been  inactive  in  newspaper  work, 
and  had  given  all  his  time  to  organiza¬ 
tion  and  philanthropic  work,  but  Scripps- 
Howard  officials  continued  to  make  his 
home  in  San  Diego  a  place  of  meeting 
ior  business  conferences. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  San 
Diego,  Oct.  13,  after  which  his  body  was 
sent  to  Detroit  for  burial  in  the  family 
plot  on  Saturday  of  this  week.  His  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Howard  Henderson,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  Mrs.  Richmoiid 
Temple,  of  I^ondon,  England,  were  in 
San  Diego  at  the  time  of  the  noted  pub¬ 
lisher’s  death.  Their  father  had  sum¬ 
moned  them  when  he  learned  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  his  condition.  Lindsey  S.  McRae, 
of  New  Orleans,  a  son,  also  survives  him. 
The  publisher’s  illness  was  diagnosed  as 
cancer  of  the  colon,  but  an  operation  re¬ 
vealed  he  suffered  from  a  severe  intesti¬ 
nal  obstruction.  Suffering  for  months. 
Col.  McRae  did  not  have  sufficient 
strength  to  overcome  the  drain  on  his 
vitality,  his  physicians  said. 

Honorary  pallbearers  in  San  Diego  in¬ 
cluded  James  MacMullen  and  William  R. 
Wheeler,  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune; 
Paul  C.  Edwards,  San  Diego  Sun; 
Major-General  Joseph  H.  Kuhn,  Mayor 
Harry  C.  Clark,  Thomas  O.  Scripps, 
former  U.  S.  Senator  W'illiam  Alden 
Smith  of  Michigan  and  representatives 
of  hanking,  legal  and  civic  groups.  A 
special  escort  of  Eagle  Scouts  accom¬ 
panied  the  funeral  party  to  Detroit  and 
uniformed  Scouts  stood  at  attention  at 
stations  along  the  route  east. 

Robert  P.  .Scripps,  president  and 
editorial  director  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
.Newspapers,  made  the  following  tribute 
to  Col.  McRae  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  death : 

“It  is  only  a  matter  of  four  weeks 
since  I  sought  advice  from  the  alleged 
retired  Milton  A.  McRae  at  his  office 
in  .San  Diego,  and  discussed  with  him 
affairs  and  problems  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  as  well  as  inter¬ 
locked  family  matters.  It  is  only  a 
few  months  since  Roy  Howard,  on  a 
business  trip  to  California,  did  the  same 
thing. 

"No  Scripps-Howard  general  execu- 
’J'*'..*'®*  3  dozen  years  lived  in 

California  without  calling  on  Colonel 
and  he  has  been  a  constant  source 
of  inspiration  to  the  California  editors 
and  managers  of  our  organization.  He 
was  friend  and  counsellor  of  my  father, 
L  W.  Scripps.  until  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1926,  as  well  as  of  my  brother, 
•^|)]a‘s  (i.  Scripps,  until  his  death  in  1921. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  man  who  was 
supposed  to  have  discontinued  his  news¬ 
paper  activities  20  years  ago.  It  ex¬ 
plains  the  intimate  feeling  of  grief  and 
loss  prevalent  throughout  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  today,  even  though 
most  (if  us  are  of  a  later  generation  than 
The  Colonel.’ 

Milton  McRae  was  closely  associated 
«'th  rny  father  almost  from  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  the  first  of 
u?  bf'ti'mit  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
in  ^^'’'^’’-.Hslith,  married  my  brother, 
-Ohn  P.  Scripps,  and  his  grandson  is 
m>  nephew.  Many  of  his  oldest  friends 
*'’c  still  my  friends  and  associates  and 
join  with  them  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
man  of  force,  of  character,  of  great 
achievement  and  of  entirely  lovable 
Personality. 

When  I  last  saw  Mr.  McRae  in 
aiitornia,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
^bParently  in  the  best  of  health,  al- 
grieved  over  the  then 
ent  death  of  his  son-in-law,  Howard 
ler  of  New  York  and  New 

J  5ey.  He  had  no  intimation  of  his 


own  fatal  illness.  It  is  the  saddest 
thing  in  the  world  that  he  had  to  die 
when  he  did.  It  is  consolation  to  know 
that  his  death  was  not  preceded  by  any 
long  period  of  suffering.” 

In  the  New  York  Telegram,  Roy  W. 
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Milton  A.  McRae. 


Howard,  chairman  of  the  board,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  wrote  editorially; 

“The  antitheses  of  each  other,  the 
late  E.  W.  Scripps  and  Colonel  McRae 
formed  a  perfect  partnership.  The 
former  devoted  his  life  to  editorial 
policies  formulated  in  the  interests  of 
the  masses,  hut  was  less  democratic  in 
dealing  with  the  individual. 

“Colonel  McRae,  on  the  other  hand, 
loved  to  mingle  in  terms  of  personal 
intimacy  with  his  friends  and  associates 
and  had  a  genius  for  locating  and  ex¬ 
tolling  their  individual  strengths  and 
virtues. 

“Ever  an  optimist  and  a  great  believer 
in  the  asset  value  of  youth  in  journalism. 
Colonel  McRae  was  for  25  years  fol¬ 
lowing  his  retirement  the  chief  friend, 
counsellor  and  guide  of  scores  of  men 
in  the  organization  he  had  helped  to 
found. 

“  ‘Financier,’  ‘philanthropist,’  'pub¬ 
lisher,'  Milton  McRae  was  all  of  those, 
yet  no  such  commonplace  label  words 
can  describe  the  kindliness,  the  real 
warmth  of  feeling,  the  real  love  he  had 
for  his  fellow  men. 

“Milton  McRae  directly  did  much  to 
make  American  journalism  better  and 
cleaner  for  his  having  been  an  important 
factor  in  it.  His  indirect  contribution 
through  the  inspiration  he  furnished  and 
the  courage  he  inspired  in  ‘his  boys’ 
has  proved  great  and  in  the  years  to 
come  will  prove  even  greater.” 

Mr.  McRae  was  primarily  interested  in 
the  business  side  of  newspapers,  but  his 
interest  in  editorial  matters  was  keen. 
He  was  always  interested  in  what  his 
newspapers  were  doing  in  the  community, 
and  held  the  highest  regard  for  editors 
and  reporters  who  knew  their  business 
and  conducted  it  well. 

In  “Forty  Years  in  Newspaperdom,” 
his  autobiography,  published  in  1924,  he 
wrote : 

“The  reporter  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  man  on  the  modern  newspaper, 
and  this  fact  is  today  coming  to  be 
realized.  The  once  poorest  paid  employe 
of  the  paper  is  being  recognised  in  a  ma¬ 
terial  as  well  as  an  artistic  fashion.  No 
longer  is  ‘mere  gall’  needed  to  make  a 
good  reporter.  He  must  be  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  man  of  wide  reading  and  cul¬ 
ture,  and  above  all  have  the  ability  to 
meet  men  and  women  of  all  classes  and 
converse  with  them  intelligently.” 


One  of  the  last  statements  made  in 
his  book  was  that  he  had  not  sold  one 
shaTe  of  stock  in  any  newspaper  property 
in  which  he  had  been  interested. 

“Much  of  my  work,”  he  said,  “has 
been  genuine  fun,  as  it  must  be  with 
any  newspaper  man  who  loves  his  job.” 

Milton  A.  McRae  was  born  in  Detroit 
June  13,  1858,  the  third  child  of  Duncan 
B.  McRae  aiul  Helen  Stephenson  McRae. 
His  father  had  migrated  to  Canada  from 
Scotland  and  later  to  Detroit.  Young 
Milton  attended  school  until  he  was  14, 
when  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  grocery 
store.  His  mother  had  died  the  year 
before. 

For  eight  years  the  youth  tried  various 
enterprises  trying  to  find  his  niche  in  the 
world.  He  was  successively  a  co-partner 
in  a  hulled  corn  manufacturing  concern, 
an  actor  in  a  stock  company  where,  as 
one  critic  commented,  he  “banged  away” 
at  I^uis  XIII  in  “Richelieu,”  a  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  theatrical  troupe,  reporter  on 
the  Detroit  Tribune,  a  medical  student, 
a  substitute  school  teacher,  reporter  on 
the  Detroit  Tree  Press,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  livening  Sun,  and 
finally  “came  to  haven”  as  he  later  said, 
in  the  office  of  the  Detroit  News  in  1880. 
He  married  Victoria  Wallis  in  this  year, 
and  prepared  to  “settle  down.” 

This  was  seven  years  after  James 
E.  Scripps  had  established  the  Detroit 
News.  In  1878  James  Scripps  had  joined 
his  brother,  George  H.,  his  half  brother, 
E.  W.,  and  a  cousin  John  Scripps 
Sweeney  in  starting  the  Cleveland  Press. 
Two  years  later  E.  W.  Scripps  founded 
the  St.  Louis  Chronicle,  and  disgusted 
because  this  venture  had  not  grown  as 
fast  as  the  Press,  had  gone  to  Europe 
on  an  extended  visit.  When  Mr.  McRae 
joined  the  Detroit  News,  E.  W.  was  still 
in  Europe. 

The  Scripps  interests  obtained  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  Cincinnati  Penny  Post,  and 
NIr.  McRae  in  1882  was  sent  to  Gncin- 
nati  as  advertising  manager.  Within  a 
year  he  was  “promoted”  to  business 
manager  at  a  $5  a  week  cut  in  salary — 
$25.  In  188^1  he  became  publisher  of  the 
paper,  which  was  now  named  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Po.tt.  The  Kentucky  Post  had 
been  established  for  circulation  in  Cov¬ 
ington  and  other  cities  across  the  Ohio 
river,  and  this  venture  was  a  success 
from  the  start.  In  1886  he  was  made 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  daily. 

Mr.  McRae  made  his  home  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  25  years,  and  although  he  took 
charge  of  other  newspaper  properties 
from  time  to  time,  his  heart  was  wrapped 
up  in  that  Ohio  river  metropolis.  His 
early  days  there  were  exciting,  replete 
with  adventure  and  business  enterprises. 
The  Penny  Post  had  none  too  savory  a 
reputation  in  the  city  at  first,  and  was 
subjected  to  a  steady  barrage  from  rival 
papers.  Rut  the  paper  went  into  the  sit¬ 
uation  militantly,  and  finally  emerged 
victoriously. 

Soon  after  McRae  arrived  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  the  Post  began  a  vigorous  fight 
against  George  B.  Cox,  political  boss. 
The  paper  charged  that  the  city  health 
officer  had  been  selling  to  druggists  the 
privilege  of  dispensing  drugs  and  m(?di- 
cine  to  the  city’s  poor.  The  doctor  im¬ 
mediately  brought  criminal  libel  charges 
against  R.  B.  Ross,  the  editor,  and  F.  R. 
Gessner,  a  reporter.  Col.  Tom  Campbell, 
local  criminal  lawyer,  was  handling  the 
case  for  the  doctor.  McRae  got  Ross 
across  the  river  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  and  secreted  the  reporter  in 
his  home,  thus  balking  the  attempts  to 
land  him  in  jail  over  a  week-end. 

Mr.  McRae  and  E.  W.  Scripps  Ixith 
took  part  in  the  trial,  concerning  which 
Mr.  NIcRae  later  wrote: 

“At  the  close  of  the  first  day’s  session, 
.Scripps  and  the  lawyers  having  left  the 
room.  I  was  attacked  by  George  Camp¬ 
bell.  a  brother  of  Tom’s,  but  by  a  chance 
blow  I  succeeded  in  knocking  him  down. 
Someone  yelled,  ‘Look  out,  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  shoot !’  Ross  was  dragged  into 


a  side  room  where  George  Camp^ll, 
who  had  revived  in  the  meantime, 
pounded  him  terribly  and  bit  him  in  the 
cheek.  I  burst  in  the  door  with  a 
chair,  when  they  all  left  but  Ross, 
who  was  lying  on  the  floor,  bespattered 
with  blood.  I  had  received  some  pretty 
stiff  blows  myself  but  none  in  the  head. 
Ross  was  taken  to  his  room,  but  never 
really  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
gruelling  experience.  The  jury  finally 
stood  six  to  six,  and  the  case  was  ulti¬ 
mately  nolle  prossed.” 

Those  were  eventful  days  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  historic  courthouse  riot  oc¬ 
curred,  when  the  people,  aroused  by  an 
unpopular  manslaughter  verdict  in  a 
murder  trial,  fired  the  courthouse  and 
rioted  several  days  resulting  in  the  death 
of  more  than  100  persons. 

Mr.  McRae  was  one  of  the  four 
founders  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  In  1886  the  idea 
of  the  association  was  born  in  the  brain 
of  W.  H.  Brearley,  of  the  Detroit  News. 
In  that  year  he  met  with  J.  Ambrose 
Butler,  Buffalo  News,  J.  G.  Briggs, 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  and  Mr. 
McRae,  and  plans  for  the  organization 
were  made.  Circulars  were  sent  out  to 
publishers  and  the  first  meeting  was  held 
Feb.  16-17,  1887,  in  Rochester.  The  first 
orticers  elected  were  William  Singerly, 
Philadelphia  Record,  president;  William 
W.  Clapp,  Boston  Journal,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Mr.  Brearley,  secretary,  and  W.  C. 
Bryant,  then  of  the  Brooklyn  Timds, 
treasurer. 

Mr.  McRae  was  long  active  in  the 
A.N.P.A.  At  one  time  he  turned  down  a 
chance  to  become  president  of  the  body 
because  his  newspaper  work  rctpiired  all 
his  time  and  energy. 

In  1887  also  Mr.  McRae  was  directed 
by  E.  W.  Scripps  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and 
take  charge  of  the  Chronicle,  witn  which 
E.  W.  was  utterly  dissatisfied.  The  chief 
competitor  was  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  Po.%t- 
Dispatch.  Both  papers  sold  for  two 
cents.  The  first  thing  Mr.  McRae  did 
was  to  cut  the  price  to  one  cent.  Rem¬ 
iniscing  later,  he  wrote : 

“St.  Louis  was  a  very  conservative, 
rich,  old-fashioned  city  and  the  people 
did  not  use  pennies  for  change.  There¬ 
fore  I  arranged  with  several  department 
stores  to  mark  their  goods  at  49,  08  or  9*1 
cents,  instead  of  5(1  cents  and  $1,  and 
within  one  year  imported  $1(),0(I()  worth 
of  bright,  new  pennies  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  mint,  circulated  them  bro,adcast 
throughout  the  city  and  started  wholesale 
operations  with  a  penny  pro<luct. 

“Many  stores  permitted  me  to  put  in 
their  store  windows  kegs  of  the  new 
pennies,  shining  like  gold  dollars.  The 
circulation  of  the  Chronicle  was  doubled 
within  60  days,  and  at  the  end  of  my  first 
year,  had  grown  from  7,000  to  25,0(KI 
net.” 

In  1889  Mr.  McRae  enterc<l  into  his 
partnership  with  E.  W.  Scripps.  The 
basis  of  the  agreement  was  that  both 
men  should  pool  all  salaries  as  well  as 
profits  and  that  Mr.  Scripps  should  re¬ 
ceive  two-thirds  and  Mr.  McRae  one- 
third.  of  all  future  profits.  It  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  Mr.  .Scripps  should  have  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  from  the  details  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  and  that  Mr.  McRae  would  assume 
all  responsibility. 

The  Spanish  War  came  and  went.  Mr. 
McRae  took  several  trips  abroad,  made 
friends  with  Melville  E.  Stone,  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  S.  S.  McClure,  the  syn¬ 
dicate  manager,  and  Eugene  Field,  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Chicago  Daily  .We7vs. 
.Sometime  in  these  years  Mr.  McRae 
took  an  option  to  purchase  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  for  $51,600.  He  was  unable  to 
exercise  the  option  “for  several  reasons,” 
he  said.  Years  later  the  Scripps-Howard 
interests  purchased  the  property  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $5,(XX),000. 

In  1893  and  1804  Mr.  McRae  faced  a 
crisis.  His  two  elder  hoys,  Milton  A., 
Jr.,  and  Fxlward  Scripps  McRae,  both  in 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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INDIVIDUALITY  IS  BEST  NEWSPAPER 
QUALITY,  FRENCH  PUBLISHER  SAYS 

M.  Bailby,  Director  of  LMntransigeant,  Here  to  Study  Production, 
Is  Impressed  by  Size  of  U.  S.  Dailies  and  Speedy  American 
Methods — Buying  Press  Equipment 

By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


A  NEWSPAPER  must  not  try  to  be 
■^all  things  to  all  people.  It  must  serve 
well  the  people  to  whom  it  appeals,  and 
it  must  never  lose  its  own  particular 
identity,  is  the  principle  advanced  by  M. 


M.  I.eoii  Builby 

Leon  Bailby,  director  of  Vhitrans'ujcanl 
of  Paris,  who  is  visiting  the  L’nitwl 
States  for  a  month  to  study  the  technique 
of  production  used  l)y  leading  American 
newspapers. 

“The  individuality  of  each  newspaper 
should  be  guarded  with  jealousy,”  M. 
Bailby  declared  during  an  interview  this 
week  at  his  New  ^'ork  apartment  h'gh 
in  the  Kitz  Tower.  He  seemed  anxious 
not  to  give  the  impression  of  propound¬ 
ing  theories  by  which  all  newspapers 
should  Ik*  guided,  but  held  forth  the 
principle  of  individuality  as  necessary  to 
bind  a  newspaper  more  closely  to  its 
readers.  M.  Bailby,  himself,  supplies  the 
individuality  of  ITntransigeant  in  the 
form  of  a  daily  message  from  his  pen. 
P'or  25  years  he  has  been  talking  to  his 
readers  through  the  editorial  medium 
and,  he  declared,  it  was  with  great 
regret  that  he  broke  this  uninterrupted 
tie  with  the  public  for  the  first  time  this 
month. 

“In  France,  even  more  than  in  your 
country,”  he  said,  “the  people  are  vitally- 
interested  in  what  the  director  of  a  news¬ 
paper  has  to  say  al)out  current  events. 
They  are  more  interested  in  the  opinion 
than  in  the  fact.  They  have  a  strong 
confidence  in  the  editor’s  views.  They 
look  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
him  every  day.  I  have  talked  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  throiigh  my  i)aper  on  some  topic  of 
current  interest  every  day  for  25  years. 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  strong  1>ond  between 
rintransigeant  and  its  readers.  'They  call 
it  ‘my  rintransigeant.’  I  am  proud  to 
think  it  is  a  personality  t<i  them.” 

It  would  not  be  practical  for  all  news¬ 
papers.  particularly  those  in  .America 
which  arc  so  large  and  work  with  such 
rapidity  to  assume  a  i)ersonal  attitude 
with  their  readers,  M.  Bailby  feels. 
There  is  so  much  happening  in  .America 
and  .American  newspapers  print  so  much 
alwiut  what  is  happening  here  as  well  as 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  they  have 
not  the  time  for  personal  journalism, 
excent  in  a  few  instances,  M.  Bailby 
tliMiks. 

It  is  the  speed  with  which  America’s 
great  daily  and  Sunday  editions  are 
printed  that  has  attracted  M  Bailby  to 
this  country  for  the  first  time  in  his 
long  career.  He  has  been  to  England 
and  studied  the  methods  of  that  nation’s 
press,  and  now  he  wants  to  see  how  the 
Americans  turn  out  such  huge  papers 


with  their  magazines,  rotogravure,  stock 
market  and  other  sections. 

“The  newspapers  of  France,  you  know, 
are  very  small,”  he  explained.  “They 
are  mostly  of  four  or  eight  page  size. 
My  paper  is  considered  very  large.  It 
numljers  16  pages,  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  machinery  to  print  large  news¬ 
papers  is  not  considered  necessary  by 
the  French  press,  it  is  not  manufactured 
by  French  concerns.  The  machinery 
made  in  my  country  is  excellent,  but  they 
do  not  make  the  kind  I  need  to  print  a 
larger  paper  than  I  already  publish,  so 
1  have  come  to  the  United  States  to 
examine  the  pres.ses  that  print  such  large 
papers.  1  have  already  ordered  12  units 
to  Ik*  sent  back  to  Paris.  With  them  I 
will  expand  rintransigeant  into  a  24- 
page  paper  or  greater.” 

New  ■  A'ork’s  fascinating  skyscrapers, 
its  nvxlern  architecture,  its  speed  draw 
-M.  Bailby ’s  admiration,  but  wonder  of 
wonders  to  him,  he  said,  are  the  volu¬ 
minous  Sunday  newspapers. 

“Frenchmen  will  always  be  surprised 
at  the  tremendous  size  of  your  Sunday 
newspaper,”  he  declared.  "V\e  have 
nothing  like  them  in  France,  because,  on 
Sunday,  there  is  very  little  reading  done. 
The  French  people  take  Sunday  as  a  holi¬ 
day  in  its  purest  sense.  They  devote  it 
entirely  to  sport — the  In-aches,  the  tennis 
courts,  the  race  tracks.  They  pour  f»ut 
of  the  cities  to  di\ert  themselves  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  amusement  spots.  Conse<|uently 
there  is  not  much  tendency  on  their  part 
to  sit  fiuietly  and  read  the  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  big  Sunda\  pajK-r. 

“.Americans,”  he  continued,  "arc  quite 
different.  They  .seem  to  have  succeeded 
in  apportioning  their  amu.sement  over  a 
longer  period.  They  use  every  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  week  for  .some  .sort  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  They  go  to  the  theatre  and  when 
the  weather  permits  visit  the  l»eaches  and 
play  out-d<M)r  games  in  the  evenings.  On 
Sunday  they  rest  and  therefore  have  time 
to  read.” 

M.  Bailby  has  visited  newspaper  plants 
and  manufacturing  concerns  in  and 
around  New  York  and  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  tcchni(|ue  of  publish¬ 
ing  as  practiced  here.  He  will  visit 
Philadelphia  and  Washington  before 
returning  to  Paris  at  the  end  of’  th  s 
month.  He  has  learned  many  thinjs 
in  the  week  he  has  t)ecn  here,  he  told 
this  reporter,  in  the  vast  amount  of 
world  news,  the  comic  strips,  the  human 


interest  features  which  -American  papers 
print,  he  claims  he  has  seen  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  he  called  the  “inferiority 
of  the  F'rench  press.”  It  is  to  remedy 
this  and  make  possible  the  printing  of  a 
better  and  more  complete  newspaper 
that  he  purchased  new  machinery. 

On  his  visit  to  newspaper  and  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  M.  Bailby  is  accom¬ 
panied  always  by  his  secretary,  who  acts, 
as  he  did  for  this  interview,  as  his  in- 
terpretdr.  The  French  editor  speaks 
very  little  English  and  does  not  under¬ 
stand  any  that  is  spoken  to  him.  The 
Americans  and  Emglish  “bite”  their 
words,  he  said,  and  he  cannot  grasp 
what  they  mean.  The  language  does 
not  “flow”  like  French. 

The  speed  of  other  things  besides  our 
speech,  though,  fascinates  him. 

“Unlike  the  usual  Frenchman,”  he 
declared,  “I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
startling  new  things  I  see  in  New  York. 
The  modern  architecture  of  your  build¬ 
ings,  the  speed  at  which  everyone  works 
interests  and  surprises  me. 

“I  have  been  here  only  a  week,”  he 
said  with  an  expression  of  amazement 
on  his  very  expressive  features,”  and 
already  1  have  done  as  much  work  as 
1  would  do  in  a  month  at  home.  1 
think  this  attitude  in  America  is  a  per¬ 
fect  expression  of  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation.” 

•As  he  concluded  the  interview,  M. 
Bailby  exhibited  New  York's  influence 
by  venturing  a  prediction  as  to  tiie 
trend  of  economic  affairs. 

“Because  of  what  I  see  around  me,” 
he  said,  ”I  am  quite  sure  the  present 
l)usiness  crisis  which  America  is  facing 
cannot  last  long.  I  say  this  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  country.  All  I  see  is  the 
vital  force  of  the  people,  which,  I  am 
(luite  sure,  will  overcome  the  set-back.” 

H.  R.  SWARTZ  HONORED 

H.  R.  Swartz,  president,  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  London,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  14.  The  speakers  were:  J. 
R.  Riddell,  London  School  of  Printing; 
Norman  Bower,  The  X cxi'sf'aper  World; 
Fred  (i.  Longee,  European  manager,  R. 
Hoe  &  Co. ;  -A.  R.  Long,  director,  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Express;  and  Langley  Jones, 
(.'ornwall  Press. 


MAKING  TRIP  TO  COAST 

Mary  Day  Winn,  assistant  editor  of 
the  New  ^'ork  Herald  Tribune  Maga¬ 
zine,  is  on  a  five-weeks’  vacation  travel¬ 
ing  to  the  coast  by  bus  and  writing  a 
b<K)k  about  her  trip. 

CAIN  IN  EUROPE 

lames  M.  Cain,  editorial  writer  for 
tlie  \<w  York  World,  is  siHMuling  six 
weeks’  vacation  in  Europe. 


McCORMICK  VISITS  “HOUSE  OF  MAGIC” 


Col.  Robert  R.  Met'orniiek  (left),  publisher.  Chicafio  Tribune,  was  a  guest 
of  the  General  Electric  company  at  its  plant  in  Schenecia<ly,  N.  Y.,  recently. 
He  inspected  the  research  and  engineering  laboratories,  being  particularly 
interested  in  those  developments  which  have  application  in  the  newspaper 
field.  He  is  shown  in  the  photo  with  E.  W.  Allen,  vice-president  of  the 
(General  Electric  company  in  charge  of  engineering. 


LOUISIANA  PRESS  AND 
BAR  CO-OPERATING 

Newspapers  Will  Run  Series  Explsin. 
ing  Laws  of  State  in  Simple 

Language - All  Papers  to 

Receive  Material 


The  publication  in  Louisiana  news¬ 
papers  of  a  series  of  articles  concerning 
the  laws  of  the  state  and  their  application 
to  the  lives  of  the  citizens  was  decided 
upon  at  a  meeting  of  joint  committees 
from  the  Louisiana  Bar  and  Louisiana 
Press  Associations  last  week  in  New 
Orleans. 

The  first  of  the  articles,  to  average 
about  a  column  in  length,  and  bearing 
the  head,  “The  Lawyer’s  Column,”  will 
be  published  within  the  next  two  weeks. 
Copies  will  be  sent  to  every  newspaper 
in  the  state. 

The  articles,  written  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  are  intended  to  aid  the  layman  to 
understand  laws  and  his  rights  under 
these  laws,  according  to  Conrad  J.  LeCoq 
of  New  Roads,  La.,  president  of  the  press 
association. 

The  committees  decided  to  cover  the 
following  general  subjects  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  articles :  Laws  of  persons,  prop¬ 
erty,  contracts,  torts,  crimes  and  the 
government.  Under  these  subjects  will 
l)e  included  the  status  of  married  women, 
children,  paternal  authority,  minors, 
marriage,  separation  and  divorce,  their 
duties,  searchers  and  seizures,  inherit¬ 
ance,  trust  estates,  donations,  expropria¬ 
tion,  wills,  building  contracts,  authentic 
acts,  leases,  sales,  wrongful  acts  in  gen¬ 
eral,  death  by  wrongful  acts,  liabilities 
of  municipalities,  all  crimes  and  the 
different  branches  of  the  federal,  state 
and  municipal  governments. 


FINED  FOR  ASSAULT 


Tallahassee  Publisher’s  Asssilast 
Pleads  Guilty  in  Court 

(By  tclcornt'h  to  Editor  &  I'eBusur.i) 

T.\u-.vH.\sstT.,  Fla..  Oct.  15—0.  L. 
Bengston,  charged  with  as.sault  and  bat¬ 
tery  on  the  person  of  bred  O.  Eberhardt. 
publisher  of  the  L'lorida  State  Sra's 
here,  was  given  a  special  hearing  last 
night,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  and 
was  fined  $125.  He  paid  the  fine. 

.At  the  regular  session  of  county  court 
today,  William  C.  Hodges,  attorney  for 
Eberhardt,  moved  that  a  charge  of  carr.v- 
ing  concealed  weapons  placed  against 
Eberhardt  be  dismissed.  Presiding  Judge 
Moore  overruled  the  motion  despite  the 
introduction  in  court  of  Eherhardt’s  per¬ 
mit  to  carry  a  pistol.  Eberhardt  had 
l)cen  released  on  bond  of  $2.50,  and  the 
case  is  to  be  carried  over  until  the 
.November  term  of  court. 

The  court  hearing  last  night  and  today 
was  the  result  of  an  altercation  between 
the  two  principles  Sept.  16.  in  which 
Bengston  was  shot  in  the  thumb  by  the 
publisher. 


204-PAGE  SPECIAL  EDITION 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  on  Sunday-. 
Oct.  5.  marked  its  25th  anniversary  and 
the  opening  of  the  International  Petro¬ 
leum  Exposition  with  a  2()4-page  special 
edition.  In  it  was  a  60-page  section  de¬ 
voted  to  the  30  counties  of  northeastern 
Oklahoma.  Eugene  I^rton  is  publisher 
and  F.  O.  Larson  vice-president  and 
business  manager  of  the  World. 


DEAN  WILLIAMS  IN  EAST 

Dr.  Walter  Williams,  president  of  the 
I’niversity  of  Missouri,  and  director  oi 
the  school  of  journalism  there,  was  in 
New  York  this  Saturday  to  attend  tne 
Missouri-New  York  University  footbal 
game.  I-'rank  E.  Mason,  president  ot 
International  News  Service,  Rave  a 
luncheon  for  Dr.  Williams  at  the  Lotus 
Club  on  I'riday. 


RATE  ON  “LEGAL”  RAISED 

The  Uke  County  Press  Association 
meeting  in  Clermont,  I'la.,  t'd'-df.  ■ 
raised  the  charge  for  legal  advertising 
to  the  full  legal  rate — $1  pen  .l 

the  first  insertion  and  50  cents  per  i 
for  each  subsequent  insertion. 
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CAN  COLLEGES  TEACH  JOURNALISM? 

Graduates  Far  Better  Equipped  Than  Those  Without  School  Training,  Writer  Says — Students 

Encouraged  to  Aim  at  High  Journalistic  Posts 


There  are  those  who  say  that  some 
thYngs  can  be  taught  and  some  never 
can  be  and  that  newspaper  work  belongs 
to  the  latter  class.  They  insist  that  the 
school  of  journalism  graduate  enters  the 
city  room  with  his  head  full  of  half- 
baked  theories  and  probably  a  feeling 
that  he  is  too  good  for  the  humble  tasks 
to  which  he  is  assigned.  The  critics  tell 
you  that  such  a  person  is  often  under 
the  handicap  of  having  to  unlearn  much 
that  he  has  learned  at  a  heavy  cost  in 
time  and  money.  .  ,  ,  . 

This  is  of  course  the  criticism  that  is 
leveled  at  college  education  generally. 
There  is  still  a  marked  prejudice  against 
college  graduates,  and  the  older  heads 
are  fond  of  poking  fun  at  their  mistakes. 
But  this  feeling  is  rapidly  losing  its 
force,  and  successful  editors  are  among 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  and  de¬ 
fenders  of  schools  of  journalism,  just 
as  doctors  are  loud  in  their  praise  of 
medical  schools  and  few  lawyers  would 
advise  the  young  aspirant  for  the  bar 
to  try  to  get  along  without  the  best 
available  legal  training  in  some  good 
college  or  university. 

Formerly  the  apprentice  system  was 
regarded  as  the  only  one  by  which  a 
person  could  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a 
trade  or  profession.  This  included 
everything  from  astronomy  to  watch¬ 
making.  Gradually,  however,  one  after 
another  of  these  groups  has  yielded  to 
special  schools  the  burden  of  training 
its  members,  especially  those  showing 
greatest  promise,  with  the  result  that 
one  can  find  courses  in  d:iy  or  evening 
classes  or  by  correspondence  in  almost 
any  subject  imaginable. 

Defenders  of  the  old-time  oppositjon 
to  journalism  schools  base  their  position 
on  the  theory  that,  no  matter  how  thor¬ 
oughly  such  a  school  may  teach  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  can  never  give  adequate  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  the  branches  of  the  profession 
which  are  a  part  of  the  average  news- 
paiKr  man’s  day-to-day  routine.  They 
insist  that  a  few  months  of  practical 
work  under  a  capable  and  sympathetic 
city  editor  is  a  greater  help  than  a  year 
or  two  of  imaginary  theoretical  assign¬ 
ments.  The  only  way  to  learn  to  be  a 
journalist,  they  say,  is  to  be  a  journalist. 

If  one  could  be  sure  that  he  would 
find  work  under  the  type  of  editor  men¬ 
tioned,  there  probably  would  not  be  so 
much  to  be  said  for  college  instruction 
in  journalism.  But  such  men  are  hard 
to  find.  Most  editors,  the  embryonic 
journalist  has  discovered  to  hi.s  sorrow, 
are  more  concerned  with  holding  their 
own  jobs  and  getting  as  much  work  as 
possible  out  of  their  staffs  than  with  act¬ 
ing  as  big-brothers  to  fledgling  reporters. 
The  competition  is  fierce,  payrolls  are 
kept  at  a  minimum,  and  staffs  are  under¬ 
manned.  Instead  of  taking  time  to  help 
the  cub,  the  city  editor  from  necesssity 
IS  obliged  to  be  something  of  a  slave- 
driver. 

This  condition  is  freely  admitted  in 
most  newspaper  offices.  Not  long  ago 
the  Buffalo  F.vCtung  Neivs  announced  a 
series  of  lectures  on  various  phases  of 
ttw-si^per  making  to  train  its  staff  mem- 
ners  for  more  important  work.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  stated  that  attendance  would 
oe  made  compulsory  upon  all  editors  and 
ifianaeing  editor.  A.  H. 
^irchhofer.  who  originated  the  plan,  ex- 
I  hoped  it  would  overcome 

PC  lack  of  personal  instruction  that  once 
P?*'*tble  in  newspaper  offices  and 
wnuirt  (.,f  younger 

inexperienced  members  of  the 
W*  added  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
ares  were  made  necessary  by  the 
nanl^  confusion  of  a  modern  news- 

which  prevents  higher-ups 
them  instruct  those  under 

lA^'i  "’'^dern  school  of  journalism  seeks 
if«^»  I  aP  ^nr  this  lack.  It  tries  to  give 
un-fA^a  would  get  in  an 

CAnrt:!-  newspaper  office  tinder  ideal 

u  1™*'  works  on  the  tlieory  that 
instruction  is  valuable  and  there- 


By  JOHN 

fore  worth  what  may  be  charged  for  it. 
These  schools  have  installed  modern 
presses,  rigged  up  their  classrooms  to 
look  not  at  all  like  classrooms  and  ex¬ 
actly  like  city  rooms,  and  made  their 
courses  approximate  actual  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Regular  assignments  identical 
with  those  received  by  regular  reporters 
have  long  been  used. 

Even  the  most  defenders  of  these 
schools  admit  that  there  is  much  about 
newspaper  work  that  cannot  be  taught 
outside  the  workshops  of  the  industry 
and  that  special  journalism  training  is 
worth  little  without  a  period  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  They  contend,  however, 
that  such  training  permits  the  former 
student  to  get  the  most  benefit  from  such 
experience  when  it  comes  and  that  it 
measurably  shortens  the  hard  pathway  to 
the  better-paid  executive  positions. 

Psychologists  say  that  success  depends 
largely  upon  a  man’s  conception  of  his 
abilities  and  his  mental  horizon.  The 
fellow  who  is  content  with  a  cub  re- 
iwrter’s  work  and  salary,  they  say,  is  not 
likely  to  get  the  star  reporter's  or  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  job.  At  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  the  student  meets  and  works  with 
successful  newspaper  men;  and  his  idols 
are  famous  foreign  correspondents  and 
the  other  princes  of  the  profession  rather 
than  the  police  or  courthouse  reporter  on 
the  paper  back  home.  Big  names  lose 
their  mystery,  and  their  owners’  success 
no  longer  seems  unattainable.  There  is 
aroused  in  the  young  reporter-graduate  a 
“divine  discontent”  which  makes  him 
hitch  his  wagon  to  the  highest  journalis¬ 
tic  star.  Of  course  he  has  to  be  careful 
that  his  dissatisfaction  with  a  second-rate 
job  does  not  express  itself  as  egotism, 
something  the  critics  of  journalism 
schools  often  cite  as  an  objectionable  by¬ 
product  of  such  training.  However,  a 
good  journalism  instructor  will  make  it 
plain  to  his  stu<lents  that  a  diploma  in 
journalism  is  not  automatically  an  open 
sesame  to  success  and  that  the  smaller 
jobs  must  not  be  scorned. 

recent  school  of  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  now  chief  of  the  London  staff  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  spoke  to  an 
international  radio  audience  not  long  ago 
from  the  ITritish  capital.  Two  others 
who  were  in  school  with  him  are  now 
Berlin  correspondents  of  New  York 
papers.  Another  was  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Mexico  City  to  one  of  the 
South  .\merican  capitals  as  head  of  the 
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United  Press  bureau  there.  Still  an¬ 
other  was  prominently  pictured  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Tacna- 
Arica  dispute.  Any  number  have  trav¬ 
eled  and  worked  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  possible  on  short  notice 
to  arrange  a  well-attended  reunion  in 
Paris  or  London  or  Berlin  of  alumni  of 
this  particular  school.  Those  who 
worked  on  school  of  journalism  assign¬ 
ments  with  these  fellows  just  a  few 
years  ago  cannot  fail  to  have  a  higher 
and  broader  conception  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  and  a  greater  incentive  to  try  for 
the  big  jobs  than  otherwise  would  be 
the  case. 

The  standards  of  newspaper  work  are 
constantly  changing,  and  greater  demands 
are  being  made  upon  those  engaged  in 
it.  It  is  no  longer  just  a  trade  that  can 
be  mastered  by  dint  of  hard  work  alone. 
The  stereotyped  fire  story,  for  instance, 
is  being  rapidly  succeeded  by  a  type  of 
news  article  that  permits  the  original¬ 
ity  of  the  writer  to  express  itself.  In 
the  old  days  getting  the  news  was  the 
important  thing,  and  in  many  cases  al¬ 
most  the  only  thing  that  mattered.  Any 
ex-office  boy  could  write  it  acceptably, 
largely  rewriting  a  similar  story  of  a 
day  or  two  before  and  substituting  new 
names  and  addresses  for  old.  Routine 
news  in  the  larger  cities  is  now  largely 
handled  by  cooperative  news  associations, 
and  in  many  cities  reporters  use  the 
“pack”  system  of  working  together  on 
assignments.  Good  newspapermanship  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of 
handling  the  news  after  it  is  unearthed ; 
and  in  the  future  a  person’s  success  will 
be  determined  in  large  measure  by  his 
ability  to  prepare  interesting  stories  from 
the  material  at  hand  rather  than  his 
skill  at  digging  up  news.  Interpretive 
news  articles  are  finding  an  ever-expand¬ 
ing  place  on  the  front  p.ages,  and  these 
are  the  products  of  men  and  women 
combining  a  cultural  educational  back¬ 
ground  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  writing  for  publication. 
John  Gunther,  European  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs.  recently 
pointed  out  in  a  magazine  article  that 
foreign  correspondents  seldom  attempted 
to  get  at  first  hand  the  news  they 
cabled  to  their  home  offices  but  rewrote 
it  from  Paris,  London  or  Berlin  papers. 
To  do  their  work  properly,  they  must 
possess  the  educational  background  and 
knowledge  of  history  and  world  politics 


NORTHCLIFFE’S  MEMORY  HONORED 


A  view  during  the  rerent  unveiling  of  a  bust  of  Lord  Northrliffe  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  publisher  and  statesman  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Dunstan,  London. 


that  can  best  be  acquired  in  colleges  giv¬ 
ing  courses  in  journalism.  The  trained 
foreign  corresepondent  must  bridge  the 
gap  between  an  isolated  news  item  and 
its  significance  to  the  readers  of  his 
paper  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
or  Pacific.  The  same  is  true  of  writers 
of  local  news,  although  to  a  less  degree. 

It  is  an  axiom  among  the  traveled 
that  a  trip  to  E'urope  should  be  a  life¬ 
time  experience.  A  person  who  has 
spent  several  months  abroad  does  not,  or 
at  least  should  not,  end  his  voyage  when 
the  gangplank  falls  in  New  York.  His 
sojourn  makes  him  more  interested  in 
foreign  countries  and  their  institutions, 
people  and  problems.  If  he  is  wise,  he 
will  subscribe  to  one  or  more  foreign 
newspapers  and  magazines,  or  at  least 
read  those  American  papers  printing  de¬ 
tailed  foreign  news.  In  a  similar  way, 
school  of  journalism  training  provides 
associations  and  interests  that  .should 
prove  beneficial  throughout  life. 

In  an  address  not  long  ago  before  the 
Ohio  State  Educational  Conference,  Karl 
Bickel,  president  of  United  Press,  pre¬ 
sented  a  symposium  of  opinions  from 
prominent  publishers  and  editors  on  the 
advantages  of  college  training  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  As  might  be  expected,  some 
failed  to  see  any  advantage  in  such  train¬ 
ing.  A  few  even  regarded  it  as  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  hamlicap.  The 
majority,  however,  declared  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  young  reporter 
or  other  newspaper  worker  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  special  training  in  a  good  college 
or  university  had  a  distinct  advantage 
over  those  lacking  such  training. 

Mr.  Bickel  ([uoted,  among  others, 
George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  as  follows: 
“.Ml  other  elements  being  equal,  one  who 
enters  newspaper  work  via  college  jour¬ 
nalism  will  give,  in  my  opinion,  a  de¬ 
cidedly  better  performance  than  one  who 
enters  through  another  route.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  college  journalism  will 
make  newspaper  men  out  of  persons  who 
lack  aptitude  any  more  than  a  medical 
schot)l  will  make  pliysicians  or  a  law 
school  lawyers.  What  the  school  does  is 
to  give  an  edge,  a  sort  of  a  flying  start, 
a  precious  bit  of  the  know-how  at  the 
kick-off;  but  the  big  part  is  to  be 
learned.  Recognition  of  journalism  as 
part  of  a  college  curriculum  undoubtedly 
lias  had  an  elevating  effect  upon  news¬ 
paper-making.  I  strongly  urge,  however, 
that  the  student  provide  himself  with  a 
lilieral  background  of  arts  and  science 
before  turning  to  the  more  specialized 
journalistic  courses,  for  that  knowledge 
is  the  really  vital  stock-in-trade  after  the 
ropes  of  journalistic  technique  have  been 
learned.” 

“My  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  journalism  student,  even  with  only 
high  school  training,  and  more  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  student  with  college  train¬ 
ing,”  E.  P.  .\dler,  president  of  the  Lee 
Syndicate  newspapers,  declared,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Bickel. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  newspaper 
executives  whose  views  were  included  in 
the  symposium,  and  in  the  profession 
generally,  that  the  person  without  college 
training  in  journalism  can  overcome 
whatever  handicap  such  lack  involves. 
The  cultural  background  may  be  acquired 
by  careful  reading  of  worthwhile  books. 
The  personal  acquaintance  with  success¬ 
ful  men  and  women  in  this  and  other 
professions  is  not  limited  to  college  grad¬ 
uates,  and  the  humblest  reporter  can 
make  worthwhile  contacts  if  he  wishes. 
There  are  t)Ooks  to  be  had  on  various 
phases  of  ncwsp<aper  work,  including  the 
executive  positions,  which  he  can  read  if 
he  will.  Yet  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  the  doctor  or  lawyer,  who  can 
batter  In’s  way  to  the  mountain  tops  of 
his  profession  without  the  aid  of  college 
training.  In  either  case,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppf>se  that  the  person  who  starts  to 
work  with  this  background  already  ac¬ 
quired  should  travel  farther  and  faster 
than  the  same  per.son  without  it. 
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made  several  trips  there,  and  in  192g 
published  “Mexico  and  Its  Heritage," 
which  has  been  accepted  as  the  authori¬ 
tative  work  of  our  tirne  on  Nlexico. 

In  1924,  he  was  director  of  publicity 
for  the  LaFollette  presidential  campaien. 

In  1927,  when  the  Portland  News  was 
launched.  Dr.  Gruening  was  called  to 
edit  the  paper. 

Crusades  began  at  once.  The  News’s 
opening  gun  was  in  favor  of  the  direct 
primary  which  for  some  time  has  been 
under  fire  in  Maine.  In  the  election  the 
primary  was  retained. 

Next  came  a  free-speech  issue. 
well-known  woman  pacifist  having  been 
invited  to  address  the  local  Federation 
of  Churches,  an  attempt  by  various  or¬ 
ganizations  was  made  to  prevent  her 
speaking.  The  Evening  News  made  4e 
fight  its  own.  She  spoke— to  large 
audiences. 

The  paper’s  most  notable  campaign 
was  in  1928,  against  the  effort  of  the 
Insull  companies  to  abolish  existing 
legislation  and  secure  the  exportation  of 
hydro-electric  power  from  Maine.  For 
20  years  the  so-called  Fernald  law  had 
forbidden  corporations  to  send  Maine¬ 
generated  current  outside  the  state.  The 
policy  had  been  adopted  by  a  Republican 


A  NEWSPAPER  is  a  public  trust. 

It  owes  an  inviolable  obligation  to 
its  readers.  They  are  entitled  to  a 
truthful  presentation  of  news  without 
bias  or  suppression.  They  are  entitled 
to  the  honest  expression  of  the  editor’s 
views  in  the  editorial  columns. 

The  advertiser  in  the  newspaper  is 
entitled  to  the  space  that  he  pays  for 
and  nothing  more.  He  does  not  buy 
special  privileges  in  the  news  or  editorial 
columns. 

These  are  the  editorial  principles  of 
Dr.  Ernest  Gruening,  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  livening  Xeti’s,  which  since 
its  founding  in  1927  has  waged  notable 
crusades  for  the  public  good. 

Summing  up  his  editorial  creed  Dr. 

Gruening  declares : 

“No  paper  can  achieve  great  .success  if 
it  does  not  live  up  to  these  principles. 

Without  them  it  may  possibly  prosper 
hnancially  for  a  time.  Rut  it  sets  defi¬ 
nite  limits  to  its  growth  unless  it  has 
the  confidence  of  its  readers.  It  mast 
establish  its  integrity  by  consistent  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty,  independence,  display  of 
civic  conscience  and  courage.  It  must 
not  be  afraid  to  run  counter  to  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  desires  of  its  readers.  The 
just  cause  is  not  always  the  popular  one. 

“Apart  from  the  service  that  a  free 
newspaper  can  render,  apart  from  its 
tremendous  power  for  useful  leadership, 
it  is  my  convictio*  that  in  the  end  such 
a  newspaper,  provided  it  is  sufficiently 
financed  to  carry  on  a  fair  length  of 
time,  will  also  achieve  the  greatest  ma¬ 
terial  success,  which,  many  believe,  can¬ 
not  come  without  abdiction  or  certain 
moral  values  and  standards.’’ 

Ernest  Gruening  chose  the  newspaper 
profession  after  the  early  years  of  his 
life  had  been  spent  in  an  environment 
meant  to  make  him  a  successful  physician 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father. 

Dr.  Emil  Gruening.  prominent  New 
York  eye  and  ear  .specialist.  His  father 
was  a  pioneer  in  brain  surgery  and  in 
the  operation  treatment  for  mastoiditis. 

Ernest  Gruening  went  to  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  apparently  destined  to  follow  the 
medical  profession.  He  came  to  the  last 
term,  of  his  last  year.  The  fourth  year 
men  of  Harvard  Medical  School  took 
part  in  a  competitive  examination  to  fill 
three  posts  as  internes  in  the  surgical 
service  of  Boston  City  Hospital.  Ernest 
Gruening  was  one  of  the  three  to  win  specially  drawn  for  Editor  &Pvblishe*.  by  Seymour  Marcus 
an  appointment.  The  Medical  School 

half-year  end«^  in  February.  The  surgi-  It  was  now  that  he  was  able  to  observe  another 
cal  interneship  did  not  begin  until  at  close  range  what  he  terms  “the  con-  “Where 
March.  He  had  one  month  of  freedom,  flict  between  the  profession  of  journalism  mitted  h 
He  determined  to  use  this  period  to  test  and  the  newspaper  business.’’  he  “had 

his  growing  conviction  that  his  path  of  “They  should  be  like  hand  and  glove,’’  to  print 
life  should  not  lead  to  medicine.  he  declares,  “but  often  are  like  two  to  do  so 

A  friend  and  Harvard  College  class-  fists  shaken  at  each  other.  He  be( 

mate  was  dramatic  critic  on  the  Boston  “During  those  two  years  on  the  Journal, 
Traveler.  He  urged  Gruening  to  try  Traveler,  the  only  problems  and  the  only  its  editoi 
newspai<er  life.  Gruening  went  to  work  real  conflicts  were  with  the  management.  Journal  t 
as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Boston  Ameri-  It  was  easy  enough  to  get  circulation  Dr.  Gi 
can.  Two  weeks  later,  in  March.  1911.  if  the  paper  was  just  let  alone.’’  for  a  sht 

he  resigned  his  hospital  appointment  and  He  fought  to  eliminate  theatre  “puffs”  A.  Muni 
struck  out  boldly  on  a  newspaper  career,  and  all  other  press  agent  material.  Nerv  Yo 

He  braved  not  only  failure,  but  parental  “Of  course,”  Mr.  Gruening  asserts,  managinj 
disfavor.  “advertising  is  the  newspaper’s  staff  of  Tribune. 

For  a  year  he  worked  on  the  Ameri-  life.  And  there  are  many  ways  in  which  Grueni 
can.  then,  convinced  that  he  should  have  the  ‘editorial  end’  can  cooperate  with  volunteer 
something  to  show  for  his  three  and  a  the  advertising  department.  Foremost  sent  to  tl 
half  years  of  medical  education,  re-  of  these  is  to  build  the  kind  of  a  news-  ing  Carr 
entered  Harvard  and  was  _  awarded  his  paper  that  grows  in  circulation.  Second  Kentuck; 
doctor  of  medicine  degree  in  1912.  is  to  integrate  the  newspaper  solidly  with  After 

The  sheepskin,  however,  was  put  aside  every  worth-while  movement^  and  purpose  eral  mar 
and  Gruening  re-entered  the  newspaper  in  a  community.  By  lending  its  con-  Then  he 
field  as  a  reporter  on  the  old  Boston  structive  asistance  (although  the  word  torship 
Evening  Herald.  W’hen  the  Herald  was  ‘constructive’  has  been  terribly  per-  years.  1 
suddenly  merged  with  the  Evening  verted)  a  newspaper  can  render  really  interestei 
Traveler  he  joined  the  morning  Herald,  surprising  help  to  its  city.  It  can  raise  and  stai 
When  the  war  started  m  Europe,  he  was  the  cultural  level.  It  can  improve  the  which  br 
acting  city  editor.  His  employers  dis-  standards  of  living.  It  can  add  tangibly  States  c 
covered  that  he  had  traveled  in  Europe  to  the  happiness  of  many  people.  To  Domingc 
and  had  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  do  so  is  both  a  newspaper’s  elementary  can  peop 
regions  through  which  armies  were  duty  and  good  business  policy.”  year  of 

marching.  He  was  made  “war  editor”  Suddenly  Gruening’s  career  on  the  for  Uni 

and  was  serving  in  that  capacity  when  Traveler  ended.  The  paper  had  pub-  storation 
the  call  came  in  October.  1914,  for  him  lished  as  one  of  its  leads,  a  story  that  by  Pres 
to  fill  the  managing  editorship  of  the  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  by  virtue  of  In  192 


DR.  ERNEST  GRUENING, 
Editor,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
News 
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4  2  7,3  70  - WEEKDAYS 

7  2  6,22  1  - SUNDAYS 

Average  net  paid  sale  of  The. 

New  York  Times  for  the  six 
months  ended  September  30, 1930* 

The  weekday  sale* 

represents  a  gain  in  New  York  City 
and  suburbs,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  six  months  a  year 
ago;  the  Sunday  sale  represents  a 
gain  of  19,844  in  city  and  suburbs, 
and  a  total  gain  of  19,294  copies. 

Average  net  paid  sales  weekdays 
now  exceed  440,000;  the  Sunday 
sale,  October  12,  was  759,285  copies. 

No  premiums,  no  contests,  no 
forced  sales  are  used  to  obtain  The 
New  York  Times  circulation.  It  is 
purchased  and  read  for  the  value 
of  its  complete,  accurate  news. 

Hrm  fork  Sitmro 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Talk  ^^Merchandise 
Coverage — Newspapers  Have  as  Many 


”  Circulation  Rather  Than  Mathematical  or  Statistical 
Kinds  of  Circulation  as  the  Store  Has  Kinds  of  Goods 


Right  now  the  average  merchant’s 
main  problem  is  how  to  move  short 
season  merchandise  quickly.  On  many 
style  and  personality  lines  the  selling- 
value  (as  far  as  full  profit  goes)  fades 
out  quickly.  Women  especially  are 
capricious  about  certain  items  of  acces¬ 
sory  use  and  adornment  like  millinery, 
costume  jewelry,  highly  individualized 
style  items  of  outer  apparel,  evening 
wear,  and  so  on. 

Just  now  one  of  the  problems  the 
solicitor  has  to  face  is  how  to  convince 
the  niorchant  that  Xovember  is  one  of 
the  months  when  regular  schedule  of 
insertions  and  liberal  space  usage  are  im- 
p<‘irtant,  no  matter  which  paper  of  two 
or  three  he  may  favor;  and.  of  course, 
to  convince  him  of  the  specific  worth  of 
his  own  paper. 

Merch,ants  ought  to  think  right  now  of 
space  not  in  terms  of  cost  on  sales  but 
in  terms  of  the  stimulative  and  creative 
effect  of  circulation  on  specific  lines  of 
goods  that  need  quick  atid  steady  move¬ 
ment  over  short  selling  periods. 

Rut  with  rare  e.xccptions,  particularly 
in  smaller  and  mediuni-sizeei  populations, 
and  in  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  the 
average  store,  the  viewpoint  still  holds 
that  space  usage  must  be  appropriated  on 
last  year’s  sales  as  compared  to  expecta¬ 
tions  the  same  day,  week  or  selling  period 
this  year. 

.And  so  a  small  city  example  is  used 
here  as  a  suggestion  to  help  the  solicitor 
help  the  merchant  sec  the  value  of  con¬ 
sistent  insertions  on  schedule.  Take  a 
small  city  of  IS.fKK)  population,  a  dry 
goods  or  department  store  as  an  example, 
and  say  the  week  ending  Nov.  8  is  the 
time,  and  millinery  as  a  specific  depart¬ 
ment  or  type  of  goods. 

Style  sales  begin  to  sag  a  little  the 
second  week  of  November  because  buy¬ 
ing  activity  picks  up  on  pre-holiday  lines 
and  cold  weather  staples.  For  the  sake 
of  argument,  consider  that  there  are 
three  other  department  stores  in  town 
each  with  a  millinery  department  and 
that  there  are  at  least  si.x  speciality 
shops  selling  nothing  but  millinery. 
The  merchant  in  question  has  then  real 
competition  so  far  as  his  store  as  a 
whole  is  concerned,  and  intense  compe¬ 
tition  in  millinery. 

Millinery  is  a  style  commodity  in¬ 
fluenced  by  fashion ;  it  is  a  short  season 
commodity;  fashions  change  frequently, 
and  to  complicate  matters,  a  pretty  full 
stock  must  be  carried  to  get  any  ap¬ 
preciable  volume  of  sales,  due  to  the 
many  varying  slants  a  fashion  may  take 
in  hats. 

And  another  thing :  Once  a  line  of 
millinery  begins  to  go  out  of  fashion, 
nothing  little  short  of  giving  it  away 
will  move  it.  (This  is  modified  some¬ 
what  by  the  kind  of  millinery  carried, 
but  is  accurate  enough  for  the  purpose 
here.) 

And  every  merchant  is  familiar  with 
the  associate  fact  that,  now-a-days  when 
women  habitually  buy  several  hats  (at 
small  or  medium  prices)  rather  than  one 
or  two  better  priced  hats  in  a  season, 
that  once  millinery  sales  slow  up  the 
sales  of  closely  allied  lines,  corsets, 
shoes,  slippers  and  the  like  are  likely  to 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  LVIII 

TWO  SLANTS  ON  HOW  TO  PRESENT  THE  SPECIFIC 
ARGUMENT  OUTLINED  IN  THIS  ARTICLE 

Number  1 — A  poor  way:  “Advertise  all  you  can  during  the  fall  selling 
season.  Our  paper  covers  the  town  and  surrounding  community.”  If  this 
is  the  salesman’s  canvass,  it  will  not  influence  the  busy  merchant  very  much. 
He  views  circulation  in  hulk  because  not  being  a  circulation  student  he  does 
not  think  of  such  a  thing  as  millinery  circulation. 

Number  2 — ,4  real  argument;  “Newspaper  circulation  does  not  circulate 
like  a  river  of  water,  it  does  not  flow  in  a  stream.  It  circulates  like  gas 
or  air  on  the  landscape —falls  or  settles  over  all  the  area  at  the  same  time 
with  equal  force.  Every  item  you  advertise  in  our  paper  reaches  every  woman 
who  reads  our  paper  at  about  the  same  time.  Our  circulation  does  not  trickle, 
it  spreads.  You  want  quick  action  on  millinery.” 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  merchant  knows  the  real  value  of  consistent  ham¬ 
mering  on  a  line  of  the  kind  typified  by  millinery,  whether  or  not  he  admits  it. 
The  example  fits  any  short-season  line  or  item. 


Rocky  Mountain  News  for  two  years 
Later  he  was  Sunday  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh  Press  and  when  Scripps-Howard 
bought  the  Buffalo  Times  he  ^came 
matiaging  editor. 

AVIATORS  RECEIVE  CHECK 


begin  to  run  spotty  in  transactions  at 
least  two  out  of  five  days  a  week. 

However  this  may  be  (it  varies  in 
stores),  the  bare  fact  offers  a  good  basis 
for  argument  on  the  solicitor’s  part  for 
an  extra  advertisement  over  and  al)ove 
regular  schedule,  or  a  little  more  space 
per  advertisement  for  a  specific  day. 

The  argument  ought  to  be  bolstered  up 
with  definite  and  pertinent  facts,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  about  the  amount  of  millinery  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  the  town  by  all  of  the  stores 
during  the  period  in  question;  (most 
papers  can  collect  such  data  from_  gov¬ 
ernment  reports  and  other  statistical 
sources). 

Then  the  solicitor  should  talk  in 
terms  of  the  merchant’s  selling  problem, 
pointing  out  .some  interesting  facts  about 
newspaper  circulation — facts  about  _  so 
many  copies  Monday,  Tuesday,  Friday 
or  Sunday.  He  may  just  refer  to  the 
paper’s  5,(XX).  8,0(X)  or  10,000  circulation, 
but  he  will  greatly  emphasize  the 
paper’s  millinery  circulation,  not  in  terms 
of  “nine-tenths  of  our  circulation  is  read 
by  women,”  although  that  may  true, 
but  in  terms  of  “every  day  in  this  town 
some  stores  sell  this  or  that  number  of 
hats  between  now  and  any  given  date, 
and  millinery  is  one  of  the  items  women 
like  to  read  about  before  buying.” 

Then  if  he  is  on  his  toes  he  will  point 
out  that  his  paper  has  just  as  much  mil¬ 
linery  circulation  as  the  merchant  has 
millinery.  This  is,  every  unit  or  copy  of 
circulation  is  multiplied  by  every  indi¬ 
vidual  piece  of  millinery  in  the  mer¬ 
chants’  stock  while  the  stock  is  in  season 
— every  copy  represents  a  given  number 
of  hat  prospects. 

As  a  rule  the  solicitor  would  not  think 
of  that  but  he  would  if  he  knew  the 
merchant’s  seasonal  problems.  If  he 
argues  the  question  of  more  linage  for 
hats  on  that  basis,  the  merchant  will  buv 
more  because  he  can  see  that  it  would 
be  worth  the  investment. 

Sell  the  merchant  millinery  circulation 
rather  than  mathematical  or  statistical 
circulation. 


EDITORS  AT  DAIRY  SHOW 

Seventy  editors  from  Missouri  and 
Illinois  were  guests  Oct.  11  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Louis.  The 


reception  committee  included  E.  Lans¬ 
ing  kay,  publisher,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  pub¬ 
lisher.  .St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Lt.- 
Gov.  E.  H.  Winter,  publisher,  Jefferson 
City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune,  spoke  at  the 
meeting. 


$25,000  for  Dalla*  Flight  Preiented 
at  New  York  Advertising  Club 

The  $25,0(X)  check  won  by  Dieudonne 
Coste  and  Maurice  Rellonte  in  their  suc¬ 
cessful  flight  from  Paris  to  New  York 
and  on  to  Dallas,  was  presented  to  them 
Oct.  16  at  an  “international  luncheon" 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
scene  of  congratulatory  luncheons  for 
many  famous  aviators. 

The  check  was  given  by  William  E. 
Easterwood.  Jr.,  of  Dallas,  a  member  of 
the  club.  Charles  E.  Murphy,  president 
of  the  club,  was  in  charge. 

The  check  itself  is  an  elaborate  affair 
in  four  colors,  with  views  of  Paris,  New 
York,  and  Dallas  thereon.  It  is  said  to 
have  cost  $200.  A  flock  of  facsimiles 
were  also  made  as  souvenirs. 


B.  B.  RE-ELECTS  FULLER 

C.  Fuller,  president  of  the  Fuller 


TWO  JOIN  UNITED  PRESS 

L.  L.  Intake,  former  managing  editor. 
Buffalo  Times,  and  Delvert  Clark,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  NeTc  York  Times,  Baltimore 
Sun  and  Plain  Talk  magazine,  joined  the 
New  ork  staff  of  United  Press  this 
week.  Leake  has  been  in  newspaper  work 
since  just  after  the  World  War.  He 
served  seven  years  as  reporter,  sports 
editor,  city  editor,  managing  editor  and 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Akron  Times-Pre.is 
and  was  Sunday  editor  of  the  Denier 


B. 

Brush  Company,  Hartford.  Conn.,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau.  Inc.,  by  the  board 
of  directors  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in 
Ne\y  York  last  week.  C.  W.  Ranta,  vice 
president.  Bank  of  America,  New  York, 
was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer 
and  H.  C.  Osborn,  president,  .American 
Multigraph  Company.  Cleveland,  was 
elected  vice-president  to  succeed  William 
,A.  Hart,  director  of  .advertising,  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 


If  you  have  something  to  sell  to  the 
WOMEN  of  SEATTLE  . . .  note  these 

SEATTLE  TIMES  “FIRSTS” 

,  .  .  as  reported  by  De  Lisser  Bros,  in  their  sum¬ 
mary  of  Net  Paid  Linage  carried  by  Seattle  news¬ 
papers  in  the  8-month  period  ending  August  31st: 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 

The  Seattle  Times  1,755,536 

2nd  newspaper .  766,354 

3rd  newspaper .  467,166 

WOMEN’S  WEAR 

'The  Seattle  Times  336,214 

2nd  newspaper .  186,155 

3rd  newspaper .  77,792 

FOOD 

'The  Seattle  Times  877,778 

2nd  newspaper .  466,583 

3rd  newspaper .  304,558 


FURNU.  _.tE 

The  Seattle  Times  .  .  .  359,901 

2nd  newspaper .  166,673 

3rd  newspaper .  33,391 

JEWELRY 

TThe  Seattle  ’Times  212,428 

2nd  newspaper .  125,756 

3rd  newspaper .  50,976 

DRUG  STORE 

'The  Seattle  Times  99,237 

2nd  newspaper .  61,066 

3rd  newspaper .  34,538 


THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 

Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBVRBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  neu'spaper.  It  also 
LEADS  .4LL  newspapers  in  the  tu'o  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions —  The  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


NOTE:  Other  Seattle  Times  “linage  firsts”  for  the  8-month 
period:  Amusements,  Automobiles,  Auto  Accessories,  Bev¬ 
erages,  Men’s  Clothing,  Electrical  Appliances,  Financial, 
Hotels,  Insurance,  Medicines,  Real  Estate,  Transportation, 
Shoes. 

THE  SEATTLE  DAILY  TIMES 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Representative 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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9  months 

ROTOGRAVURE 

ADVERTISING 

Total  Linage 

The  Press  145,087 

Hearsfs  Paper  85, 191 
Press  Lead  59,896 

St  IN  PITTSBURGH 

in  ROTOGRAVURE,  too! 


Study  the  figures  in  the  statistical  tables  above.  Tbey  give 
the  uiidisputable  facts  about  Rotogravure  advertising  in 
Pittsburgh. 

1-15,087  lines  of  rotogravure  a<lverti8ing  were  published 
hy  The  Press  in  the  past  nine  months — against  85,191  in 
Hearsl’s  paper.  21,560  of  the  85,191  Hearst  paper  linage 
were  in  a  special  tabloid  section  published  for  Kauf mannas 
department  store — arranged  for  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  ti'hen  eleven  large  retail  stores  were  temporarily  out 


of  The  Press,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  a  discussion  on 
rate-making  principles. 

Such  simple,  ungilded  facts  are  the  only  dependable  basis 
for  an  advertiser  in  selecting  profitable  media — facts  you 
may  readily  substantiate  from  the  unbiased  eoliimiis  of 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Ill  rotogravure,  as  in  total  advertising  linage,  The  Press 
continues  1st  in  Pittsburgh,  by  reason  of  its  Habit  of  Pro¬ 
ducing  Results. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS. HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARE  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS  ...  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


evic Aco 


•  AN  rSANCIICO 


AOt  ANCILBS 


PB1LAOBI.PNIA 


■  UPP A  LO 


ATLANTA 
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PUBLICITY  AND  SUBSCRIPTION  RULES 
AMENDED  BY  A.  B.  C.  DIRECTORS 


Members  May  Be  Cited  to  Appear  Before  Board  for  Violation 
of  Publicity  Ruling — Resolution  Interprets  Violations — 
Procedure  of  Testing  Subscriptions  Outlined 


Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  have  authorized  changes 
and  interpretations  of  the  bureau’s  pub- 
licit'-  rule  and  have  amended  the  rule  on 
testing  the  validity  of  subscriptions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  October  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau.  On  the  publicity  rules,  Chapter 
I),  Article  1,  Section  7  was  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“(a)  When  a  violation  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  rules  of  the  Bureau  is  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  managing  director, 
the  member  violating  the  rules  shall  be 
called  upon  to  abandon  the  act  or  prac¬ 
tice  which  is  in  violation  of  the  rules, 
and,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  managing 
director,  it  is  neces.sary  for  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  Bureau,  the  of¬ 
fending  member  may  be  at  once  cited 
to  api)ear  before  the  Board  to  show 
catise  why  action  should  not  be  taken  in 
conformity  with  the  by-laws  and  rules 
of  the  Bureau. 

“(b)  A  bulletin  may  lx;  issued  to  mem¬ 
bers,  if  such  action  seems  to  tlK  manag¬ 
ing  director  necessary  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  the  Bureau.  Such 
bulletin  shall  be  so  worded  that  mem¬ 
bers  may  have  proper  knowledge  of  the 
violation  but  the  details  of  the  offense 
shall  not  be  given  if  the  injury  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  done  by  the  offend¬ 
ing  publicity  would  be  aggravated  there- 
by.’’ 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted; 
“Resoiatji.  that  the  authority  of  the 
Bureau  is  implied  onl}-  when  .some  au¬ 
thority  is  directly  given  for  the  figures 
or  data  used  and,  by  the  wording,  it  may 
be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  is  meant.” 
Chapter  D,  Section  3  was  repealed. 
The  words  “or  the  figures”  in  Article 
1,  Section  1  (a)  were  stricken  out. 

The  rule  on  the  testing  of  the  validity 
of  subscriptions  in  Chapter  C,  Article  1, 
Section  3,  was  amended  to  read: 

“(a)  When  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  records  available  are  insufficient  to 
establish  the  facts  relative  to  any  phase 
of  the  circulation  of  a  publication,  the 
Bureau  may  at  its  discretion  test  the  con¬ 
dition  in  question  by  means  of  verifica¬ 
tion  letters  to  subscribers  or  to  others 
involved,  by  personal  investigations  or 
by  such  other  methods  as  may  be  best 
suited  to  each  particular  case.  In  all 
such  procedures  the  cost  shall  be  paid 
by  the  publisher  or  publishers  involved. 

“(b)  Auditors  are  required  to  select 
names  at  random  from  the  subscription 
list  and  trace  them  through  the  original 
orders  to  the  cash  books  or  other  books 
or  record  kept  by  the  publisher  as  a 
record  of  cash  receipts.  The  subscrip¬ 
tions  so  traced  shall  be  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Bureau  the  validity  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  claimed  as  net  paid. 


“(c)  In  cases  where  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  presented  by  the  publisher  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  claimed  as  net  paid  or  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  validity  of  any  claims  made  in 
the  Publisher’s  Statements,  the  Bureau 
may  at  its  discretion  select  500  names 
for  testing. 

“(d)  If  the  results  from  such  tests, 
either  by  verification  letter  or  other 
method,  indicate  that  the  claims  made 
concerning  the  total  circulation  or  any 
phase  thereof  are  incorrect  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  persons 
responding  to  the  test,  the  percentage  of 
such  replies  over  10  per  cent  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  replies  received 
shall  be  applied  as  a  means  of  a  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  total  net  paid,  both  as  to 
averages  and  as  to  issues. 

"(e)  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Bureau 
only  certain  channels  of  subscription 
paiduction  require  testing  or  if  the 
analysis  of  the  inquiry  made  in  a  general 
lest  should  reveal  that  the  negative  re¬ 
plies  are  virtually  confined  to  certain 
channels  of  production,  the  numlx:r  of 
copies  served  on  subscriptions  received 
through  those  channels  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  issues  and  the  full  negative  per¬ 
centage  shall  be  applied  against  that  es¬ 
tablished  number.  In  this  case  the  10 
pc*r  cent  leeway  as  provided  for  in  the 
case  of  a  general  test  shall  not  be  al¬ 
lowed. 

“(f)  When  a  test  is  made,  by  letters 
or  otherwise,  of  claims  made  relative  to 
certain  phases  of  the  circulation  other 
than  the  mere  validity  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tions,  adjustments  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  result  of  the  test. 

“(g)  Any  publisher,  if  not  satisfieil 
with  the  results  from  the  test  of  5(X) 
names  as  outlined,  may  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  test  made  of  as  many  names  as  he 
may  elect,  such  names  to  be  selected  from 
the  subscription  list  by  the  Bureau  in 
such  manner  as  it  may  determine,  and  the 
proper  adjustments  of  circulation  shall 
be  made. 

“(h)  Deductions  made  under  this  rule 
shall,  in  the  Publisher’s  Statements  and 
Audit  Reports,  be  shown  opposite  the 
caption  ‘Mail  Distribution’  in  the  unpaid 
column  in  such  paragraphs  as  are  used  to 
show  the  unpaid  distribution.  In  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  Publisher’s 
Statements  and  Audit  Reports  devoted 
to  general  explanations  a  full  explana¬ 
tion  shall  be  given.” 


BROADCASTING  FOOTBALL 

C.  E.  McBride,  sports  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  Ernest  Mehl  of  the  sports 
department  have  become  radio  announc¬ 
ers  for  the  football  season.  They  will 
broadcast  over  WDAF,  the  Star’s  sta¬ 
tion.  from  the  playing  fields  of  the  “Big 
Six"  conference. 


f^nother  Heal  Publisher. . . . 

—from  R.  P.  CONNER, 

the  DENISON  (IOWA)  REVIEW: 

•Thi.  our  fourth  buriness  and 

successful  yet,  both  in  arlded  •  'we  do  not 

.ol4™™d“th.  cLrlas  Pairiovra  Company 
to  publishers. 


Qihe  (Charles  fertloulE  tapanii 

fiember.  Better  Business  Burea  u  ' 


SikIK  Fiosi  0t.ci4cnt«l  Building 


IndianA(>eli».IndlljLnA 


PROMOTIONS  IN  ATLANTA  DAILIES  HOST  TO  BYRD 


Julian  Harris  Named  News  Director 

of  Constitution — Other  Changes 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  several  promotions  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

Julian  Harris  who  has  been  state  news 
editor  for  the  past  several  months  has 
been  made  news  director.  Mr.  Harris 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Enquirer-Sun,  which  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1925  for  its  fight  against 
the  Klan,  and  other  crusades. 

George  Hatcher  has  been  made  state 
news  editor.  He  has  been  Harris’  as¬ 
sistant. 

R.  T.  Dozier  who  has  been  telegraph 
editor  has  been  named  night  editor  and 
assistant  to  P.  W.  Hammond,  managing 
editor. 

R.  T.  Jones,  a  Constitution  veteran,  is 
assistant  night  editor  under  the  reorgan¬ 
ization. 

Gene  Hinton,  who  has  become  assistant 
to  N.  S.  Noble,  city  editor,  is  to  handle 
aviation. 


EVERYBODY  GUESSED  RIGHT 

After  several  years  of  an  offer  of  a 
weekly  prize  of  $1(K)  to  any  person  who 
would  pick  correctly  the  result  of  20 
football  games,  without  a  claimant  al¬ 
though  thousands  of  answers  were  sub¬ 
mitted  each  week,  the  Buffalo  Times 
ran  into  eight  “perfect  scores”  last  week. 
Teams  running  true  to  form  enabled 
the  dopesters  to  pick  all  20  victors. 
Under  the  contest  rules  a  total  of  $500 
was  divided  among  the  winners. 


Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  spoke  in 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  11  as  the  guest 
of  the  IVaterbury  Americafi-Republicati. 
He  was  given  a  banquet  prior  to  the 
talk.  Among  these  at  the  dinner  were- 
William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  who  acted  as 
host  during  Ailmiral  Byrd’s  stay  E 
Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in-chief;  J^es 
H.  Darcey,  business  manager;  and  Eric 
and  William  B.  Pape,  sons  of  the  pub- 
Usher  and  members  of  the  American- 
Republican’s  executive  business  staff. 


DOCTOR  SUES  DAILY 

Dr.  Frederick  Dugdale,  former  physi- 
cian  of  Lowell  and  Boston,  whose  regis¬ 
tration  was  recently  revoked  by  the 
state  has  started  a  libel  suit  for  $50,000 
against  John  H.  Harrington,  publisher 
Lowell  (Mass.)  S’mh.  The  suit  is  ba^ 
on  the  publication  of  data  on  charges 
that  grew  out  of  the  death  of  one  of  the 
doctor’s  patients.  Prominent  cancer 
specialists  and  pathologists  have  be« 
called  to  testify. 


REPORTER  NOMINATED 

Edward  J.  Butler,  a  reporter  of  the 
Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun,  defeated  John  D 
Nichols,  416  to  229,  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  state  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  First  Westerly  is- 
trict  at  the  G.  O.  P.  caucus  last  week. 


DRAPER  TO  SPEAK 

.Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant  editor, 
Xezo  York  Herald  Tribune,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  New  York  City  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  at  the  Hotel  .Astor  Oct, 
24  on  the  topic  “The  Press,  Does  It 
Shape  Or  Reflect  Public  Opinion?” 


New  England* s  Second  Largest  Market 

130,283 

was  the  average  net  paid 
circulation  of 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

for  the  six  months  ending  September 
30,  1930.  This  is  a  net  gain  of  4,625 
copies  per  day  over  the  corresponding 
period  ending  September  30,  1 929. 

These  ne'wspapiers  have  never  given  a 
premium  to  a  single  subscriber.  Their 
circulation  is  greater  than  that  of  all 
other  English  language  dailies  in 
Rhode  Island  combined. 

Space  in  these  newspapers  may  be 
bought  separately,  or  optional  combi¬ 
nation  at  a  decided  saving. 

Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 

REPRESENTATIVES 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  COMPANY  R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Sealll* 
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Steady  growth  for  fifty  years-from  a  two-sheet 
newspaper  to  the  largest  newspaper  in  New  York 
State  outside  of  New  York  City — -Western  New 
York’s  Greatest  Newspaper,  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  is  celebrating  its  Golden  Anniversary.  .  .  . 
Always  adhering  steadfastly  to  the  policy  of  accu¬ 
racy,  completeness  and  clarity  in  reporting  the  day’s 
news  and  bringing  all  the  news  of  moment  to  the 
reader  have  won  a  maximum  reader  clientele.  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  readers  are  located  in  the  area 
with  the  largest  diversification  of  industry  in  the 
country  and  their  average  earning  power  is  the 
greatest  of  any  large  community  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Growing  with  Buffalo,  fostering  her 
advancement  and  nurturing  her  progress,  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  has  become  outstandingly  the  home 
newspaper.  It  is  read  by  more  than  nine  out  of  ten 
Buffalo  families,  a  testimonial  of  reader  acceptance 
unparalleled  by  any  other  large  newspaper  in  any 
large  community  anywhere. 

Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


Edward  H.Butler  Editor-Publisher 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives,  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta 
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MONTGOMERY  WARD 
PRAISES  DAILIES 

Unusual  Buying  Response  Fol¬ 
lowed  Sale  Copy  Placed  by  560 

Stores  —  Other  Businesses 
Benefited 

Newspaper  advertising  came  in  for 
a  share  of  credit  in  the  response  met 
with  by  Montgomery  Ward  and  Co.,  in 
the  announcement  of  a  nation-wide  sale 
recently.  Reports  from  a  majority  of 
the  company’s  560  stores  indicate  a 
definite  upturn  in  consumer  demand  and 
an  unusual  buying  respcmse. 

Commenting  on  the  success  of  the 
venture,  W'.  L.  Stensgaard,  sales  man¬ 
ager  said : 

“This  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  re¬ 
tail  selling  event  of  its  kind  ever  at¬ 
tempted.  More  than  60,000,000  lines  of 
newspaper  advertising  are  being  used  in 
supporting  it.  The  sale  was  preceded  by 
substantial  buying  programs.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  many  thousands  of  individual 
orders  placed,  contracts  were  made  in 
some  instances  for  taking  over  the  entire 
output  of  factories. 

“We  believe  this  unusual  selling  event 
will  help  accelerate  general  business  con¬ 
ditions  not  only  because  of  the  enormous 
orders  placed  by  us  and  the  re-orders 
that  will  be  necessary,  but  it  is  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  selling  events  of  this  kind, 
iKcause  of  our  lilteral  and  widespread 
use  of  newspaper  advertising,  greatly 
stimulates  the  business  of  other  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  towns  in  which  our  stores 
are  located.” 

WRITERS  BROADCASTING 

The  Chicago  Daily  Neu's  has  started 
a  new  feature  on  its  radio  station 
WMAQ,  “The  Daily  News  of  the  Air.” 
Members  of  the  staff  speak  in  the  series, 
which  was  begun  recently  with  Hal 
O’Flaherty,  foreign  editor  discussing  the 
working  of  the  correspondent  abroad. 
Others  in  the  series  are ;  Dr.  Herman 
N.  Uundeseii.  health  editor ;  Lloyd  Lewis, 
dramatic  critic ;  Paul  K.  l.each,  politi¬ 
cal  writer;  June  Provines,  conductor  of 
“This  Gala  World”  column;  and  Howard 
Vincent  (f’Hrien,  literary  editor. 

TAKES  POLITICAL  POST 

Maj.  Fdward  J.  Gallagher,  publisher, 
Laconia  (N.H.)  Evening  Citizen  has 
been  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  committee,  as  a  result  of  the 
success  of  Albert  W.  Noone,  84-year- 
old  Peterl)orough  manufacturer,  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  dual  nominations  for  governor 
and  United  States  senator.  ^  Ciallagher 
was  campaign  manager  for  Noone. 


NEW  COLORADO  GROUP 

L.  C.  Paddock,  Boulder  (Colo.)  Cam¬ 
era,  recently  was  named  president  of  the 
newly-formed  Democratic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colorado.  Mrs.  Mary  Isham 
of  Brighton,  and  Ralph  Taylor  of  Hax- 
tun,  are  vise-presidents;  Richard  Lyttle 
of  Meeker,  secretary,  and  H.  T.  Wood¬ 
bury  of  Yuma,  treasurer. 


303fll6 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

SEPTEMBER,  1930 

The  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  September,  1930, 
was  192,886. 

Evtrythint  in  Bmltimort 
R€p0lt>*M  Armtatd 


THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


75,000  WORDS  FILED  ON  GAME 

More  Than  50  Sport*  Writers  at  Notre 
Dame  Stadium  Dedication 

Twenty-five  wires  were  used  to  send 
the  story  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  stadium  dedication  game  with  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  Oct.  11,  and  an  estimated  75,000 
words  were  sent  by  sports  writers  the 
day  of  the  game  and  the  night  before. 
The  huge  press  box  in  the  new  stadium, 
seating  265,  was  filled,  although  many 
of  the  occupants  were  admitted  on  com¬ 
plimentary  press  tickets. 

More  than  50  newspapers  had  working 
press  permits  for  the  game,  some  using 
telegraph  and  others  telephone  communi¬ 
cation  with  their  offices.  Both  South 
jlcnd  newspapers,  the  News  Times  and 
7  ribune,  used  this  method  of  play-by- 
play  accounts  of  the  game  as  it  pro¬ 
gressed. 

Capacity  of  the  photographers’  stand 
in  the  press  box  was  overtaxed  and  the 
movie  men  and  several  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  took  their  places  on  the  roof 
for  the  game. 

MAUROIS  GUEST  BOOK  CRITIC 

Andre  Maurois,  French  author  who  is 
in  this  country,  will  be  the  visiting  book 
critic  for  the  Nezo  York  Herald  Tribune 
"Books”  section  early  in  November. 


A.  F.  A.  ELECTS  STERLING 

Ross  Shaw  Sterling,  publisher,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  for  governor  of  Texas, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Advertising  Federation  of 
.•\merica,  at  a  recent  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Regis,  New  York.  He  was  pro- 
l)osed  by  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president 
of  the  A.  F.  A.  Walter  A.  Strong,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chicago  Daily  News  and  chairman 
of  the  A.  F.  A.  bfjard,  presided  at  the 
meeting. 

OHIO  NEWS,  INC.,  EXPANDS 

The  Port  Clinton  (O.)  News  Demo¬ 
crat,  has  joined  the  Ohio  News,  Inc., 
which  recently  acquired  25  newspapers 
in  Ohio  county  seat  cities.  W.  H.  Alt- 
hoff,  owner  and  editor,  will  retain  an  in¬ 
terest  and  continue  as  editor.  The  News 
Democrat  will  be  printed  in  the  plant 
of  the  Port  Clinton  Progressive  Times, 
which  previously  was  taken  over  by  Ohio 
News. 

DONAHUE  PROMOTED 

B.  L.  Donahue  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buffalo  district  office  of 
Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
electric  control  apparatus,  Milwaukee. 
He  succeeds  B.  .'\.  Hansen,  resigned. 
For  the  past  eight  years  Mr.  Donahue 
has  been  with  the  Pittsburgh  branch. 


CANADIANS  HONOR  PEARSON 

Press  Association  Gives  Dinner  to 
Former  Halifax  Publisher 

G.  Fred  Pearson,  K.  C.,  former  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Halifax,  and  one  of  Nova  Scotia’s 
most  prominent  citizens,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  recently  at  a  dinner  tendered 
by  officers  and  members  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association  at  the  Lord  Nelson 
Hotel,  Halifax.  Thirty-six  news¬ 
paper  men  were  present. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  presented  Mr.  Pearson  with 
a  silver  tray,  suitably  engraved.  John 
Scott,  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire, 
president  of  Canadian  Press,  presided, 
and  the  presentation  was  made  by  E. 
Norman  Smith,  Ottawa  Journal. 

The  speakers  included  Senator  S.  J, 
MacLennan,  Sydney;  E.  H.  Macklin, 
Manitoba  Press  Press;  C.  F.  Crandall, 
president,  British  United  Press;  M,  e! 
Nicholls,  Winnipeg;  Oswald  Meyrand^ 
La  Presse,  Montreal ;  Arthur  R.  Ford! 

I. ondon  Press  Press;  W,  B.  Preston 
Brantford  Expositor;  A.  R.  Alloway, 
Oshawa;  E.  J.  Archibald,  Montreal 
Star;  J.  A.  McNeil,  Montreal  Gazette; 

J.  R.  Burnett,  Charlottctozm  Guardian; 
E.  G.  Smith,  Quebec  Chronicle  Tele¬ 
graph;  J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  general 
manager,  Canadian  Press. 


Vvitfl  Sss  Clothing  Stores  buy 

•  *  •  •  ******^*^^P****^  11%  of  all  retail  dis- 

^  plav  advertising  appear- 

stores  mg  m  Indianapolis 

newspapers.  As  a  class, 

'  *  "  "  ww  ^  users  of  display  linage. 

They  cater  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  human  need.  Their  advertising  appeal  is  directed 
to  all  classes  of  readers.  Their  advertising  experience, 
therefore,  is  of  high  importance  as  a  criterion  of  compara¬ 
tive  newspaper  values. 

Last  year  .  .  .  and  for  years  before  that  .  .  .  Indianapolis 
clothing  merchants  placed  the  hulk  of  their  advertising 
in  one  newspaper  .  .  .  The  News.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  1930,  they  bought  more  linage  in  the  six  issues 
iveekly  of  The  News  than  in  the  thirteen  issues  of  both 
other  papers  combined,  Sunday  included.  Indianapolis 
Clothing  Stores  .  .  .  like  Indianapolis  Department,  Drug, 
Grocery,  Furniture  and  Shoe  stores  .  .  .  know  by  profit¬ 
able  experience  that  it  pays  to  concentrate  in  The  News. 


ClothinsS  Stores 


prefer  The  Xews 


liDDiANAPOus  Mews 

Indianapolis  Radios 

Member  of  the  100,000  group  of  American  cities 


Dan  .\.  Carroll 
1 10  F'ast  42nd  St. 


Don  Bridge 
Adrertising  Director 


J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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We've  Coined  a  New  Term 


It  is  ‘Sertioal  circulation  coverage.”  And  it  means  this:  the 
eoverage  of  a  newspaper’s  circulation  as  it  relates  to  the  classes 
of  people  (upper,  upper  middle,  middle,  etc.),  in  the  city  where 
it  is  published.  The  basis  of  classification  is,  of  course,  income. 
For  it  is  ineome  whieh  establishes  and  regulates  the  living  con¬ 
ditions,  buying  potential  and  buying  habits  of  all  families. 

The  importance  of  a  newspajier  to  advertisers  is  ])rimarily  a 
matter  of  eircnlation  volume.  And  on  that  premise  the  Chicago 
Evening  American,  now  in  its  tenth  year  of  circulation  leader¬ 
ship  in  Chicago’s  evening  field,  can  be  no  less  than  first  choice 
in  any  Chicago  evening  paper  sehedule.  Cireulation  figures 
recently  supplied  to  the  goveniment  for  tlie  9  months  ending 
September  30,  1930,  show  for  the  Cliicago  Evening  American 
a  daily  circulation  average  of  531,021  eopies  — 104,072  greater 
than  that  of  the  second  Chicago  evening  paper. 

But  we  have  ever  with  us  those  wlio  would  split  eireulation 
hairs,  and  for  them  the  Chicago  Evening  American  lias  recently 
developed  ineontrovertible  proof  of  its  ability  to  supply,  witliin 
its  great  cireulation,  eminently  satisfactoiy  eontaet  with  all 
elasses  of  Chicagoans.  If  you  want  to  see  that  proof,  the  Boone 
Man  has  it  —  ask  him! 


CHICAGO  EVEXIXG 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
eireulation  leadership  in  Cliieago’s  evening  held 


National  Representatives:  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 

i 
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EXCLAMATION  AND  ‘‘MOOD”  HEADLINES 
SUPPLANT  LABELS  ON  SPORT  PAGE 

Flippant,  Slangy  Style  Adopted  by  New  York  Daily  News 
Sports  Editor  to  Arouse  Interest  and  Avoid  Time-Worn 
Labels — Single-Word  Heads  in  Big  Type  Also  Used 


By  JOHN 

66^  H,  The  Bitter  Shame  Of  It”, 

^  moaned  the  sports  page  streamer 
head.  “Oh,  the  bitter  shame  of  what?” 
wondered  the 
man  who  bought 
the  paper.  And 
so  he  read  tiie 
story  to  find  out ; 
and  learned  that 
the  Brooklyn 
Robins  had  lost  a 
game  which 
would  have  put 
them  in  the  run¬ 
ning  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  League 
pennant. 

Briefly  that's 
the  theory  behind 
Paul  Gallico’s 
venture  into  the  realm  of  trick  headlines. 
Gallico  is  sports  editor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  he  thinks  the  ordinary 
run-of-mine  type  of  head  for  sports  stor¬ 
ies  is  no  good — particularly  ^  for  a  paper 
that  has  to  be  interested  In  a  limited 
space.  A  short  time  ago  he  told  all  the 
gentlemen  on  his  sports  copy  desk  to  for¬ 
get  that  there  ever  existed  such  creaking 
antiques  as  “Giants  Trounce  Cubs”, 
“Harvard  Swamps  Army,  41-0”  and 
“Jones  Wins  Amateur  Title”. 

These  worthy  but  time-scarred  laliels, 
Gallico  observe*!,  certainly  serve  a  noble 
purpose.  They  fill  white  space  at  the  top 
of  a  story,  and  tell  the  reader  what  the 
story  is  about.  But  the  trouble  is  that 
siKjrts  page  readers  know  what  to  expect 
on  a  sports  page.  They  turn  to  that 
section  to  read  about  an  event  that  they 
know  took  place  that  afternoon  or  the 
day  previous. 

“You  don’t  have  to  tell  them  what  the 
story’s  about  in  the  main  head,”  Gallico 
declared.  “You  can  do  that  in  the  sub¬ 
head.  They  know  it  has  something  to 
do  with  sports.  That’s  why  it’s  *)n  the 
sport  page.  If  they  already  know  the 
Giants  won.  as  is  the  case  when  they 
read  a  morning  paper,  they  are  not  very 
much  interest^  in  the  mere  statement 
“Giants  Win”  over  a  story.  It  doesn’t 
rouse  their  curiosity,  but  hit  them  with 
an  exclamation  or  give  them  a  headline 
that  expres.ses  a  mood  instead  of  telling  a 
fact  and  they  want  to  know  what  it’s 
all  alKjut.” 

With  this  idea  in  mind  Gallico  has 
urged  the  copy  readers  to  shun  the  con¬ 
ventional,  and  they  have  succeeded  quite 
well.  They  slip  up  at  times,  he  said,  and 
slouch  back  into  routine,  but  it  doesn’t 
happen  often.  The  time  when  the  de¬ 
manded  cleverness  and  flippancy  is  dis¬ 
regarded  and  heads  take  the  form  of  a 
mere  statement  is  on  Saturday  night 
when  the  first  two  editions  of  the  News 
are  being  put  through  the  plant  in  rapid- 
fire  time.  Last  minute  football  results, 
races,  and  a  dozen  other  things  come 
pouring  into  the  sports  department  and 
until  the  second  edition  is  out,  as  Gallico 
puts  it,  it’s,  ‘Yale  Wins’  and  to  hell  with 
the  comedy”. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  though, 
the  sports  desk  has  developed  a  fas¬ 
cinating  originality.  When  the  Brooklyn 
Robins  lost  an  important  game  in  the 
pennant  race  last  month  the  News 
heralded  the  fact  with  the  headline, 
"There  Is  No  Joy  In  Mudville.”  The 
sub-head  told  the  story  with  “Grimes, 
Bottomley,  Wreck  Robins,  4-3.”  Then 
came  another  blow  to  the  R<ibins’  pen¬ 
nant  hopes,  and  the  copy  desk  voiced  the 
general  feeling  with  “Quick,  Henry,  The 
Rope.” 

‘"rhat  was  a  good  head,”  explained 
Gallico,  “because  it  expressed  a  mood. 
That  was  just  the  way  the  Brooklyn 
team  felt  and  the  fans  didn’t  feel  any 
happier.  All  they  wanted  was  a  rope.” 

Came  the  day  when  the  Giants  dashed 
Brooklyn’s  pennant  chances  completely. 
“Eight,  Nine,  Ten  and  Out,”  said  the 
News. 


F.  ROCHE 

These  are  all  streamer  heads  in  60- 
point  type,  and  they  dominate  the  sports 
page  every  day. 

While  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  were 
playing  the  World  Series,  the  News’ 
siKirts  desk  tossed  off  some  interesting 
examples  of  heads  that  are  different. 
“He  Who  Laughs  First  Loses,”  was 
one  of  them.  This  meant  that  Foxx 
of  Philadelphia  had  knocked  out  a  homer 
that  took  the  game  away  from  the  Card¬ 
inals.  The  sub-head  was,  “Foxx’s  Cir¬ 
cuit  Wallop  Takes  Grin  Off  Grimes.” 
W  hen  the  Athletics  dropped  a  game,  the 
head  was  “When  Phidgetty  Phils  Phiz- 
zlc.  ’  The  most  iK)inted  and  expressive 
head  written  <luring  the  series  though. 
topiK*d  a  story  covering  the  second  train 
jump  of  the  teams  returning  to  Phila- 
<lelphia  from  St.  I^ouis.  Sympathizing 
with  the  wearied  players  and  the  bored 
fans,  it  cried,  “Oh,  How  They  Suffered,” 
The  sub-head  explained  “Series  Just  One 
Train  Ride  After  Another.” 

A  head  which  Gallico  pointed  out  as  a 
real  attention-getter,  was  written  on  the 
story  of  the  first  VVorld  Series  game,  in 
which  Philadelphia  made  five  runs  on 
five  hits.  “Here’s  Economy  h'or  You,” 
was  the  head. 

“That  would  make  anylxKly  wonder 
what  the  story  was  about,”  the  sports 
editor  declared. 

With  the  fooball  season  in  full  swing, 
the  followers  of  the  gridiron  contests 
are  having  their  curiosity  tickled  with 
some  of  the  new  style  heads.  Gone  are 
the  old  terms  familiar  to  the  rooters. 
Now  it’s,  “Yale,  Rolled  In  Cracker  Dust, 
Once  More  Ge*trgia’s  Dish.”  That  was 
last  week  when  Georgia’s  invading  team 
conquered  the  Elis.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Huskies  administered  a  decisive 
licking  to  Villanova  last  Saturday  but  to 
do  it.  they  had  to  put  up  a  tougher  fight 
than  they  expected.  Their  surprise  was 
expressed  for  them  by  the  News  with 
the  headline,  “V’iolet  Shockers  ShfKked.” 

Heads  may  be  different.  'They  may 
.sound  clever  and  breezy,  but  they  are  not 
always  just  what  Gallico  wants.  At  the 
end  of  the  baseball  season  a  cf)py  reader 
wrote,  “Hack  Wilson  Named  Most  Valu¬ 
able  Guy  In  League.”  It  was  set  in  two 
lines  36-point.  Therefore,  according  to 
the  experimenting  sports  editor,  even 
though  it  sounded  snappy,  it  lacked  the 
“bang”  of  big  type.  It  should  have  been, 
said  he,  a  single  word,  probably,  "VALU¬ 
ABLE.”  set  in  60-point. 

The  idea  behind  the  big  type.  Gallico 
explained,  is  to  overcome  the  domination 
of  large  display  advertisements  placed 
next  to  one  or  two-columns  of  type, 
where  the  heads  have  to  compete  against 
black  display  lines.  To  give  these  stories 
a  chance  of  being  seen  he  has  instituted 
the  one-word  headline  over  one  column 
and  two-column  stories.  Under  this 
system,  “SOCK”  sufficed  to  announce  the 
fact  that  Suarez  and  Miller  would  open 
the  boxing  season  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  “DRY”  topped  the  story  of  the 
kidnapping  of  Rhem,  the  Cardinal’s 
pitcher,  who  was  “forced”  to  drink  him- 
.self  groggy.  When  Philadelphia  clinched 
the  American  league  pennant,  the  head¬ 
line  was  “IN.”  This  was  changed  in  a 
later  edition  to  “HOME.”  which  better 
filled  out  the  line.  Joe  McCarthy  was 
fired  from  his  berth  as  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Cubs,  and  the  sudden  shock  was 
carried  over  to  the  News’  sport  page 
with  the  simple  ejaculatitm,  “OUCH”. 

Gallico’s  theory  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  sports  page  readers  know  what  to 
expect  on  the  sports  page,  but  even  when 
they  don’t,  as  in  stories  where  an  event 
scheduled  for  a  future  date  is  first  an- 
nounceck  the  trick  headlines  can  be  used. 
On  Wednesday  this  week  a  dope  story 
on  the  coming  .\rmy-Harvard  clash  at 
Cambridge  carried  the  head,  “’TEN- 
SHUN !  FIRE!”  The  story  that  intro¬ 
duced  the  approaching  amateur  champion¬ 
ship  in  which  Bobby  Jones  sought  to  cap¬ 


ture  another  crown,  was  decorated  with 
this  heading ;  “One  More  Crown, 
Then — ”.  When  Bobby  annexed  the  title, 
it  was  heralded  with,  “Yes,  It’s  Jones 
Again”.  During  the  course  of  the  title 
play  a  desk  man  headed  a  story  with  “It’s 
That  Jones  Feller”.  This,  said  Gallico, 
was  not  so  hot,  but  it  was  better  than 
the  old  style  head.  Anything,  if  it  isn’t 
too  far-fetched,  “dumb”  or  downright 
profane,  is  better  than  the  standard  head, 
he  claimed.  He  has  given  his  men  carte 
blanche  to  be  as  slangy  as  they  wish.  In 
fact  he  wants  them  to  try  for  slang  in 
the  headlines.  It  makes  them  breezier. 
And,  if  the  mcK)d  seizes  them,  they  can 
even  be  ungrammatical.  Here’s  an  ex¬ 
ample.  “Tear  Up  Them  Papers!  Jacobs 
Signs  New  Ones.”  The  story  concerned 
the  arranging  of  a  new  deal  between 
Frank  Bruen,  vice-president  of  Madison 
Square  Garden,  and  Joe  Jacobs,  who  took 
over  the  managership  of  Max  Schmeling 
from  the  Garden,  this  week. 

Jump  heads  must  follow  the  same  rule. 
If  they  can’t  think  of  anything  else  they 
can  write  “Look  at  This”  or  “WOW” 
*>r  “Some  Game”.  Anything  to  beat 
the  conventional.  The  only  heads  that 
have  not  yet  had  an  injection  of  the 
Gallico  pep  treatment  are  those  on  the 
back  page.  These  heads  announce  the 
results  of  prizefights,  football,  baseball 
and  other  sports  events,  and  are  still 
limited  to  straight  statements  of  fact.  It 
is  his  intention,  Gallico  said,  to  try  the 
new  method  on  these  heads  soon. 

“I  don’t  know  if  I  can  get  away  with 
it,  but  it’s  worth  a  try,”  he  observed. 
“It  worked  all  right  inside.  If  it  wasn’t 
liked,  I  would  surely  hear  about  it,  but 
there  hasn’t  lieen  a  bit  of  comment  either 
way  since  I  started  the  system.” 

The  reactkms  of  his  readers  to  _  the 
novel  headlines  are  still  among  the  things 
Gallico  does  not  know.  They  must  read 
them,  he  thinks,  but  they  would  never 
bother  to  write  to  the  paper  about  it. 

Being  interesting,  to  the  News  sport 
desk,  sometimes  means  being  puzzling. 
The  prize  puzzler,  at  least  for  those  who 
do  not  understand  baseball  slang,  con¬ 
veyed  the  attitude  of  a  victorious  team 
toward  the  one  it  had  beaten  quite  easily. 
In  baseball  parlance  a  team  which  can  be 
beaten  almost  any  time  by  another  team 
is  a  “cousin”  of  the  latter  outfit.  Like¬ 
wise  a  batter  who  faces  a  pitcher  he  can 
always  hit,  calls  him  his  “cousin.”  So 
the  News,  one  morning,  started  some 
head-scratching  among  the  uninitiated  by 
spreading  across  its  sports  page  the 
statement,  “Yep,  They’re  Just  Cousins.” 


IOWA  DAILY  EXPANDS 

The  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe-Gasette 
has  announced  plans  for  taking  over  the 
second  floor  of  its  building  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  three  front  rooms,  and  extensive 
remodeling  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  building  to  make  room  for  the  Goss 
octuple  64-page  press  purchased  last 
spring.  The  new  pressroom  will  occupy 
the  present  editorial  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  and  part  of  the  composing  room. 
The  assembly  r*x)m  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  quarters  will  become  new 
composing  rfxim  and  the  lounge  room 
and  bureau  quarters  will  become  editorial 
rooms.  The  rcmfxleling  and  installation 
of  the  press  w'ill  be  finished  Feb.  10. 


H.  J.  GRANT  INJURED 

Harry  J.  Grant,  publisher,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  dislocated  his  right  knee 
recently  when  he  slipped  and  fell  in 
the  corridor  of  the  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington.  He  was  removed  to 
Emergency  Hospital  hut  was  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  home  in  Milwaukee  within  a 
few  days.  The  publisher  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  attending  the  hearings  before  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  broadcasting  station  WTMJ 
for  increased  power  assignment. 


PHILIP  HILLS  WEDS 

Philip  Knapp  Hills  was  raarrie*!  in 
Paris  on  Oct.  14  to  Miss  Helen  Wrangel, 
daughter  of  the  late  Russian  General 
Baron  Peter  Wrangel.  Mr.  Hills  is  the 
son  of  I.aurence  Hills,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Paris  Herald, 
European  edition  of  A^ew  York  Herald 
T  rihune. 


A  la  LCLIJ 


Daily  Two-Column  Cartoon 

Halvor  KaNmuNNon 

This  most  delectable  of  the 
celebrated  Rasmusson  flap¬ 
pers  featured  on  Ledger  Synoi- 
cate  magazine  covers  enticed 
editors  until  they  demanded  a 
daily  showing.  Hence  and 
wherefore — LULU. 


I  ULU  has  100%  IT.  She  looks 
^  just  as  every  other  flapper 
would  give  her  year’s  allowance 
to  look.  Her  clothes  are  as 
snappy  as  her  wisecracks. 

LULU  knows  her  stuff.  Hers 
is  the  ultra-modern  viewpoint, 
expressed  in  the  slanguage  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

PHILADELPHIA 

- - - 
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oungstown  Grocers 

prefer 

The  Telegram 


During  the  first  8  months  of 
1930  the  Youngstown  Telegram 
was  first  in  Grocer* s  advertising 
and  first  in  carrying  21.695 

more  grocer’s  advertising  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1929. 


The  Youngstown  Telegram 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


Chicago 


NATIONAL  ADYERTISINC 
DEPARTMENT  OF 


SCRIPPS.  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.Y.C. 


»AH  rRANCIACO  LOS  AHCRLRS  DALLAS 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS.--OF  THE  AUDIT 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


PHILADRI.  PHIA 
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OHIO  NEWSPAPER  WOMEN  AWARDED 
PRIZES  AT  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Amy  Porter,  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune,  and  Ruth  Elgutter, 
Toledo  Times,  Win  $100  Each — Two-Day  Meeting  in 
Cleveland — M.  E.  Tracy  a  Speaker 


^HIO  Newspaper  Women's  Associa- 
”  tion  in  convention  in  Cleveland  Oct. 
10-12  awarded  26  prizes  totaling  $726 
for  outstanding 
newspaper  work 
during  the  year. 
Miss  Amy  Por¬ 
te  r  ,  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tri¬ 
bune,  won  a  $100 
prize  for  her 
coverage  of  the 
prison  fire  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  last  April, 
and  a  $15  prize 
for  the  best  fea¬ 
ture  story  on  real 
estate.  Miss  Ruth 

A«V  P0«TE. 

limes,  with  17 
stories  on  exhibit,  al.so  won  a  $100  prize 
for  the  best  articles  furthering  the  world 
peace  movement.  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  H.  F.  Harrington,  director 
of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  headed 
the  board  of  judges. 

.\m(ing  the  speakers  at  tlie  convention 
were  M.  E.  Tracy,  Scripps-Howard  edi¬ 
torial  columnist;  Harriet  Parsons,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Mary  Margaret  Mc¬ 
Bride,  New  York  “ghost”  writer;  Jesse 
Mason,  superintendent  of  schools.  Can¬ 
ton;  and  Mrs.  Alice  Van  Sickle.  85.  of 
the  Cardington  Independent,  known  as 
the  oldest  active  newspaper  woman  in  the 
country. 

Features  of  the  meeting  were  a  radio 
party,  where  the  delegates  heard  Werner 
Janssen’s  “Deadlines,”  an  orchestral  com¬ 
position  intending  to  depict  the  life  in  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  office,  a  dinner 
by  the  Cleveland  Press  Club,  another 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Press,  and  News  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  and  a  Sunday  morning  breakfast 
at  the  Lake  Shore  Hotel. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  at  the  con¬ 
test  luncheon  Oct.  11. 

Miss  Marion  Ruben.stcin,  formerly  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  now  with  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Welfare  .Association.  $50  award  for 
the  best  news  storv  in  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  and  a  $20  prize  for  the  best 
story  in  a  weekly  paper. 

Norma  Hendricks,  reporter,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  $25  for  the  best  news  fea¬ 
ture  and  interview  stories,  designed  to 
illustrate  work  of  a  good  all-around 
newspaper  woman. 

Mrs.  Winifred  B.  Roeers.  (Mrs. 
Maxwell),  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  for 
the  best  “advice”  column  and  Juanita 
Clark.  Cleveland  Press  society  editor, 
for  the  best  Sunday  society  page  art 
layout  of  the  year. 

The  prize  of  $3P  for  the  best  fea¬ 
ture  story  publtsbed  in  a  large  news¬ 
paper  was  awarded  to  Helen  Welshimer, 
wbo  is  an  N.E.A.  Service  writer. 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Let  us  make  up  that 
lineage  .shortage  for  you 
this  year  —  have  a  real 
worth  -  while  Industrial 
or  Historical  Edition, 
exploiting  your  lines  of 
industry  in  an  impartial 
manner  —  or  a  Series 
of  W^eekly  Sections  or 
Pages. 

Let  tis  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  for  other 
jxiiiers. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 

45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


Other  prizes  were  as  follows; 

Mary  Berger,  Steubenville  Herald 
Star,  best  news  story  in  paper  of  25,0(X) 
or  less  circulation. 

Virginia  Phillips,  Ashland  Times- 
Gaaette,  best  feature  story  in  paper  of 
25,000  or  less  circulation. 

Sybil  Repert,  Buffalo  Times,  best 
article  on  “Why  We  so  Blindly  Follow 
the  Fashions.” 

Mrs.  Lillian  Shea,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
best  society  page. 

Jean  James,  Columbus  Dispatch,  best 
page  exclusive  of  society  page. 

P'lora  Ward  Hineline,  Toledo  Times, 
best  musical  criticism. 

Esther  Hamilton,  Youngstown  Tele¬ 
gram,  best  column. 

Carlotta  Price  Shea,  Belief  ontaine 
Daily  Examiner,  best  straight  news  story 
in  paper  of  12,000  circulation  or  less. 

Sybil  Reppart,  Buffalo  Times,  best 
humorous  story. 

Frances  Kirkpatrick,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  best  short  feature. 


Ruth  Peiter,  Toledo  Times,  best  book 
review. 

Merab  Eberle,  Dayton  Journal,  best 
poem. 

Edno  A.  Rogers,  Tiffin  Tribune,  best 
headline. 

Frances  Kirkpatrick,  Dorothy  Todd, 
Jean  James,  joint  award  for  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  typographical  errors. 

Laura  E.  Poe,  Zanesville  Times  Re¬ 
corder,  best  story  on  “Highway  Safety.” 

Irene  Hipp,  Mansfield  News,  best  fea¬ 
ture  story  on  Christmas  health  seal  sale. 

Florence  Jackson,  Toledo  Times,  story 
of  most  health  educational  value. 

There  were  741  entries  for  the  prizes. 

NO  ADVERTISING  CUT 

National  Biscuit  Company  Spending 
Same  Amount  as  in  1929 

The  National  Biscuit  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  spending  the  same 
amount  for  advertising  this  year  as  in 
1929  as  an  indication  of  its  confidence  in 
the  essential  soundness  of  busines  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  firm’s  fall  advertising  campaign 
started  last  month  and  will  continue 
through  November  with  363  newspapers 
in  towns  of  500  and  upwards  receiving 
three  inserts  in  September,  five  this  month 
and  four  in  November  with  each  adver¬ 
tisement  totaling  336  lines. 


CHICAGO  TIMES  SUED 

Local  Police  Magazine  Atkt  $100,000 
Libel  Damage*  from  Daily 

Police  “13-13”  knovvn  as  the  offical 
publication  of  the  Chicago  Police  Dt- 
partment,  which  has  been  under  the  firt 
of  the  Policeman’s  Benevolent  Associa¬ 
tion  has  sued  the  Chicago  Daily  JUfu. 
trated  Times  for  $100,000.  The  suit  was 
instituted  Monday  in  behalf  of  Walter 
Wright,  former  newspaper  man,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  magazine. 

“The  Daily  Times  printed,  that  the 
magazine  was  not  read  by  policemen, 
whereas  it  is  read  by  90  per  cent  of  the 
policemen,  it  is  takp  into  their  homes 
and  is  a  paper  of  high  reputation,”  said 
Mr.  Wright.  “It  is  sold  all  over  the 
state  and  enjoys  national  circulation.” 

The  charges  made  by  the  Daily  Il¬ 
lustrated  Times  followed  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  Policemen’s  Benevolent  As¬ 
sociation,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of 
Joseph  Hirsch,  a  solicitor  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses.  Hirsch  is  said  to 
have  posed  as  a  policeman  in  getting  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Wright  appeared  in  Felony 
court  to  assist  prosecution  of  Hirscii 
when  he  was  arraigned  Oct.  10. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  has 
started  an  investigation  into  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made  by  advertising  solicitors 
for  the  magazine. 


ON<E  A^AIN 
THE  TRIBUNE  LEADS 

Adding  to  its  rapidly  growing  predominance  in  Northern 
California,  the  Tribune,  in  September,  again  carried  the  greatest 
volume  of  paid  advertising  of  any  newspaper  in  this  section  of 
the  country. 

Total  agate  lines  of  advertising  published  in  the  Tribune  during 
September  amounted  to  1,277,990. 

In  addition  to  its  advertising  leadership,  the  Tribune  carries 
more  news  and  features  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Northern 
California. 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Tribune  for  the  six  months  ending 
September  30,  according  to  the  A.  B.  C.  statement,  was  82,059. 

I  In  planning  your  advertising  programs,  do  not  I 
overlook  Oakland,  the  Pacific  Coast’s  third  1^ 
largest  market.  The  leading  newspaper  in  this 
field,  both  in  circulation  and  advertising,  is  the  | 


^stociatod 

SvrxTCc 


UiulcdPrr*s  ^ 

69walidateaprm  AssocuMm* 

Oakland,  California 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C.;  THE  100,000  GROUP  AMERICAN  CITIES 
National  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  Sax  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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THE  DETROIT  NEWS  has  always  had  the  greatest  home 

_  _  coverage  of  the  Detroit  market.  This  is  an  indisputable 

V-  fact  willingly  admitted  even  by  its  competitors.  That  its 
Concentrate  your  adver-  reader  interest  among  the  business  men,  advertisers,  mer- 

tising  in  The  Detroit  chants  and  jobbers  of  the  community  is  just  as  great  is  evi- 

News  by  use  of  both  denced  by  the  attendance  of  more  than  a  thousand  of  De- 

weekday  and  Sunday  troit’s  business  leaders  every  Tuesday  evening  during  the  last 

issues  and  reach  4  out  month  at  a  series  of  business  lectures  sponsored  by  The  News. 

of  5  homes  with  com-  Capacity  houses  made  up  of  buyers,  merchandise  men,  sales  man- 

manding  space.  agers  and  advertising  men  speak  volumes  for  the  institutional 

I  character  of  The  Detroit  News  in  its  community.  The  News 

—  -f  commands  respect  not  only  of  the  vast  army  of  home  dwellers 

I  in  Detroit  but  also  of  the  more  select  group  of  people  who  influ¬ 

ence  the  sale  of  your  product. 

The  Detroit  News 


I.  A.  Klein,  Inc.,  New  York 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


J.  E.  Lutz,  Chicago 
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MANY  REPORTERS  ARE  Manchester  and  Edinburgh.  Twelve  are 

,rvi  r'  iKi  & 'vrrx  stated  to  be  under  notice  at  the  London 

IL/LE  IN  ENCaLAlNLl  Evening  Statidard.  Northcliffe  News- 

-  papers  have  given  notice  to  five  men 

Slump  in  Advertising  Followed  by  from  the  Bristol  Evening  World,  five 


Economies  in  Editorial  Depart* 
ments — Unemployment  Increased 
by  100  Per  Cent 

By  Allan  Delafons 

(^London  Correspondent,  Eoitob  &  Publishes) 


from  the  Newcastle  Evening  World,  and 
eight  from  the  London  staff.  Then 
many  of  the  men  displaced  through  the 
Daily  Xews-Chronicle  amalgamation 
have  not  yet  found  other  work.  For  the 
first  time  for  many  years  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists  has  been  unable 


London. — In  less  than  a  year  the  num-  to  send  a  vacancies  list  to  its  unem¬ 
ber  of  unemployed  members  of  the  Xa-  ployed  members  for  the  past  five  weeks, 
tional  Union  of  Journalists  has  increased  as  there  have  been  no  vacancies, 
by  nearly  100  per  cent  and  in  the  British  ^  serious  problem  presents  itself  in 
Institute  of  Journalists  by  2(W  per  cent,  what  is  to  become  of  the  men  who  have 
“Things  are  bad  and  are  getting  worse,"  been  so  long  unemployed  through  no 
H.  M.  Richardson,  general  secretary  of  fault  of  theirs,  that  they  no  longer  re- 
the  Xational  Union  told  me  recently,  ceive  unemployment  pay  from  one  of  the 
“I  can  forsee  no  possibility  of  improve-  two  organizations.  The  National  Union 
ment.  Some  of  ^the  trouble  may  be  of  Journalists  is  augmenting  its  special 
traced  to  the  ‘peak’  year,  1928,  when  the  unemployment  fund  by  donations  from 
great  increase  in  advertising  sent  all  the  members  in  work,  but  um-mployment  pay 
newspapers  in  this  country  into  a  wild  is  at  best  only  intended  as  a  temporary 
race  to_  publish  big  issues.  Now  that  means  of  relief  to  tide  over  short  slack 
advertising  is  falling  off,  smaller  papers  periods.  So  much  and  prolonged  unem- 
are  being  published,  and  there  is  a  panic  ployment  in  journalism  has  given  rise  to 
stricken  desire  to  economize  by  cutting  considerable  distre.ss  and  promises  to 
down  the  editorial  staffs.  give  rise  to  still  more. 

“The  Xational  Union  now  has  240  _ _ 

members  unemployed,  in  its  membership  dcck-ki 

of  5,500.  Xot  a  large  figure  but  one  RESIGNATION  ACCEPTED 

showing  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per 

cent  in  less  than  a  year.  We  are  pay-  New  York  Medical  Society  Discounts 


ing  unemployment  benefit  at  the  rate  of 
£100  a  week.’’ 

The  secretary  of  the  British  working 


Dr.  Wynne's  Advertising  Defense 

Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne's  views  on  ad¬ 
vertising  as  an  aid  to  public  health,  de- 


journalists’  organization  suggested  to  me  ^.^^ibed  in  an  interview  in  last  week’s 
that  there  were  too  many  juniors  m  j.;pijoR  &  Publisher,  found  scant  lavor 
journahsni  nowadays.  In  1923  the  pro-  comitia  minora,  or  governing 

portion  of  junior  to  senior  journalists  of  tbg  Xew  York  County  Medical 

was  1  to  11.  In  1925  it  was  1  to  7.  I  Society,  which  on  Oct.  14  accepted  his 
believe  that  we  shall  have  to  corne  to  resignation.  The  health  commissioner  of 


some  more  stringent  limitation  of  the 
entry  of  juniors  into  journalism.” 


Xew  York  City  had  presented  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  force  the  issue  when  criticism 


Sir  Roliert  Donald,  managing  director  followed  the  use  of  his  name  and  pic- 
of  .Anglo- Foreign  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  and  jp  J^P  advertisement  for  Colgate’s 

^rmer  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  tooth  paste.  Its  acceptance  automatically 
CAronir/c,  recognized  as  an  authority  on  ^frops  him  from  membership  in  the 
the  British  Press,  gave  as  his  opinion  Academv  of  Medicine  and  the  New.  York 
that  the  present  slump  in  advertismg  State  Medical  Society. 


may  be  expected  to  Igst  at  least  until 
the  end  of  next  vear. 


Commissioner  Wynne  made  it  plain  in 
a  letter  to  the  Comitia  Minora  that  he 


PRICE  APPEAL  CALLED 
ESSENTIAL  IN  COPY 

John  B.  Geraghty,  Philadelphia 

Agency  Executive,  Addresses 
Inter-State  Managers  at 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

The  Interstate  Advertising  Managers 
Association  representing  dailies  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  met  for  an  all  day  program  at 
the  Cumberland  Hotel,  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
on  Monday,  Oct.  13. 

John  Geragthy,  Philadelphia  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executive,  declared,  “we 
are  facing  a  grave  situation,  and  it’s  up 
to  us  to  keep  faith  with  the  advertiser. 
We  must  take  out  the  waste  in  advertis¬ 
ing  by  judiciously  servicing  our  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  so  that  when 
business  conditions  are  back  to  normal 
again,  these  same  advertisers  will  have 
explicit  confidence  in  us.” 

“Since  this  is  a  buyer’s  market,”  Mr. 
Geraghty  continued,  “price  appeal  is  most 
essential  to  all  advertising  today.” 

David  Knipe,  advertising  manager  of 
the  North  Penn  Reporter,  and  president 
of  the  association,  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ings.  The  matter  of  program  advertis¬ 
ing  and  other  forms  of  “holdups”  that 
merchants  have  to  contend  with  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  and  practical  suggestion 
were  offered  to  offset  the  evils. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  coordinate  with  the  Interstate  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  .Association  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  March  at  Scranton,  Pa.;  Harry 
Peterman,  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  chairman;  C.  L.  Mcllvaine,  Bridge- 
ton  (N.J.)  Evening  News,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Parrott,  Shenandoah  (Pa.) 
Evening  Herald. 

Following  the  inspection  of  the  Bridge- 
ton  Evening  News  plant  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  men,  each  member  was  gfiven  a 
basket  of  canned  eatables  produced  in 
Bridgeton. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  program  were 
Graham  L.  Schofield,  publisher,  C. 


lorty,  say — finding  new  jobs. 


really  sound  rules  for  gauging  the  capa-  though  received  i 
city  of  intending  journalists,”  he  ex-  younger  doctors. 

plained.  “You  may  get  a  man  who  can  _ 

write  perfect  English,  but  who  has  no  RcriN* 

news  sense.  On  the  other  hand  some  BEGIN, 

men  have  a  really  keen  nose  for  news.  With  its  Oct. 


remain  an  ‘open’  profession.” 


Wesley  Stone  and  C.  L.  Mcllvaine,  all 
of  the  Evening  News.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  association  will  be  held  at  Norris- 
town.  Pa.,  Nov.  10. 

NEW  RADIO  APPLICATIONS 

Two  Dailies  Ask  for  Permission  to 
Erect  New  Stations 

(.Special  to  Eoitob  &  Publisher) 

Washi.vgton,  D.  C.,  Oct.  16  — Two 
newspapers  made  application  to  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  during  the 
past  week  for  permits  to  construct  new 
stations,  while  a  similar  application  by  a 
third  newspaper  was  dismissed. 

The  new  applications  were  the  Green- 
z-ille  (S.C.)  News-Piedmont,  and  the 
Java  (S.D.)  Herald.  The  former  wants 
to  use  1,000  watts  of  power  on  610  kilo¬ 
cycles,  while  the  latter  wants  100  watts 
on  1310  kilocycles.  Both  want  to  broad¬ 
cast  unlimited  time. 

At  the  request  of  the  Sun  Publishing 
Company,  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  its  request 
for  a  permit  to  erect  a  station  to  broad¬ 
cast  on  670  kilocycles  with  1,000  watts, 
unlimited  time,  was  dismissed  by  the 
commission. 

At  the  same  time  the  commission  granted 
added  facilities  to  WSBT,  operated  by 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and 
WSAN,  operated  by  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Morning  Call. 


While  I  cannot  say  whether  there  ^.jjj  continue  his  work  without  regard 
are  t^  m^y  juniors  in  journalism  to  “antiquated  interpretations”  of  medical 

as  Mr.  Richardson  suggests, _  1  think  ethics.  His  program  includes  not  only 
young  _men  are  essential  in  jourimhsm  “any  decent  means”  of  getting 

lor  It  IS  a  verv  stremnus  calling.  There  health  facts  before  the  public,  but  also  the 
IS  not  much  hr^  of  the  older  men  over  establishment  of  flat  fees  for  certain  pre¬ 


ventive  treatment  and  the  listing  of  doc- 


In  reply  to  my  suggestion  that  an  at-  jors  willing  to  abide  by  these  fees.  He 
tempt  might  be  made  to  limit  fresh  en-  has  warned  his  colleagues  that  they  will 
tries  into  journalism  during  such  a  more  and  more  work  to  clinics  au- 

period  of  depression^,  by  some  form  of  thorized  by  the  state  unless  they  modern- 
examination,  Sir  Rowrt  pointed  out  that  j^e  their  relations  with  patients.  These 
sirnilar  suggestions  had  been  considered  latter  activities  are  said  to  be  responsible 
before.  It  is  so  difficult  Jo  lay  down  part  of  the  hostility  he  has  met,  al¬ 


though  received  sympathetically  by  many 


BEGINS  AS  DAILY 

With  its  Oct.  8  issue,  the  Glendale 


and  yet  cannot  write  good  English.  I  JCal.)  Herald  became  a  daily  paper,  is- 
am  afraid  that  journalism  must  always  sued  evenings.  Thomas  D.  Watson, 


formerly  manager  of  the  Glendale  Daily 


The  future  of  journalism  in  this  coun-  Press,  and  James  E.  McDonald,  former 
try  does  not  seem  very  bright.  The  publisher  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Leader- 
Daily  Express  has  dismissed  about  15  Tribune,  are  associated  in  the  owner- 
men  from  its  editorial  staffs  in  Glasgow,  ship  of  the  Glendale  Evening  Herald. 

JWN  THE  PARADE 

a  long  line  of  satisfied  users  is  being 
constantly  augmented  —  join  the 
parade,  get  the  Standard  Advertis- 
ing  Register,  the  Red  Book. 

The  Standard  Advertising  Register  is  a  thoroughly 
dependable  Service  giving  you  the  essential  details 
about  National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies. 

Our  large  force  is  constantly  busy  with  revisions.  We 
I  abreast  of  the  current  changes.  There 

^  \  \  /  is  no  Service  so  thorough  or  complete.  Write  our 

/'ir\  nearest  office. 

JsjfJi  Guessing  -  Get  the  Register  !  ! 

National  Register  Publishing  Company 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

7  Water  St.,  Boston  429  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Clumber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Lot  Angeles 


Are  your 

INTANGIBLE  ASSETS 

worth  measuring? 

*^^hey  should  be,  for  from  these  assets 
can  be  developed  the  important  reasons  why 
an  advertiser  should  purchase  your  product 
rather  than  that  of  a  competitor. 

In  fact,  your  now  intangible  assets  may  be 
your  strongest  selling  point  and  they  can  be 
measured  through  a  Knight  study  which 

.  would  supply  your  sales  department  with  new 

and  helpful  ammunition. 

If  you  consider  your  intangible  asset, 
“Good-Will,”  worth  measuring,  we  can  con¬ 
vert  it  into  tangible  terms  and  build  for  you  a 
new  sales  story  based  on  facts — a  sales  story 
vibrant  with  new  interest  and  enthusiasm  for 
your  prospective  clients.  May  we  send  you 
complete  details? 

EMERSON  B.  KNIGHT,  inc. 

Gerlif Led  ^Market  Studies 

ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS  BUILDING 

INDIANAPOLIS 
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Department  Store  Advertising  in 
Washington,  D.C.  is  Significant 

By  reason  of  the  variety  of  lines  carried  by  department  stores  their  use 
of  mediums  for  advertising  gives  an  accurate  cross-section  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  and  preference  of  local  merchants. 

*For  the  8  months  of  1930  THE  STAR  printed  4,095,702  lines  of  depart¬ 
ment-store  advertising  —  which  was  1,745,961  lines  MORE  THAN  THE 
COMBINED  LINEAGE  IN  THIS  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ALL  FOUR  OF 
THE  OTHER  WASHINGTON  PAPERS. 

Not  only  do  these  figures  give  unmistakable  recognition  of  THE  STAR’S 
supremacy;  but  clearly  indicate  the  belief  of  Washington  merchants  in 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising  in  this  market. 

*  Figures  supplied  by  Media  Records. 
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New  York  Office: 

Dan  A.  Carroll 
110  E.  42nd  Street 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Member 

The  100,000  Grou-p 
of  American  Cities 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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NEW  U.  S.  RUUNG  BOON 
TO  GRAPE  GROWERS 

Extensive  Advertising  Follows  Deci¬ 
sion  Tkat  Wine  May  Be  Made  in 
the  Home  Without  Interfer¬ 
ence — Dailies  Get  Copy 

Millions  of  gallons  of  California  grape 
juice,  which  otherwise  would  go  to 
waste,  and  have  gone  to  waste  in  the 
past,  soon  will  be  marketed  throughout 


Iasti  cclcnv 
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tkr«r  two  (TP*  ^ 

CaUmj  l«iito  of  the  Grifi. 

Make  yomt  eelUr  •  raflito  ■» 
CHI  hf  toirfcm  thtoi  jHM  Mw- 
TdcphoM  CAi«eld  >$«6  far  w 


ITALIAN  SWISS  CGLCNV 


Asti  Colony  ropy  nromoting  grape 
juire  sales. 


the  United  States,  and  w’ith  government 
sanction. 

The  grape  juice  legally  may  become 
wine  in  the  homes  of  purchasers.  The 
government  has  sanctioned  the  sale  of 
the  juice  and,  in  fact,  has  financed  the 
market icg  of  it  by  advancing  $l,4O0,00Q 
to  the  California  grape  growers. 

National  Prohibition  Director  W.  W. 
\V<H>dcock  has  announced  that  as  long 
as  the  grape  juice  is  not  sold  after  fer¬ 
mentation,  the  prohibition  department 
will  not  interfere. 

Quick  to  realize  the  golden  opportun¬ 
ity  as  a  result  of  the  new  ruling,  many 
growers  and  their  marketing  experts 
have  lost  no  time  in  cashing  in.  Every 
known  means  of  reaching  markets,  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  direct-by-mail,  house- 
to-house  solicitation  and  other  sales 
efforts  arc  being  employed. 

One_  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
campaigns  is  that  of  the  Italian  Swiss 
Colony,  San  Francisco,  which  has  elected 
to  widen  its  distribution  through  the  use 
of  the  newspapers,  coincident  with  the 
grape  harvest  now  under  way. 

The  campaign  is  to  lx*  extended  over 
a  period  of  five  weeks  and  is  appearing 
in  Sari  Francisco  and  Ray  Region  news¬ 
papers,  Ivith  English  and  foreign  langu¬ 
age,  and  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  has 
been  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

A  number  of  the  Colony’s  advertise¬ 
ments  already  have  appeared.  One  of 
these  says  in  part,  under  a  caption  “The 
Perfect  Cellar”: 

“Add_  .\sti  Colony  Burgtindv  and  Ries¬ 
ling  Tuices  of  the  Grape  to  Asti  Colony 
TIPO  (re<l  and  white).  Port,  Sherry 
and  Muscatel  juices  and  you  will  have 
the  perfect  cellar.  The  unusual  qualities  of 
these  juices  have  earned  for  them  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  every  cellar.” 

And.  in  smaller  type  lieneath,  this 
added  inducement : 

“We  cau  recommend  certain  experts, 
whose  services,  for  a  nominal  consider¬ 


ation,  are  available  for  the  further  re¬ 
finement  of  your  beverages.” 

Along  with  this  individual  effort  m 
California,  a  cooperative  organization,  it 
is  reported,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
marketing  of  the  grape  juice  under  the 
financing  appropriation  mentioned  before. 

Two  grape  juice  plants  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Calfornia,  one  at  Fresno 
and  one  at  Delano,  near  Fresno.  These 
plants  will  extract  several  million  gal¬ 
lons  of  grape  juice  this  year  and  market 
the  product  through  grocery  and  other 
stores. 

YOUNG  PUBLISHERS  WIN  SUIT 

j  - - - 

Company  Forced  to  Pay  for  Advertii- 
ing  in  Amateur  Weekly 

.\dvertising  contracts  hold  good,  even 
in  amateur  newspapers,  was  the  comfort¬ 
ing  news  received  this  week  by  Marcia 
Racon,  12.  and  Charles  Bacon,  Jr.,  13, 

I  publishers  of  the  Douglaston  (L.  I.) 

I  H'cfkly.  The  decision  was  made  by  Jus- 
i  tic  Kadien  of  Jamaica  Municipal  Court 
I  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  youngsters  to  re¬ 
cover  $182  for  14  full  page  advertisements 
printed  in  their  paper  for  the  Queens 
Retro  Company  of  Jamaica. 

They  publish  the  Douglaston  IVcckfy 
at  their  home,  31  Hamilton  street.  Doug¬ 
laston,  and  testified  in  court  that  tbe 
Retro  advertising  had  f)een  ordered  by 
Charles  Matthews,  a  representative  of  the 
company.  The  company  claimed  Mat¬ 
thews  had  no  authority  to  order  advertis¬ 
ing  for  them,  but  Justice  Kadien  ruled 
that  as  long  as  the  copy  had  been  pub- 
li.sbed  14  times  and  the  Queens  Retro 
j  Company,  with  knowledge  of  its  publica¬ 
tion,  had  not  ordered  it  stopped,  they  were 
responsible  for  the  bill. 

The  young  proprietors  have  published 
I  their  paper  since  Xov.  12,  1929.  They 
i  were  aided  in  their  legal  suit  by  their 
mother,  Mrs.  Lillian  Bacon.  With  the 
I  tmblicity  afforded  them  by  their  victory 
I  they_  have  started  out  to  solicit  more  ad- 
j  vertising.  Thev  claim  a  circulation  of 
200. 

!  ANN  ARBOR  MEETING 

Karl  Bickel  and  George  R.  Dale  on 
Michigan  Club  Program 

Karl  A.  Bickel.  president  of  the 
4  United  Press;  U.  S.  Senator  Arthur  H. 

Vandenberg,  publisher.  Grand  Rafids 
e  (Mich.)  Herald,  and  other  notables  are 
e  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  12th  annual 
f  convention  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
e  gan  Press  Club  at  Ann  Arbor,  Nov.  13, 
Q  14  and  15. 

Other  speakers  will  be  Lee  White, 
^  Detroit  Neu’s;  George  B.  Dolliver,  pub- 
g  lisher.  Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal ; 
■-  George  R.  Dale,  mayor  and  publisher  of 
It  Muncie,  Ind. ;  Elmo  Scott  Watson,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  A.  P.  Record,  Detroit.  Mcm- 
1-  hers  of  the  club  will  be  guests  of  the 
y  university  at  the  Minnesota-iNIichigan 
:s  football  game  Nov.  15. 


MICHELSON  VISITING  LONDON 

Herman  Michelson,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Nnv  York  World,  left  last  week  on 
a  four  weeks’  trip  to  I-ondon.  He  was 
accompanied  by  David  Loth,  former 
member  of  the  World  Sunday  staff,  who 
is  now  devoting  his  time  to  writing 
biographies  of  old  world  personages. 
Phil  D.  Stong,  radio  editor  is  acting 
editor. 

SCHWAMB  PROMOTED 

T.  W.  Schwamb  who  resigned  Aug.  1. 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Tueson 
(.\riz.)  Daily  Citizen,  to  join  the  Tucson 
Daily  Star,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  tbe  Star.  Before  going  to 
Tucson  in  1928  Schwamb  was  with  the 
Scripps-Howard  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Xex¥s. 

50  YEARS  ON  PAPERS 

David  Hastings,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Dunnvillc  (Ont.)  Gazette,  ob¬ 
served  bis  70th  birthday  and  also  the 
50tb  anniversary  of  bis  entry  into  jour¬ 
nalism  Oct.  3.  He  began  in  Hamilton, 
Out.,  half  a  century  ago.  In  1909  he 
purchased  the  Dunnville  Gazette  and  has 
continued  as  editor  and  publisher  since. 
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Can  there  be 
a 

better  yardstick  ? 

CAN  the  volume  of 
advertising  published 
in  a  medium  serve  as  a 
barometer  of  the  purchas- 
ing  power  and  responsive¬ 
ness  of  its  audience? 

CAN  the  judgment  of 
local  advertisers  as  a 
whole  be  accepted  by  Na¬ 
tional  advertisers  as  a  safe 
guide  in  the  selection  of  a 
medium,  or  is  there  a  yard¬ 
stick  better  and  more  reli¬ 
able  than  RESULTS? 


Lineage  for 

first  6  months  of  1930 

Standard 

Union 

Brooklyn 

•Times 

Daily 

Brooklyn 

Times 

Sunday 

Local  Display... 

795,212 

637,649 

110,490 

Dept.  Stores. .  . . 

252,094 

47,813 

3,026 

This  comparison  does  not 
Eagle. 

include  Brooklyn 

Local  advertisers  know  that  reader 
interest,  confidence  and  responsive¬ 
ness  produce  sales,  and  prefer  the 

BROOKLYN 
STANDARD  UNION 


Publisher 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN 


SELECTS  THE  JOURNAL 

aione^ 

TO  SELL  THE 
PORTLAND  MARKET 


The  Journal  leads  all 
Portland  papers  with 
more  daily  circulation  in 
the  Portland  trading  ter¬ 
ritory — more  display  ad- 
rertising  than  any  other 
Portland  paper. 


In  the  city  that  serves  Oregon's  million  people 
...Cosmopolitan  and  other  publishers  depend 
on  the  Journal  ALONE  to  carry  their  adver¬ 
tising  message.  They  know  that  the  paper  read 
in  3  out  of  every  4  Portland  homes 
influences  the  buying  habits  of  this  market 

The  Journal  has  thousands  more  daily  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  Portland  trading  territory  .  .  . 
carries  the  exclusive  Portland  advertising  of 
Cosmopolitan,  Time,  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  many  others  .  .  .  manufacturers  and 
publishers  .  .  .  who  reach  3  out  of  every 
4  Portland  homes*  through  the  Journal 


The 

AFTERNOON 
+  SUNDAY  + 


JOURNAL 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


_ E-304 

Represented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD,  INC.  —  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York;  203  North 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago;  58  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco;  117  West  Ninth  Street,  Los  Angeles;  1524  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia;  306  Journal  Building,  Portland.  Seattle  Representative,  H.  R.  Ferriss,  3322  White  Bldg. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  SHOULD  PROVE 
BOON  TO  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

Akron  Executive  Says  Present  Trend  to  Advertise  New 
Merchandise  in  Classified  Should  Be  Stimulated — 
Neighborhood  Stores  Best  Prospects 

By  DEAN  G.  HEINTZLEMAN 

Classified  Advertising  Manager,  Akron  Beacon  Journal 


display  advertisers  cutting  down 
”  and  in  some  cases  “cutting  out.” 
classified  advertising  should  gain  momen¬ 
tum,  for  if  ever  there  was  an  avenue  of 


Neighborhood  store  advertising  on 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  classified 
page. 

opportunity  to  cope  with  economic  con¬ 
ditions  the  “ojK?!!  sesame"  today  is  the 
newspaper  classified  section. 

Classified,  read  by  interested  prospects, 
presents  the  contact  for  merchants  in  all 
lines  of  business  to  carry  on  in  spite  of 
business  depression  that  has  affected  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  The  unit  sale  being 
considerably  smaller,  and  at  the  same 
time  presenting  the  opportunity  for  con¬ 
sistency,  should  form  the  background  for 
newspapers  to  make  a  strenuous  bid  for 
jiatronage  that  heretofore  has  overlooked 
the  value  of  classified. 

Today,  classified  is  big  enough  to  stand 
on  its  own  two  legs — and  should  and  can 
without  affecting  display  advertising.  It 
should  be  sold  to  non-display  users  with 
the  thought  of  building  them  up  to  ulti¬ 
mate  display  advertisers.  It  should  be 
sold  to  display  users  as  a  supplement  to 
their  display  advertising.  The  id>*a  that 
classified  will  injure  display  is  far¬ 
fetched  in  this  day  and  a*re.  Pictorial  per¬ 
suasion  has  its  value  to  display  and  classi¬ 
fied  men  could  not  out-talk  this  estab¬ 
lished  fact.  And  on  the  other  hand  “the 
word  picture”  in  classified  has  its  value 
in  the  fact  that  the  classified  reader  seeks 
the  classified  section.  Display  advertis¬ 
ing  seeks  the  reader. 

But  to  approach  the  average  retail  mer¬ 
chant  on  the  merits  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  you  will  still  find  many  of  them 
thinking  in  terms  of  “want  ads”  instead 
of  CLASSIFIED.  We  hear  them  say — “Yes, 
we  use  your  paper  whenever  we  need 
help,  want  to  rent  space,  sell  our  home  or 
car,  but  as  a  means  of  getting  business 
we  are  display  advertisers.”  And  yet 
is  this  advertiser  wholly  to  blame  for  his 
attitude?  Possibly  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  fundamental  principles  back  of 
classified,  but  generally  his  answer  is 
prompted  because  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  have  never  made  a  strenuous  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  his  classified  patronage. 

Newspaper  revenue  comes  from  two 
sources-^isplay  and  classified.  Why  then 
should  they  be  content  with  revenue  from 
one  source  or  the  other?  Both  have 
their  own  individual  values  and  are  prob¬ 
ably  as  different  as  day  and  night  when 
it  comes  to  sales  presentation. 

An  analysis  of  the  average  city  will  re¬ 
veal  that  display  advertising  does  not  get 
far  in  the  matter  of  advertising  from  the 


outlying  districts.  Neighborhood  stores 
such  as  grocery,  meats,  hardware,  jewe¬ 
lers,  drugs,  bakeries,  etc.,  should  form  an 
excellent  target  for  classified  departments 
to  go  to  bat.  Also,  downtown  retail 
stores  selling  new  merchandise  such  as 
furniture,  radio,  jewelry,  pianos,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  in  fact  anything  that  is  sold  on 
credit.  Classified  readers  are  thrifty  bar¬ 
gain  hunters  and  even  though  the  article 
advertised  might  amount  to  an  expendi* 
ture  of  $200  or  more — most  of  such  ar¬ 
ticles  of  merchandise  can  lie  obtained  for 
a  $5  or  $10  down  payment  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  credit  system  of  buying. 

Even  national  advertising  might  be 
worked  into  the  classified  columns.  A 
directory  of  “Where  to  Buy  Nationally 
.\dvertised  Products”  would  be  a  distinct 
service  to  any  newspaper  audience.  Be¬ 
ing  general  and  for  the  purpose  of  creat¬ 
ing  consumer  demand,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  falls  short  without  being  followed  up 
with  a  guide  of  some  kind  or  another 
that  would  definitely  direct  the  reader 
to  the  local  retailers  who  have  stocked 
their  shelves  and  are  ready  to  serve. 

During  the  past  spring  and  summer  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  carried  a  Friday 
feature  in  its  classified  section  known  as 
“Saturday  Shopping  Suggestions  At 
Your  Neighborhood  Stores.”  The  idea, 
reproduced  herewith,  was  made  up  of  two 
inch  spaces.  Nothing  larger  was  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  page.  A  promotion  tie-up 
included  a  write-up  of  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  bring  about  an  introduction 
between  reader  and  merchant. 

New  merchandise  is  beginning  to  creep 
into  classified  columns  and  while  it  is 
still  new  publishers  would  do  well  to 
nur.se  along  this  infant. 

“Thar's  gold  in  them  thar  classified 
hills" — but  it’s  going  to  take  prospecting 
and  determination  to  uncover  it. 


TEACHING  SAFETY 

The  Great  Falls  fMont.)  Tribune  is 
using  a  striking  means  of  driving  home 
its  “.Safety  First"  campaign.  When  a 
Montanan  is  killed  by  an  automobile  the 
Tribune  indents  a  box  in  the  story  en¬ 
closed  in  a  heavy  black  border,  giving 
number  of  deaths,  as  follows;  “61 
PER.SONS  have  been  killed  in  Montana 
by  automobiles  thus  far  in  19,10.  More 
than  120  were  killed  by  cars  in  1929." 


LAWYER  ENTERTAINS  NEWS  MEN 

Cieorge  W .  Ritter,  prominent  Toledo 
attorney,  was  host  to  a  group  of  news¬ 
paper  men  from  the  Toledo  Blade,  Nexvs- 
Bee  and  Times  at  a  dinner  in  his  home 
last  week.  Phil  Gibbs  of  the  Blade  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Ritter  with  a  gold  member" 
ship  card  in  “the  fraternity  of  Toledo 
newspaper  men." 

The 

Portland 
News 

^go^Iand,  Oregon) 

—  has  made  a  15  percent 
gain  in  circulation  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  this 
tough  year. 

*  *  a 

SCRIPPS-CANFIELD 

Newspaper*  all  are 
growing — right  now. 
ess 

Notional  ReprtttnfativtM, 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  A  RUTHMAN 


OSWEGO  CLUB  MEETS 


Senator  Pitcher  Addresses  Upstate 
New  York  Newspaper  Group 

Senator  Perly  A.  Pitcher,  of  the 
Watertown  district.  New  York,  was  the 
principal  speaker  and  guest  of  honor  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Oswego  County  Press 
Club,  held  Oct.  7  at  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 
Charles  F.  Wiltsie,  president,  presided. 

A  nominating  committee,  including  G. 
P.  Clark.  Syraatse  Post-Standard,  Harry 
M.  O'Brien,  Syracuse  Herald  and 
Francis  Hartnett,  Syracuse  Journal- 
.4merican,  was  appointed  to  prepare  two 
slates  of  candidates  for  nomination  and 
ek-ction  at  the  next  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  on  Nov.  15  at  Minetto. 

Short  talks  were  also  given  by  Mr. 
O’Brien,  Frank  Barbeau,  Oswego  press 
photographer;  G.  M.  Fannin,  Jr.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post- Standard :  J.  Russell  Gill, 
Osxccpo  Palladium-Times;  Ray  Carpen¬ 
ter.  of  the  Post-Standard ;  and  Vincent 
Terrott,  dean  of  Oswego  county  news¬ 
papermen,  of  the  Syracuse  Journal. 


PAPER  MILL  ISSUES  BONDS 

A  bond  issue  of  $600,000  has  been 
authorized  by  the  directors  of  the  In¬ 
land  Empire  Paper  Company,  Mill- 
wood.  Wash.  The  money  will  be  used 
in  plant  extension.  The  company  manu¬ 
factures  mainly  newsprint,  present  out¬ 
put  being  114  tons  a  day. 


EXHIBITED  AT  FAIR 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
exhibited  a  miniature  paper  at  the 
annual  I’tah  State  fair.  Oct.  4  to  11. 
A  teletype  printing  machine  and  other 
newspaper  equipment  were  installed  lor 
the  exhibit. 


INDIANA  WEEKLY  IS  98 

The  Delphi  (Ind.)  Journal,  weekly, 
celebrated  the  ninety-first  anniver.sary  of 
its  founding  Oct.  9.  The  Journal  re¬ 
cently  moved  into  a  new  two-story  brick 
home. 


OHIO  EDITORS  TO  HEAR 
COX,  BAKER,  SCRIPPS 


Names  of  E.  W.  Scripp*  and  Jsmei 
W.  Faulkner  Will  be  Added  to 
Hall  of  Fame  Roster  Oct. 

31 — Nov.  1  at  Columbus 


Former  Governor  James  M.  Cox, 
former  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D. 
Baker,  and  Robert  P.  Scripps,  president 
of  the  Scripps- Howard  newspapers,  will 
speak  in  Columbus  Oct.  31-Nov.  1  at  the 
third  annual  Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame  dinner  and  Ohio  Newspaper  C<m- 
ference  at  Ohio  State  University. 

At  the  Hall  of  Fame  dinner  Friday 
evening,  Oct.  31,  the  names  of  E.  W. 
Scripps,  co-founder  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers,  and  of  James  W. 
Faulkner,  for  many  years  famous  politi¬ 
cal  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
will  be  formally  added  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  roster.  The  dinner  will  be  held  in 
the  Faculty  Club. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  is  general  counsel  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  papers,  will  pay 
tribute  to  the  journalistic  career  of  Mr. 
Scripps.  Former  Governor  Cox,  for 
many  years  an  intimate  friend,  will  per¬ 
form  a  similar  service  for  Mr.  Faulkner. 

Robert  P.  Scripps,  son  of  E.  W. 
Scripps,  will  speak  at  the  newspaper  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  Saturday  morning  in 
the  commerce  building  auditorium. 


ADDRESSED  MIAMI  GROUP 

Frank  B.  Shutts,  publisher  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  and  Frank  E.  (iuinett, 
head  of  the  Gannett  newspapers,  were 
arnong  the  speakers  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York,  on  Oct  ^ 
given  by  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
an  organization  of  winter  residents  of 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Clayton  Sed^d 
Cooper  was  toastmaster.  Other  speakers 
included  John  McEntee  Bowman,  New¬ 
ton  W.  Gilbert,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Nor¬ 
wood.  Daniel  Frohman,  Joseph  P.  Day 
and  Barclay  Warburton. 
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i  OF  i  OF  1% 

By  figures  published  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
October  4th  it  was  shown  that  the  average  cost  of 
mats  in  the  average  newspaper  plant  under  study 
was  approximately  1/3  of  1%. 

Why,  in  an  attempt  to  save  1/4  of  I  /3  of  I  %,  risk 
the  use  of  cheaper  dry  mats?  A  cheap  price 
doesn't  make  a  cheapened  mat  any  better;  in  fact, 
it  denotes  the  maker's  best  estimate  of  his  own 
product. 

A  case  of  500  Certified  Dry  Mats  will  demonstrate 
to  you  that  on  the  basis  of  dependable  printing  day 
in  and  day  out  Certifieds  are  the  most  economical 
mats  that  you  can  buy  for  your  stereotype 
department. 

Forget  price!  Try  quality!  It  pays! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Ceiilfmd  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  UftA. 

◄  B  1;  Y  ^ 
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and  put  more  people  to  work 


Where  the  logs,  water  power,  and  railroad 
tracks  come  together — that  is  where  you  will 
find  Price  Brothers  newsprint  mills. 

The  logs  float  to  the  mills  in  a  short  one- 
year  drive,  without  handling  or  costly  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading. 

Low-cost  hydro-electric  power  drives  the 
grinders,  beaters,  newsprint  machines,  and 
calenders.  Even  steam  for  the  drying  roll  is 
generated  by  electricity. 

And  the  finished  product  is  loaded  at  the 
mill  into  the  freight  car  that  delivers  it  to 
you. 


That  is  efficient,  modern  production — 
straight-line  production  from  the  forest  to 
your  presses,  with  each  step  in  the  process 
located  to  give  best  control  over  costs  and 
most  favorable  transportation  terms. 

Price  Brothers  newsprint  is  manufactured 
by  the  oldest  producer  in  Canada,  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  world — an  organization  whose 
plants  are  northward  where  wood  and  power 
are  available,  side  by  side,  in  unfailing  sup¬ 
ply  at  low  costs. 

Price  Brothers  &  Company,  Limited,  Price 
House,  Quebec,  P.Q.,  Canada. 


Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 

New  York  Address  •  420  Lexington  Avenue 
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COMPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEM 

1  is  a  curious  and  a  disturbing  picture  that  the 
newspaper  business  presents  in  the  comparison  of 
present-day  and  pre-war  comiKtsing  room  produc¬ 
tion  standards,  analyzed  in  Editor  &  Pl’iilishkr  last 
week.  In  an  era  distinguished  for  tremendous  in¬ 
creases  in  the  volume  and  value  of  the  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  workman  over  the  standards  of  ten  years 
ago.  there  has  been  an  undeniable  decrease  in  the 
industry  as  a  whole  in  the  number  of  lines  of  type 
produced  in  a  day’s  work  by  a  printer  whose  wages 
have  doubled  in  the  interim  and  whose  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  facilities  have  l)een  continuously  improved. 
It  is  undeniable  also  that  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
toward  further  restriction  of  output  and  to  lower 
standards  by  which  a  workman’s  competency  may 
be  judged. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  a  wide  variety  of  reasons 
for  this  curious  condition.  Some  of  them  were  set 
forth  last  week.  Another  plausible,  though  partial 
explanation,  appears  in  a  communication  from  a  New 
^'ork  printer,  published  in  another  column  of  this 
issue.  He  holds  that  the  normal  production  of  ems 
or  lines  per  hour  cannot  be  expected  of  an  operator 
setting  complicated  tabular  matter,  or  detailed  from 
his  machine  during  a  shift  to  other  duties  in  the 
composing  room  and  proof  room.  He  defends  the 
majority  of  his  fellows  from  the  charge  of  soldiering 
while  an  edition  waits  or  when  there  is  live  copy  on 
the  hook,  but  admits  that,  with  the  pressure  off  or 
only  time  copy  to  be  set,  the  pace  drops  notably. 

This  communication  can  l)e  taken  at  its  face  value. 
The  printer  is  employed  in  a  busy  and  well-managed 
office.  His  quality  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  he  has  been  paid  more  than  the  scale 
and  by  the  fact  also  that  he  is  an  “amphibian,”  able 
to  shift  from  the  machine  to  the  case,  proof-desk, 
or  stone  and  back  again  without  loss  of  productive 
ability  in  any  branch.  He  is  not  the  typical  union 
printer  known  in  newspaper  offices,  most  of  which 
are  lucky  if  they  have  ten  per  cent  of  their  personnel 
of  his  type.  The  records  of  the  Typographical  Union 
executive  council  are  filled  with  cases  of  men  dis¬ 
charged  for  incompetency  on  one  job  and  ordered 
reinstated  on  another  for  which  they  have  aptitude. 
Your  modern  printer  is  much  the  specialist,  even 
though  at  his  specialty  he  is  not  required  to  display 
as  much  skill  as  the  old-time  all-around  printer  was 
expected  to  have  in  all  branches  of  his  art. 

The  question  of  an  artisan’s  skill,  however,  is  not 
the  major  part  of  this  problem.  Whether  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  so  many  thousand  ems  or  lines  per  shift 
is  a  fair  test  of  this  skill  is  also  a  minor  element. 
More  important  is  the  fact  that  this  criterion  of 
competency  is  shown  by  reliable  records  to  be  far 
less  stringent  now  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  that  the  union’s  international  officials  will 
not  enforce  a  higher  standard  where  a  lower  one 
exists ;  that  in  many  cities  the  standard  of  competency 
has  been  abolished  without  development  of  a  substi¬ 
tute,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  standard,  the 
union’s  international  officials  are  prone  to  reverse  dis¬ 
charges  for  incompetency.  Important  also  is  the  fact 
that  decision  as  to  a  man’s  competency  to  draw  a 
journeyman’s  pay  rests  not  with  the  publisher  who 
signs  the  payroll  nor  the  foreman  w'ho  approves  it, 
but  with  the  employe’s  fellow  workmen  and  union 
commanders.  Their  judgment  may  be  appealed  by 
the  newspaper  management  to  the  international  body, 
which  however  fairly  it  attempts  to  rule,  will  natur¬ 
ally  give  its  own  man  the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 

The  trend  of  the  past  ten  years  has  been  toward 
larger  power  by  organized  labor  and  less  control  by 
publishers  of  their  unionized  work-rooms,  especially 
of  the  composing  room.  The  force  of  economics  has 
been  with  labor,  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  force 
in  the  next  ten  years  will  be  aligned  on  the  publishers’ 
side.  In  the  shift  there  is  seen  trouble  for  both, 
unless  the  situation  is  early  appreciated  and  handled. 
Even  in  the  present  era  of  depression,  and  for  some 
newspapers  it  has  been  severe,  there  has  been  no 
general  reduction  of  forces,  no  move  toward  lower 
wage  scales,  and  there  ne^  be  none  if  labor  and 
management  approach  their  mutual  problem  without 
seeking  unfair  advantage.  Labor  wants  regular  em¬ 
ployment  for  as  many  people  as  possible  at  the  highest 
possible  wages.  Management  wants  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  return  on  its  invested  capital,  but  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  the  desires  and  obligations  of  neither 
can  end  there.  A  newspaper  has  to  appear  every  day 


Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
be  comforted;  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth;  blessed  are  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled;  blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy;  blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God. — Mat¬ 
thew  V,  4-8. 


to  fill  its  function  and  a  strike,  or  lockout  which 
upsets  this  function  may  sometimes  he  justified,  but 
not  often.  The  possible  public  consequences  of  news¬ 
paper  suspension  are  not  desirable,  either  for  manage¬ 
ment  or  labor. 

To  intelligent  men  on  both  sides  of  this  question, 
the  obvious  solution  should  be  increased  local  and 
national  co-operation.  Restoration  of  the  old  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreement,  broken  over  an  extreme  and  illogical 
union  demand,  should  again  be  attempted,  despite 
past  failures.  More  important  yet.  the  vesting  of 
final  authority  over  employment  in  the  union’s  execu¬ 
tive  council,  wiih  subordinate  authority  in  the  chapel 
and  l(x:al  committee,  is  not  consonant  with  good  man¬ 
agement.  In  its  own  interest  and  to  deflect  more 
radical  procedure,  the  international  union  might  move 
for  the  constitution  of  joint  local  boards  of  union 
and  publishers  to  pass  on  local  discharges  and  dis¬ 
putes.  Publishers  should  insist  on  regaining  this 
authority  over  their  own  shops,  and  be  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  details  of  the  composing  room  job 
to  exercise  it  fully  and  fairly.  With  that  kind  of 
control,  there  is  little  danger  of  men  being  “sweated,” 
or  of  publishers  watching  their  investment  in  machin¬ 
ery  steadily  increasing. 


The  successful  policy  of  the  magazines  is  to 
make  every  advertising  solicitor  "sell"  all 
magazines  and  unsell  all  newspapers.  Tea 
often  neivspaper  solicitations  arc  directed  at 
nezvspaper  rivals. 

A  FINE  NUMBER 

ITHOUT  exception  the  Golden  Anniversary 
Edition  of  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Nezt’s,  published  on 
Saturday  of  last  week,  was  the  handsomest 
black -on-white  special  number  that  we  recall  in  the 
whole  field  of  journalism.  A  special  section  was 
given  to  articles  and  pictures  observing  the  fiftieth 
birthday  of  the  great  Buffalo  daily,  opening  with 
a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  modern  city,  in  remark¬ 
able  detail  and  beautiful  line.  The  cut  occupied  a 
page.  Our  compliments  to  the  artist,  H.  H.  Green. 

Managing  editor  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer  and  the 
staff  had  been  busy  and  brought  out,  not  the  usual 
welter  of  special  edition  material,  but  a  fine  selec¬ 
tion  of  sound  contributions  to  the  thought  of  the  day, 
with  greeting  letters  from  President  Hoover,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt,  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  other  notables, 
and  a  discriminating  group  of  articles  by  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Senator  Borah,  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  Henry 
Ford,  Rear  Admiral  Moffett  and  a  dozen  more  public 
men  and  professional  writers  of  note.  We  were 
interested  to  observe  how  much  the  editor  stressed 
the  importance  of  scientific  development  in  the  era. 
There  was  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  original 
issue  of  Buffalo  News,  dated  October  11,  1880,  with 
E.  H.  Butler,  the  famed  father  of  the  present  pub¬ 
lisher,  at  the  masthead — then  a  six-column  paper 
with  a  first-page  make-up  somewhat  after  the  neat 
style  of  Dana’s  New  York  Sun  in  that  period.  The 
original  concept  of  the  founder  was  a  newspaper  of 
distinction  and  this  special  number,  fifty  years  later, 
honored  that  idea. 


The  answer  to  the  dispute  over  what  should 
constitute  a  college  journalism  course  is  that 
newspapers  want  and  deserve  men  who  have 
both  cultural  background  and  technique. 


I  A  L 

MILTON  A.  McRAE 

Few  men  of  the  passing  generation  did  more  to 
influence  public-service  journalism,  and  encour¬ 
age  in  a  material  way  the  free  spirits  of  the 
free  press,  than  Col.  Milton  A.  McRae,  co-founder 
with  Edward  W.  Scripps  of  the  Scripps-McRjt 
newspapers  and  allied  interests,  now  Scripps-Howard. 
Many  veteran  newspapermen  are  today  mourn¬ 
ing  his  death  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss.  He  was 
a  kind,  honest,  straight-forward,  sensible  gentleman 
remarkably  able  in  the  business  of  publishing  news¬ 
papers.  His  first  job  was  that  of  office  boy,  sweeping 
out  the  shop,  and  he  died  possessed  of  a  large  fortune, 
gained  without  moral  compromises  or  short-cut 
methods,  or  at  the  expense  of  associates. 

Indeed,  we  can  think  of  few  business  men,  in  or 
out  of  journalism,  possessed  of  greater  zeal  for  a 
just  distribution  of  profits  among  associates  and  more 
true  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  young,  ambitious 
men  in  journalism,  than  Col.  McRae  displayed 
throughout  his  career.  Of  his  many  fine  traits  of 
character  one  rather  stands  out  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  writer  who  worked  with  him  or  remained 
within  his  personal  circle  for  more  than  30  years: 
Col.  McRae  was  devoid  of  false-pretense.  His  words 
and  acts  were  genuine.  He  recognized  that  his  talent 
and  preference  were  for  the  business  side  of  journal¬ 
ism.  He  claimed  no  right  to  dictate  as  an  editor 
because  he  was  not  trained  on  that  side  of  the  office. 
He  honored  and  scrupulously  respected  the  ethics  and 
judgments  of  editors  in  his  employ  and  backed  them 
in  their  battles  for  worthy  public  causes  with  his 
every  ounce  of  strength. 

Mr.  Scripps  was  the  editorial  genius  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  starting  with  one  “penny  paper”  and  develop¬ 
ing  to  its  present  power,  and  Col.  McRae’s  loyalty 
to  his  policies  was  as  fine  a  demonstration  of  honest 
co-operation  as  this  business  has  ever  seen.  Col. 
McRae  almost  always  believed  as  Mr.  Scripps  b^ 
lieved,  but  whereas  the  latter  could  indulge  the  thrills 
of  great,  free  crusades,  no  matter  how  perilous  at 
the  beginning.  Col.  McRae  was  called  upon  to  carry 
through,  .smilingly  take  temporary  financial  losses 
that  might  and  often  did  accrue,  make  crusading  pay 
and  keep  the  organization  fortified  and  running.  His 
was  the  more  difficult,  the  less  romantic  role,  and 
in  it  he  was  practical,  easy,  fair  and  almost  always 
happy.  We  believe  that  few  men  have  ever  had  more 
pleasure  from  business  life  than  did  Col.  McRae. 
To  him  each  day  was  a  great  adventure.  Both  he 
and  his  fiery  partner  took  seriously  the  importance 
of  their  mission  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation. 

The  practical  lesson  which  aspiring  youth  may 
learn  from  the  life  of  Col.  McRae  might  be  sum¬ 
marized  thus :  The  newspaper  business  is  something 
more  and  better  than  a  business.  But  it  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  integrity  and  skill  and  its  freedom  only 
can  be  assured  by  solid  and  independent  economics. 
.\bove  all,  keep  free  of  entangling  financial  alliances! 
Do  this  by  standing  on  your  own  feet,  each  day  spend¬ 
ing  less  than  you  earn.  Find  young,  intelligent,  pur¬ 
poseful,  energetic  editorial  men  and  give  them  their 
heads,  backing  their  campaigns  to  the  limit  of  your 
re.sources — this  is  the  route  to  popular  circulation  and 
public  confidence.  Do  not  waste  materials  or  indulge 
extravagances.  Employ  able  and  active  advertising 
men  who  believe  in  your  policies  and  will  fight  for 
your  rightful  share  of  patronage,  seeing  to  it  that  the 
advertiser  gets  a  square  and  profitable  deal,  and  that 
there  are  no  impositions  upon  the  confiding  reader. 
Start  with  small  things,  well  within  your  means,  and 
build  solidly,  carefully,  dutifully  day  by  day,  in  full 
faith  that  time  will  bring  deserving  rewards. 

The  best  testimony  supporting  Col.  McRae’s  iffiil- 
osophy  in  journalism  is  offered  by  the  result  of  his 
life  effort.  Throughout  the  Scripps-Howard  organ¬ 
ization  his  handiwork  is  in  evidence  and  a  l»r?* 
group  of  newspapermen,  from  every  department,  have 
reason  to  remember  with  gratitude  that  it  was  largely 
through  the  guidance  of  this  kindly  man  that  they 
established  their  fortunes,  made  their  names  and  wW 
places  for  their  enterprises,  now  embraced  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization,  still  free  and  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  in  fact  controlled  tlirough  major  employe 
ownership. 


No  advertiser  is  half  as  much  interested  tn 
newspaper  rate  differentials  as  are  the  talkatwe 
salesmen  of  magazines. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


U, 


s.  SENATOR  Arthur  H.  Vandcn- 
-  berg,  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Kat>ids  (Mich.)  Herald  and  a  former 
director  of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
honored  bv  the  city  of  Petoskev  with 
aTuncheon  at  Hotel  Perry  Oct  a  Del¬ 
egations  from  all  parts  of  northern 
Michigan  attended. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  Blade, 
addressed  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Med¬ 
ical  Association  in  Toledo  last  week. 

Edgar  McDaniel,  editor  and  publisher, 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Harbor,  is  the  unop¬ 
posed  candidate  for  mayor  of  North 
Bend.  Mr.  McDaniel  went  to  Oregon 
from  South  Dakota  in  1907. 

E.  M.  Jenison,  publisher,  Paris  (111.) 
Beacon-Xeic's,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  state  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

lohn  \y.  Eedy,  who  retired  a  few 
years  ago  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
St.  Mary’s  (Ont.)  Journal- Argus,  has 
been  visiting  former  friends  and  associ¬ 
ates  there.  He  is  now  a  resident  of 
California. 

Elsie  Frederiksen  Williams,  wife  of 
Paul  B.  Williams,  editor  of  the  Utiea 
(N.y.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  named 
executive  secretary  of  the  Utica  Council 
of  Social  Agencies. 

C.  M.  Young,  publisher,  Helena 
(Ark.)  World,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Community  W'elfare  Board  of 
Helena  Oct.  9. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

T.\MES  H.  DARCEY,  business  man- 
J  ager,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American- 
Republican  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  of  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

Roy  L.  Wardwell,  business  manager, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Erening 
F.rpress  and  Sunday  Telegram,  left 
Tuesdav  on  a  hunting  trip  in  the  north¬ 
ern  Maine  woods. 

Mrs.  .Alice  Fox  Pitts,  promotion  edi¬ 
tor,  Buffalo  Ezening  Xews,  is  now 
handling  the  promotion  for  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WHEN,  operated  by  the  newspaper. 

George  B.  .Anderson,  for  three  years 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  resigned 
to  become  managing  editor  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Wayne  (Neb.) 
Democrat. 

Amos  P.  Nelson  has  rejoined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald.  Evening  Express  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram,  after  a  several  months’ 
leave  spent  at  his  old  home  in  Canaan, 
Me. 

Leo  Bolger,  classified  manager.  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Bolger 
are  parents  of  a  son,  born  recently. 

Lyttleton  Tempes,  who  has  been  on 
the  Camas  (Wash.)  Po.sf  as  circulation 
manager _  has  resigned  to  continue  his 
studies  in  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Lniversity  of  Washington.  His  place 
on  the  Post  has  been  taken  by  Warren 
Austin. 


writer,  were  named  directors  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Tourist  and  Resort  Association  at 
the  annual  convention  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Oct.  9  and  10. 

Harold  Senior,  police  reporter,  IVatcr- 
bury  (Conn.)  American,  who  has  been 
critically  ill  at  St.  Mary’s  hospital, 
Waterbury,  following  an  emergency  op¬ 
eration  for  appendicitis  has  passed  the 
crisis  and  is  slowly  regaining  his  health. 

Milton  MacKaye,  feature  writer  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  visited 
Des  Moines  recently.  He  was  formerly 
on  the  staffs  of  the  old  Des  Moines 
Xeu’s  and  Des  Moines  Tribune. 

Gordon  Hudelson,  state  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  a 
two  weeks’  vacation. 

Lawrence  Salter,  formerly  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  staff,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Toledo  Times. 

Charles  Campbell,  Xetv  Orleans  Item 
reporter,  flew  to  Florida  during  his  va¬ 
cation  last  week. 

Dan  M.  Delaney  of  the  Bristoic 
(Okla.)  Daily  Record,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Birmingham  Post.  Edgar  Burch¬ 
field,  formerly  of  the  Tulsa  World,  and 
C.  P.  Elliott,  formerly  of  the  Muskogee 
Phoenix  have  joined  the  Record  city 
staff. 

Orvin  Malmquist,  formerly  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  has  joined  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  staff. 

Clarence  Paden,  for  the  last  year  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Shattuck  (Okla.)  Ellis  Coun¬ 
ty  Xeivs,  has  resumed  the  editorship  of 
the  Woodward  (Okla.)  Daily  Press. 

Walter  Haney  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
has  joined  the  Indianapolis  News  and  is 
covering  the  city  hall. 

Harry  Van  Lunger,  formerly  assistant 
city  editor,  Buffalo  Times,  has  joined  the 
Buffalo  Ei’ening  News  staff. 

Harry  Bagley,  Salt  Lake  Tribune  state 
editor,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a 
two  months  absence  due  to  an  arm  in¬ 
fection. 

Charles  F.  Collisson,  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor,  .Minneapolis  Tribune,  addressed  the 
National  Association  of  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Manufacturers  in  Chicago  last 
week. 

\\ .  J.  Gordon,  formerly  assistant  citv 
editor,  Seattle  Times,  has  joined  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  copy  desk. 

Theodore  W.  Long,  copy  editor.  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  has  returned  from  a  va¬ 
cation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Robert  Howarth.  formerly  of  the  TrOy 
(N.Y.)  Record,  has  joined  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal.  Howarth  was  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Journal  while  studying 
at  Brown  University  a  few  years  ago. 

-Arthur  F.  Templeton  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  has  returned  to  his 
duties  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

.A.  M.  Smith,  special  writer  for  the 
Detroit  Ne^vs,  was  guest  speaker  before 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


.T.  U.  ELtlREDCE,  Tr. 


JOSEPH  U.  ELDREDGE,  JR.,  pub- 
J  lisher  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
E.vaminer,  was  born  in  Utah,  Dec.  18, 
1874,  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph  U.  and 
Vienna  Pratt 
El  dr  edge.  He 
was  a  student  of 
the  University  of 
Utah  and  later 
county  and  dis¬ 
trict  clerk  of  Salt 
Lake  County  and 
superintendent  of 
the  Salt  Lake 
City  assay  office. 

He  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Ogden  Examiner  i 
in  1912,  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  such  until  1920,  when  the  paper 
Consolidated  with  the  Standard.  Since 
this  time  Mr.  Eildredge  has  served  as 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
merged  papers. 

In  1804  he  married  Maude  Jenkins, 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  He  is  the  father  of 
four  children,  J.  Wayne,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Standard-Examiner;  Ver¬ 
non  J.,  assistant  advertising  manager ; 
Harry  J.,  of  the  classified  advertising 
department,  and  Mary  J.  Hess. 

In  addition  to  being  publisher  of  the 
Standard-Examiner,  Mr.  Eldredge  is 
president  of  the  Alhambra  Theatre  Com¬ 
pany  and  vice-president  of  the  Glasmann 
Investment  Company.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Commission,  Salt  Lake 
county,  1903-10;  U.  S.  Assay  Ciommis- 
sion,  1922—27.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party  and  belongs  to  the  Odd 
Fellows,  Elks,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
and  a  member  of  the  University,  Weber, 
Alta,  clubs. 

the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  recently. 

Clinton  W.  Gilbert,  Washington  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Philadelphia  Pulflic 
Ledger  and  Netv  York  Evening  Post, 
was  a  visitor  to  Cleveland  during  the 
past  week.  He  is  touring  Ohio  and  other 
states  to  view  prditics  prior  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  November. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Siteman,  feature  writer, 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram,  has 
returned  to  her  duties  after  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

F'dward  W.  Cochrane,  sports  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  is  broad¬ 
casting  a  sports  chat  each  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  over  station  KMBC. 

Sidney  D.  Kaye,  of  the  news  staff, 
Sheboygan  Press,  recently  retired  as 
president  of  the  South  and  West  Side 
.Advancement  .Association,  prominent 
civic  group,  after  seven  years  in  that 
(Continued  on  next  Page) 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

pRANK  F.  COLLINS,  editor.  Areola 
(Ill.)  Record-Herald.  is  recuperating 
in  Union  hospital.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  from 
an  operation  he  underwent  last  week. 

W.  F.arl  Hall.  managing  editor.  Mason 
i-*ty  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  an  Iowa  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  American  Legion  convention 
at  Boston,  was  named  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations. 

H.  G.  Long,  managing  editor.  Leth- 
"jHqe  (Alta.)  Herald,  recently  addressed 
•ne  Lethbridge  Ministerial  association  on 
now  to  prepare  church  news  for  the  press. 

Ben  Prout.  formerly  managing  editor, 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  and  more  re¬ 
cently  city  editor,  Jctcksonville  Journal, 
nas  joined  the  Miami  Daily  News  as  act- 
Sunday  editor.  Before  coming  to 
Honda,  Mr.  Prout  was  with  newspapers 
1?  Albany,  N.  Y.  Allen  Morris,  Miami 
Baily  News  copy  boy  for  the  past  four 
.'cars,  is  now  a  cub  reporter. 

Carl  Saunders,  associate  editor.  Grand 
Popids  (Mich.)  Herald,  and  Lee  M. 
Woodruff,  Grand  Rapids  Press  editorial 


IS  the  day  looks  dark 
Make  ’em  Laugh  ! 

If  the  scene  doesn’t  seem  bright  to  those  readers  who 
have  been  reading  about  depressions,  there’s  nothing 
better  for  the  situation  than  a  good  laugh  or  two. 

For  instance: 

JOE  PALOOKA,  daily  strip. 

RUBE  GOLDBERG,  daily  strip. 

DOCTOR  ROCKWELL,  weekly  article. 

WILL  ROGERS,  daily  and  Sunday. 

WINDY  RILEY,  daily  strip. 


•••Under  Pressure 

of 

Public  Demand 

_ SAYS _ 

ANOTHER  EDITOR 


top  of  the  economy-measure 
cancellation  of  ELLA 
CINDERS  in  the  Waterbury  Ameri¬ 
can  .  .  .  immediately  re¬ 
stored  with  this  expla¬ 
nation  from  W.  Robert 
Stevenson  .  ..“business 
depression  won’t  stop 
ELLA  CINDERS  .  .  . 
we  attempted  to  curtail 
by  dropping  ELLA  out, 
but  our  public  insisted 
that  we  put  her  back 
in.”  ...  On  top  of  this  . 
received  the  following  letter  from 
J.  S.  Mims,  generai  manager  of  The 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune  .  .  . 


“Continue  ELLA  CINDERS  ... 
ITe  were  gratified  to  note  the 
popularity  of  this  feature  when 
it  was  withdrawn  from  our  col¬ 
umns.  We  had  many  personal 
and  telephone  calls  and  under 
pressure  of  public  demand  we 
feel  that  it  is  expedient  to  retain 
ELLA  CINDERS.” 


The  pressure  of  pubiic  demand 
keeps  the  iist  of  ELLA  CINDERS 
subscribers  growing  .  .  .  The  latest 
additions  to  the  nation-wide  list 
are  .  .  . 


Tht  Wichita  Beacon  ... 
October  27  ..  . 

The  Albany  Times  Union 
starts  November  3  ..  , 


we  have 
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Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor; 
John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 

EXEOTTiVE 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Croomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man. 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 
London,  England,  office:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  World’s  Press  News,  Lud- 
gate  House,  110  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  4. 
Paris,  FVance,  office:  76  rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris 
Editor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  ELlwin  John¬ 
son  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Bruns, 
Western  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg,  Los  Angeles;  and 

Stuart  Bldg,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.PA.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April— 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field— 


Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: —  _ 
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The  single  column  forty4wo  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C."  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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office.  The  members  presented  him  with 
a  cameo  ring. 

Mel  W'ashburn,  city  editor  New  Or¬ 
leans  Tribune,  has  returned  from  his 
vacation. 

Miss  Helen  Hyman,  feature  writer. 
New  Orleans  Item,  has  returned  to 
work  following  an  automobile  accident 
in  which  she  suffered  a  broken  jaw. 

Paul  Conant  has  been  promoted  from 
the  copy  desk  to  night  rewrite  on  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Miss  Dorothy  Kiggins  of  Portland. 
Oregon,  is  the  new  cross  word  puzzle 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

William  Morris  Houghton,  editorial 
writer,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  Voluntary  Commi- 
tee  of  Lawyers,  at  luncheon  in  the 
1  )owntown  Association. 

Robert  B.  Peck  and  Maron  Simon,  of 
the  night  rewrite  staff  of  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  are  hunting  at  Shokan, 
New  York,  this  week. 

Arley  Ballard,  formerly  of  the  A'oFowo 
(Ind.)  Dispatch,  has  joined  the  Elwood 
(Ind.)  Call-Leader. 

V.  Hummell  Berghaus,  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News 
recently  returned  from  a  motor  trip.  In 
his  absence  Lynn  Lightner,  city  editor, 
was  in  charge. 

Miss  Mary  Doty,  staff  writer  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press,  is 
touring  the  state  with  Mrs.  D.  Leigh  Col¬ 
vin  and  other  W.  C.  T.  U.  leaders  who 
are  stumping  in  behalf  of  candidates  for 
political  office  who  favor  Prohibition. 

Berne  Jacobsen  has  joined  the  repor- 
torial  staff,  Seattle  Post-Intelligctieer. 
Jacobsen,  formerly  a  student  at  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Washington  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  has  been  employed  on  papers  in 
New  Orleans  and  Denver. 

John  T.  Whitaker,  reporter.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  spent  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Fred  O.  Newman,  formerly  a  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Geneva  bureau  under  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffmann,  has  joined  the  New  York 
staff  of  that  paper. 

Richard  Seller,  associate  editor,  Ana- 
cortes  (Wash.)  American,  is  returning 
to  the  School  of  Journalism,  LTniversity 
of  Washington,  to  finish  work  for  his 
degree.  He  will  be  replaced  by  Spencer 
C.  Green. 

D.  G.  Rogers,  librarian,  Netu  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  attend  the  dinner 
of  the  newspaper  group  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  at  the  Hotel  Adel- 
phia,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Oct.  22. 

Lawrence  Fort  and  James  E.  Mc¬ 
Donald  have  joined  the  staff,  Glendale 
(Cal.)  Herald.  McDonald  formerly  was 
manager  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Leader- 
Tribune  before  that  paper  was  merged 
with  the  Marion  Chronicle. 

Bill  Howard,  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  is 
returning  this  fall  to  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Journalism.  He 
will  be  campus  correspondent  for  the 
paper. 

Theodore  C.  Wallen,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Washington  bureau,  has 
begun  his  political  survey  of  the  country 
with  an  article  on  Montana  which  ap¬ 
peared  Oct.  12. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

'C'  DWIN  H.  Gooding,  Buffalo  Nctvs, 
■^and  formerly  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  to 
Feme  La  Verne,  formerly  of  the  Toledo 
News-Bee,  recently. 

Mary  Francis  Betz,  former  society 
editor,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  to 
William  LeMarr,  real  estate  dealer,  Oct. 
18.  She  has  been  succeeded  on  the 
newspaper  by  her  sister,  Pauline  Betz. 

Oscar  Ruhl,  sports  editor,  Mansfield 
(O.)  Journal,  to  Josephine  Augustine, 
Toledo,  in  Mansfield  last  week. 

George  Baker,  of  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff.  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Her¬ 


ald,  to  Miss  Emily  May  Brengle,  Sept. 
28,  in  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

George  A.  Kalvelage,  city  editor, 
Jancszillc  (Wis.)  Gazette,  to  Miss 
Frances  Priscilla  Blanchard,  Beloit, 
Wis.,  Oct  4  in  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents. 

Marion  S.  Ward,  head  of  the  Muske¬ 
gon,  Mich.,  bureau.  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  to  Miss  Isabel  Hopper,  of 
Muskegon,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Oct.  8. 

John  A.  Blackmail;,  of  the  Moline 
(Ill.)  Dispatch  editorial  staff,  to  Miss 
Hazel  Dean  Dozier,  Davenport,  la., 
Oct.  11  in  Macomb,  Ill. 

Miss  Jeane  Garrett,  of  the  Akron 
(O.)  Tintes-Press  to  Ivan  C.  Satow 
recently.  They  will  make  their  home  at 
Cayahoga  Falls,  O. 

Wilton  Vaugh,  formerly  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent,  Chicago  Tribune,  during  the 
war  and  now  city  hall  reiiorter,  Boston 
Post,  to  Miss  Veronica  Connolly  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  feature  writer  for  the 
Post,  at  St.  Mary’s  church,  Waltham, 
recently. 

Donald  G.  Trayser  of  Hyannis,  Mass., 
probation  officer  for  the  First  Barnstable 
District  court  and  staff  correspondent 
for  the  Nexv  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
for  four  years,  to  Miss  .Annabel  Jerauld 
of  Barnstable,  at  the  Jerauld  home  Oct. 
11. 

Ernest  W.  Lawton,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Times,  to  Miss 
Irma  A.  Augustine  of  Brockton  in 
Malden,  Mass.,  recently. 

Miss  \'irginia  Lohman  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  former  member  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Evening  News  staff  to  Ros¬ 
well  H.  Lyon,  Jr.,  in  Harrisburg,  Oct.  10. 
They  will  reside  in  Harrisburg. 

Miss  Virginia  E.  Morse,  assistant 
society  editor,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Evening  Item,  to  .\llen  G.  Shepherd  of 
Lynn,  Oct.  6. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

T  OWELL  L.  LH\KE,  former  manag- 
ing  editor,  Buffalo  'l  imes,  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  United  Press  in  New 
York. 

Edward  L.  Throm  of  the  Indianapolis 
bureau.  Associated  Press,  has  joined  the 
Indianapolis  Star  as  assistant  financial 
editor. 

Francis  J.  Powers,  football  writer  for 
Con.solidated  Press,  was  the  speaker  at 
the  Ohio  State-Michigan  alumni  smoker 
held  in  Toledo,  Oct.  15. 

Sam  Farrington,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  at  Columbus,  Kansas  City, 
Denver  and  Memphis,  now  is  manager  of 
the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  bureau. 

S.  S.  Farrington,  formerly  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  City  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  bu¬ 
reaus  of  United  Press,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Little  Rock  office. 

Gilbert  Draper,  news  manager  in  the 
British  L’nited  Press  office  at  Montreal,  is 
vacationing  during  October  in  Bermuda 
with  Mrs.  Draper.  He  will  return  to 
Montreal  Nov.  3.  Allan  G.  Crist,  of  the 
Toronto  office,  is  acting  in  Draper’s  place. 

John  Evans  and  Hamilton  Whitman  of 
the  Paris  office  of  Associated  Press,  were 
recently  transferred  to  the  Rome  bureau 
to  enlarge  the  staff. 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  foreign  editor  of 
United  Press,  spoke  at  a  session  of  the 
Institution  of  Pan-American  Affairs  in 
Jacksonville,  III.,  Oct.  11. 

Charmion  von  Wiegand,  Universal 
Service  correspondent  in  Russia,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  series  on  conditions  throughout 
the  Soviet  state  after  a  tour  of  that 
country. 

C.  L.  Morrison,  formerly  of  the  As- 
.sociateil  Press  and  more  recently  of  the 
Ncii<  York  Evening  Post,  has  returned 
to  the  A.P.  city  staff. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

'C'  RANK  L.\KE.  of  Sioux  City,  la., 

has  purchased  the  South  Sioux  City 
(Neb.)  Mail  weekly.  He  succeeds  A. 
Eggenbcngcr,  publisher  for  nine  years. 
Mr.  Lake  was  at  one  time  sports  editor 
of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  and 
formerly  published  a  newspaper  at 
Kissimmee,  Fla.  He  served  four  terms  in 
the  state  legislature,  from  1916  to  1924. 


W.  C.  Webber,  Des  Moines,  la.  ha, 
purchased  the  New  Sharon  (la.)  'sto- 
from  Frank  Glasner,  who  is  retiriitt 

Ashville  (O.)  News  has  been^inU 
bv  George  B.  Stoker  to  W.  R. 
of  Columbus.  Robert  Choate  of  (W 
land  will  be  in  charge. 

Tuscon  (Ariz.)  Soutltzvest  Vdtran 
weekly,  has  changed  hands.  S.  0 
SteinSerger’s  interest  has  been  acauimi 
by  D.  R.  McArthur  and  George  A 
Peterson.  McArthur  will  edit  the  weekly 
and  Peterson  will  be  business  managn 

George  W.  Ray,  formerly  of  Bemk 
Mo.,  has  purchased  the  Truman  (Aric.) 
Observer  from  E.  C.  Reeves.  Reev« 
will  return  to  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

XTOPE  (Ark.)  STAR  special  edition 
marking  the  opening  of  the  L.  C 
Burr  &  Co.  department  store,  Oct.  9. 

Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  % 
page  Settles  Hotel  edition.  Sept.'  28 
at  opening  of  new  15-story  hotel. 

Portlami  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram. 
Old  Timers’  edition,  Sunday,  Cict.  12 
profusely  illustrated  with  photos  taken  in 
the  “Gay  Nineties.’’ 

ASSOCIATIONS 

PRANCIS  K.  GLEW,  of  the  Grand 
-L  Rapids,  Mich.,  advertising  agency  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  spoke  at  the  monthly 
luncheon  of  the  VN  omrn’s  AnvERTisixc 
Club  of  Grand  Rapids  in  Hotel  Pant- 
lind  Oct.  9. 

Forty  editors  and  publishers  attended 
the  meetiing  of  the  Lake  Erie  Distmct 
NEWsPAPiat  Association  in  Norwalk, 
O.,  Oct.  11.  David  Gibson,  Lorain,  and 
T.  A.  Barrett,  Norwalk,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers. 

Frank  A.  Crumb,  editor,  Alfrd 
(N.Y.)  Sun,  entertained  members  of  the 
Allegany  County  Publishers  Assau- 
TioN  at  their  quarterly  meeting  Oct.  10 
in  Alfred. 

Annual  convention  of  the  Northern  In¬ 
terscholastic  Press  Association  will  be 
held  in  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  Oct.  30  and 
31  and  Nov.  1.  Delegates  will  be  guests 
of  the  Grand  Forks  HcraUl  during  an  in¬ 
spection  trip  through  the  paper’s  plant. 


SCHOOLS 

A  MAJOR  and  a  minor  in  journalism 
are  offered  for  the  first  time  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  0.,  this 
year.  Douglass  W.  Miller,  associate  pro; 
fessor  of  English,  will  have  charge  oi 
the  courses.  Assisting  him  will  be  Eldon 
C.  Hill,  former  Indianapolis  and  Madison 
(Wis.)  newspaper  man.  Miller  and 
Hill  have  Master  of  Arts  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  students  enrolled  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  courses. 

Byron  H.  Christian,  an  instructor  in 
journalism.  University  of  Washington, 
has  returned  after  a  summer  spent  as  an 
assistant  on  northwest  edition  of  th« 
Seattle  Suttday  Times. 

R.  B.  Bermann  has  joined  the  staff. 
L’iniversity  of  Washington  School  ot 
Journalism  as  a  part-time  instructor  in 
news  writing.  Bermann  is  on  the  Seatllt 
Post-Intelligeneer. 


FLASHES 


Strange  things  happen  here  in 
consin.  The  two  Madison  newspspori 
are  now  supporting  the  same  ticket- 
J.  R.  Wolf,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

“English  Mayor  Says  Prohibition  b 
a  Farce  in  Koston" — Headline.  Ann 
they  used  to  say  an  Englishman 
slow  to  see  a  joke. — Bradenton  (r^-l 
Herald. 


Beware  of  Smut. — Headline. 

And  that  goes  for  the  stage  and  IiW«' 
ture  as  well  as  for  wheat. — IndiaMpO 
News. 


The  top  of  Mt.  Nebo  is  for  »!«• 
news  item  says.  You  rnay  recall 
Nebo;  it  was  the  mountain  that  was 
famous  back  in  Biblical  times  that 
it  became  less  famous  they  named  a  og- 
aret  after  it. — Detroit  News. 


STACY  W,  PAGE 
Vicr^Preikitlrnl  an<) 
Account  Rppr**iM*oUlive 
Acu;  York 


HARRY  J.  LATTMANN 
Annociate  Manager 
Production  D<*|>artincnt 
•  iVcii’  York 


Rl  SSEI.I.  D.  Mi  COKD 
Account  Rcprettciitative 
ytirtneaiwtis 


RI  BY  P.  HARVEY 

W  riter 
Chicago 


These  fig 


»ures  may  interest  you 


A  RECENT  QUESTIONNAIRE  to  oiir  organization  sought 
opinions  about  styles  in  umbrellas.  The  age  of  each 
individual  had  a  bearing  on  the  answer. 

Here  is  a  tabulation  of  the  answers  to  that  particular 
question : 


Under  20  years 
20  to  29  years 
30  to  39  years 
40  to  49  years 
50  years  and  over 


THOMAS  E.  MAYTIIAM 

Account  RcprcAcntativc 
Buffalo 


CHARI.es  P.  TYLER 
Account  RrprcHeiitative 
CViif'a^o 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 


DVERTISING 


Chicago,  McCormick  Building 


Pittsburgh,  Grant  Building 


Boston,  10  State  Street  ....  BUFFALt),  Rand  Building 
Minneapolis,  Northwestern  Bank  Building 
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HORSE-SHOE  CONTEST 
WINNERS  PICKED 


Finals  in  Competition  Sponsored  by 
Newspapers  Held  in  Chicago 
— Indiana  Man  Is 
Champion 


Winners  of  newspaper  conducted  horse 
shoe  pitching  tournaments  throughout 
the  country  met  in  Chicago,  recently,  and 
fought  it  out  for  national  honors  in  the 
first  annual  amateur  tournament  of  the 
American  Horse  Shoe  Pitchers,  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  association,  whose  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  is  compost  of  managing  editors 
of  large  dailies  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn  of  the  IVashtng- 
ton  Star,  was  organized  last  year  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  national  revival  of  amateur 
“barnyard  golf.” 

In  1929  the  newspapers  involved  con¬ 
ducted  city,  regional  and  state  champion¬ 
ship  matches.  The  venture  was  found  so 
productive  in  reader  interest  that  the 
papers  decided  to  repeat  the  venture  in 
1930  and  give  it  added  interest  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  national  play-off  participatd  in  by 
winners  of  the  local  tourneys. 

Among  the  newspapers  participating 
this  year  were :  Cleveland  Press; 

Damnile  (Ill.)  Commercial  News;  Con¬ 
cordia  (Kan.)  Blade  Empire;  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register-Tribune;  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News;  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald  and  Times;  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press;  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times;  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register; 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  and  the  other 
Star  League  papers;  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press;  Louiss.’ille  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal.  Paterson  (N.J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Ne'ws;  Pittsburgh  Press;  St. 
Louis  .^tar;  Washington  Star;  Mon¬ 
terey  (Cal.)  Peninsula  Herald;  Mil- 
xoaukee  Sentinel;  Logan  (Utah)  Daily 
Herald;  Waukegan  (Ill.)  Times;  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald;  Holland  (Mich.) 
Earning  .'ientinel;  Streator  (Ill.)  Times- 
Press;  Chicago  Daily  Nezes;  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Chronicle;  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  Express;  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch;  Lodain  (O.)  Journal;  Moline 
(Ill)  Daily  Dispatch,  and  the  Winfield 
(Kan.)  Daily  Courier. 

James  Risk,  winner  of  the  Indiana 
state  tournament  conducted  by  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  the  Terre  Haute  Star 
and  the  Muncie  Star,  won  first  place 
in  the  men’s  singles;  Milton  Tate,  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Moline  Dispatch  tournment, 
won  second  place  and  H.  Pergal,  an¬ 
other  Indiana  man,  finished  third.  The 
Indiana  team  of  Pergal  and  Orville  Har¬ 
ris  won  the  men’s  doubles. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Schneider,  winner  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  tournament,  won 
the  national  honors  for  women,  and  Miss 
Zelda  Shutan  from  the  same  prelimin¬ 
ary,  won  .second.  The  team  of  Schneider 
and  Shutan  also  won  the  women’s 
doubles. 

The  contestant  who  travelled  farthest 
to  enter  the  play  was  D.  Dixon  of 
Carmel-By-The-Sea,  winner  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald  tournament 
in  California. 


EXPOSING  OIL  GRANTS 


New  York  World  Series  Charges 
Feroritism  by  U.  S.  Officials 

In  a  series  of  14  articles  by  Ralph  S. 
Kelley,  former  chief  of  the  field  division 
of  the  (jeneral  Land  Office,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  New  York  World, 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  has  exposed 
conditions  in  the  land  office  by  which 
large  oil  companies  have  obtained  land 
grants  often  through  favoritism, 

Kelley,  according  to  the  World,  re¬ 
signed  his  position  Sept.  23,  to  expose 
the  conditions.  In  a  letter  to  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  he  alleged  that  Colorado  shale 
oil  lands  of  great  potential  value  are 
being  given  to  oil  interests. 


INJUNCTION  REFUSED 

Efforts  of  several  Pennsylvania  Demo¬ 
cratic  papers  to  have  the  state  stop  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  publication  of  mercantile  tax 
lists  because  they  were  always  printed  in 
Republican  papers  came  to  naught  when 
the  Dauphin  county  court  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  refused  the  injunction.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  papers  were  not  named  and  the 
court  ruled  that  they  should  be  named 
co-defendants  with  the  state.  The  com¬ 
plainants  averred  that  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  law  did  not  repeal  an  old  statute 
requiring  publicaticm  in  both  papers. 


BUFFALO  NEWS  IS  FIFTY 


President  Hoover  Sends  Greetings 

for  Golden  Anniversary  Edition 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  observed 
its  SOth  anniversary  with  a  special  edition 
published  Oct.  11. 

President  Herbert  Hoover  sent  a  per¬ 
sonal  message  in  which  he  said  in  part : 
“The  useful  life  of  this  newspaper  has 
coincided  with  the  times  of  most  impor¬ 
tant  advance  in  science  and  we  may 
fairly  hope  that  the  next  SO  years  will 
see  further  advances  in  the  revelation  of 
truth  through  extensions  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  which  will  open  vistas  of  human 
benefit  beyond  our  power  to  imagine.” 

Calvin  Coolidge,  the  late  Dr.  Gustav 
Stresemann,  Governor  Roosevelt  of  New 
York,  President  Ignay  Moscicki  of 
Poland  and  many  other  notables  sent 
personal  greetings  and  messages  of  good¬ 
will  to  Edward  H.  Butler,  publisher. 

The  first  page  of  the  first  Evening 
News  issued  Oct.  11,  1880,  was  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  golden  anniversary  edition. 

The  Evening  News  was  the  successor 
of  the  Buffalo  Sunday  News  founded 
Dec.  7,  1873,  by  the  late  Edward  H. 
Butler.  He  and  his  son,  the  present 
publisher,  have  been  the  only  publishers 
of  the  two  newspapers.  The  decision  to 
enter  the  daily  field  was  announced  by 
the  Sunday  News  of  Oct.  10,  1880. 


TO  GIVE  THANKSGIVING  BAIL 

The  Newspaper  Qub  of  New  York  will 
give  a  Thanksgiving  Ball  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  Nov.  28, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  I^is  \\r 
Fehr,  of  the  American,  club  president 
Lila  A.  Stewart,  organizer  of  social  af- 
fairs,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements.  Rob¬ 
ert  Adamson,  executjve  vice-president  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  is  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  ball  committee;  and  Frank 
Parker  Stockbridge  is  chairman. 


ENQUIRER  NAMES  CRITICS 

Two  men  have  been  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  William  Stnith  Goldenburg, 
dramatic  critic  and  music  writer  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Carl  B.  Adams, 
professor  of  English,  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  will  be  dramatic  critic  and  mov¬ 
ing  picture  reviewer,  and  George  A. 
Leighton,  Conservatory  of  Music  in¬ 
structor,  music  critic. 


MARKS  35TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  35th  anniversary  of  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  by 
E.  J.  Lynett  was  observed  Oct.  10  with 
a  banquet  of  the  Twenty-Five  Year 
Club.  Then  the  following  club  officers 
were  elected:  John  O’Brien,  president; 
M.  E.  Saunders,  H.  D.  Sayers,  E.  J. 
Lynett,  Jr.,  vice-presidents,  and  William 
Cullen,  secretary. 


Announcing 

Effective  at  Once 

ONE  RATE  FOR  ALL 
AUTOMOTIVE  ADVERTISING- 

'Loca\  ^  -  ""Nationar^  -  ^Dealer  ^  -  ^Factory 

We  believe  the  many  abuses  and  dis¬ 
crepancies  arisins  From  the  old  dual 
rate  system  can  only  be  removed  by 
revision  of  the  system  itself. 

We  are  therefore  pleased  to  announce 
that  all  future  automobile,  tire  and  ac¬ 
cessory  advertisins  will  be  charged  at 
the  same  rate  to  all  advertisers,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  usual  commission  to  recog¬ 
nized  agencies. 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL 
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the  daily  newspaper  compels  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  its  fifty  million  readers  with  a 
fresh  and  vital  interest  achieved  by  no 
other  medium.  The  stimulative  qualities 
of  its  columns  have  never  been  more  clearly 
proved  than  by  the  recent  popular  enthu¬ 
siasm  evinced  in  trans-atlantic  flights,  polar 
expeditions,  and  technical  discovery. 

This  interest-arousing  power  is  ready  to 
be  harnessed  for  the  purposes  of  national 
advertising  in  2,248  newspaper  offices 
in  the  United  States. 

INVEST  IN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


E.  KATZ 
SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 

PUBLISHERS’  REPRESENTATIVES 
ESTABLISHED  1 888 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  DALLAS 
ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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1.  C.  M.  A.  SEEKING  VIEWS 
ON  INSURANCE 


Many  Member*  Feel  That  Circula¬ 
tion  Gained  by  Use  of  Policies 
Should  Not  Be  Classed  as 
“Premium” 


Based  on  the  contention  of  many 
menilKTs  of  the  International  Cironlation 
Managers’  Association  that  insurance 
policies  issued  to  readers  are  a  service 
to  readers  and  should  not  be  classified 
as  premiums.  H.  \V.  StcKlghill,  of  the 
Louisville  Couricr-Jountal,  president  of 
the  association,  sent  a  questionnaire,  Oct. 
11.  to  the  entire  mcml)ership  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  general  sentiment  on  the 
question.  Another  questionnaire  was  sent 
out  on  the  same  date  asking  the  opinion 
of  meml)ers  on  the  question  of  including 
hotel  distpibution  in  bulk  sales. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  bulk  sales  are  no  longer 
included  in  net  paid  circulation  figures 
and  have  been  removed  from  the  first 
page  of  the  A.  B.  C.  publishers’  state¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Stodghill’s  statement  ac¬ 
companying  the  questionnaire  reads  in 
part : 

“Some  of  our  menil)ers  now  contend 
that  the  resolution  was  hastily  passed  and 
adequate  consideration  was  not  given  to 
the  merits  of  hotel  circulation.  It  is 
their  further  contention  that  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  regular  day  after 
day  distribution  of  a  newspaper  to  hotel 
guests,  many  of  whom  are  i^rmanent 
hotel  residents,  constitutes  legitimate  cir¬ 
culation  of  value  to  advertisers,  and 
should  nf>t  be  excluded  from  the  first 
page  of  the  reports  by  being  classed  with 
miscellaneous  bulk  sales.” 

Mr.  Stodghill  then  asks:  “In  your 
opinion,  should  hotel  distribution  be 
classed  with  miscellaneous  bulk  sales,  or 
should  copies  supplied  regularly  to  hotel 
guests  and  paid  for  at  the  usual  whole¬ 
sale  rates  be  segregated  from  other  bulk 
sales  and  shown  as  hotel  distribution  on 
the  first  page  of  the  A.  B.  C.  re'-orts?” 

Concerning  the  insurance  policies,  Mr. 
Stodghill  said  that  many  members  con¬ 
tend  that  this  service  is  in  the  same 
category  as  patterns,  health,  travel,  road 
map,  radio  log  and  other  services  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  at  cost,  and  should  not 
be  considered  premiums.  The  opinion 
of  the  membership  was  asked  as  to  how 
insurance  should  be  classified. 

Testimony  as  to  the  value  of  hotel  bulk 
circulation  to  advertisers  has  been  gath¬ 
ered  by  H.  \V.  Klare,  of  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New 
York,  one  of  a  large  group  of  hotels  in 
which  bulk  sales  are  one  of  the  features 
of  its  service.  Mr.  Klare  has  received 
letters  from  about  100  advertisers  who 
state  they  have  gotten  execellent  results 
from  the  hotel  circulation.  The  letters 
have  been  reproduced  by  photostat  and 
will  be  exhibited  to  the  publishers,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  divisions  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
at  next  week’s  Chicago  convention. 

Among  the  national  advertisers  favor¬ 
ing  distribution  of  newspapers  to  guests 
by  hotels  are :  Autostrop  Safety  Razor 
Company,  Paramount  Publix  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  Wahl  Company,  Coca  Cola 
Company,  A.  G.  Spalding  &•  Co.,  General 
Electric  Appliance  Company,  B.  b'. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  Insurance  Corixiration.  and 
\\'estinghou.se  Electric  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company. 


Newsboy*  In  Uniform* 

Newsboys  of  the  Halifax  (N.S.) 
Herald  and  F.Z'enini]  Mail  who  sold 
papers  on  the  grounds  during  the  recent 
Provincial  Exhihitioti  in  Halifa.x,  wore 
special  suits  for  the  occasion,  navy  blue 
with  red  trimmings  on  the  trousers  and 
shirts  and  the  name  of  the  paper  also  in 
red  on  the  front  of  their  .shirts. 


Carriers  Entertained 

Local  carrier  boys  of  the  Sprin^gfield 
(111.)  State  Register,  were  entertained 
at  a  weiner  roast  Oct.  9  in  Washington 
park  as  reward  for  service  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  a  campaign  during  the  past  month. 
There  were  142  of  the  Register’s  .staff 
of  220  txv  s  who  ([ualificd  for  the  party. 


1,000  “MUT  DOGS”  IN  PARADE 


CIRCULATION  “ROUND-UP”  BENJAMIN  MANKETO  HONORED 


Big  Crowd  Turns  Out  for  Boise 
Daily’s  Stunt 

A  total  of  nearly  1,000  dogs  and  boys 
marched  down  Boise’s  principal  business 
street  recently  in  the  Idaho  Statesman’s 
first  annual  “mut  dog”  parade.  A  large 
crowd  witnessed  the  spectacle. 

Ten  prizes,  of  $2  each,  were  offered  for 
the  biggest  dog,  the  smallest  dog,  the 
handsomest  dog,  the  ugliest  dog,  the 
fiercest  looking,  the  kindest,  the  most  in¬ 
telligent,  the  cleanest,  the  happiest,  the 
most  forlorn. 

Each  prize  winner  also  received  a  blue 
riblion,  as  did  those  given  honorable 
mention. 

The  parade  was  led  by  a  police  motor¬ 
cycle  escort,  followed  closely  by  the 
bugle  and  drum  corps  of  the  local 
American  Legion  post. 

Many  of  the  dogs  drew  wagons.  In 
one  was  seven  pups,  offspring  of  the  dog 
which  drew  it.  Cither  boys  dressed  their 
dogs  in  outlandish  costumes. 

Every  participant,  whether  or  not  his 
dog  won  a  prize,  received  a  ticket  to 
the  Granada  theatre,  good  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday. 

Ballyhoo  for  the  parade  was  started 
a  week  before  and  an  entry  blank  was 
printed  each  day  on  which  the  entrant 
was  requested  to  state  the  name  of  his 
dog,  what  his  dog  was  good  for,  (play¬ 
ing,  hunting,  watchdog,  etc)  his  owni 
name  and  age  and  the  school  which 
he  attended.  These  names  were  printed 
as  fast  as  the  entry  blanks  came  in. 


Promoting  Corn-Husking  Contest 

The  seventh  national  corn-husking 
contest  which  will  be  held  this  year  near 
Norton,  Kan.,  Nov.  14,  is  being  spon- 
soretl  by  members  of  the  C  apper  Farm 
Press  and  by  the  Standard  Farm  Pap¬ 
ers.  State  champions  will  compete  in 
the  finals.  Farm  papers  promoting  con¬ 
tests  include  Kansas  Farmer,  Frairie 
Fanner  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  The 
Farmer  in  Minnesota,  Wallaces'  Farmer 
and  Iowa  Homestead  in  Iowa,  The  Mis¬ 
souri  Ruralist  and  the  Nebraska  Farmer. 


PROPOSES  CHARITY  GAME 

Northwestern  University  and  Notre 
Dame  University  are  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  a  charity  football  game  as  a  result  of 
a  suggestion  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that 
arrangements  for  the  game  scheduled 
Nov.  22  in  Dyche  Stadium,  Evanston,  be 
played  in  Soldier  Field.  The  Tribune 
proposed  that  the  money  realized  from 
the  sale  of  .'i0,000  tickets,  the  number 
which  would  be  used  at  Dyche  Stadium, 
be  divided  between  the  football  teams. 
The  money  realized  on  sale  of  additional 
tickets,  possibly  60,000,  would  go  to  char¬ 
ity. 


ISSUES  ARCHITECTS’  HANDBOOK 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  China  Archi¬ 
tects  and  Builders  Compendium  has  been 
issued  by  the  North-China  Daily  News 
Tr  Herald.  The  book,  edited  by  J.  T.  W. 
Brooke  and  R.  W.  Davis,  contains  both 
general  and  technical  information  on 
building  conditions,  and  includes  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  Shanghai  architects. 


"V  TO  greater  asset 
^  can  come  to 
newspaper  than  to  be 
the  “home  paper’’  of  its 
subscribers.  Florida  winter 
visitors  have  two:  The  one 
they  left  for  the  season,  and 
“Florida’s  Foremost  News¬ 
paper”  when  they  arrive. 
Right  now,  circulation  is 
gaining  more  than  ever 
before  for  this  period. 


^hc  S^lorida^imes-iluion 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


Rockville  Centre  Daily  Review  Ends 
Subscription  Drive 

The  Rockville  Centre  (L.I.)  Nassau 
Daily  Review  last  week  closed  its  “Fall 
Round-Up,”  a  successful  circulation 
drive  conducted  entirely  through  its  car¬ 
rier  boy  organization. 

The  territory  of  each  district  circulator 
was  given  the  name  of  a  ranch,  such  as 
101  Ranch,  Tom  Mix  Ranch  and  Bar  X 
Ranch. 

A  handsomely  decorated  scoreboard  in 
the  circulation  manager’s  office  showed 
the  corrals  of  the  various  ranches,  in 
which  the  picture  of  a  steer  was  placed 
for  every  new  subscril)er  rounded-up. 
Steers  of  different  colors  were  used  for 
the  various  ranches,  but  cattle  rustling 
was  not  barred.  Consequently  towards 
the  last  of  the  drive  many  steers  from 
one  ranch  were  seen  in  the  corral  of 
another. 

The  boys  were  paid  on  a  sliding  scale 
for  all  new  subscriptions,  their  com¬ 
pensation  increasing  with  each  five  up 
to  50.  In  addition  22  cash  prizes  were 
awarded  the  best  cowboys  on  every 
ranch  and  a  grand  prize  was  given  the 
best  cowboy  on  the  range. 

I^st  winter  a  similar  campaign  was 
conducted  in  the  form  of  an  altitude 
flight,  in  which  planes  representing  the 
different  districts  were  raised  by  the 
impetus  of  new  subscriptions. 


Conducting  Safety  Drive 

An  automobile  safety  campaign  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  by  the  South  Bend  Tri¬ 
bune.  Two  column  boxes  daily  direct 
attention  to  the  danger  of  disobeying 
stop  and  go  lights,  stop  signs  and  the 
laws  of  city  and  state.  A  yard  and 
garden  contest  conducted  through  the 
summer  by  the  South  Bend  Tribune  drew 
181  entries.  Judging  took  place  in 
August  and  September.  Six  cash  prizes 
were  awarded.  The  Tribune  induced  the 
South  Bend  park  board  to  sponsor  what 
is  designated  as  tulip  time  in  South 
Bend.  The  board  is  planting  in  city 
parks  32,000  tulip  bulbs. 


N.  Y.  Telegraph  Circulation  Msaaier 
Given  Testimonial  Dinner 

Benjamin  Manketo,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
was  given  a  testimonial  dinner  Oct.  12 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  an  automobile  and  a 
loving  cup.  The  occasion  was  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Manketo’s  association 
with  the  Telegraph.  More  than  1,000 
attended. 

Fabian  S.  M.  Levy,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Graphic,  was  toast¬ 
master.  Speakers  included  Harrv’  i, 
Haines,  publisher,  Paterson  (N.J.j 
Evening  News;  Harry  Feldman,  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  New  York  Evening 
Jounval;  Charles  F,  Henschie,  business 
manager.  Telegraph,  and  H.  A.  O’Dor 
nell,  assistant  business  manager,  Sea 
York  Times. 


HAGERSTOWN  GLOBE  SUSPENDS 

General  business  conditions  and  ina¬ 
bility  to  obtain  financial  support  were 
named  as  the  reasons  for  suspending  the 
Hagerstozvn  (Md.)  Evening  Globe, 
Sept.  27.  At  a  stockholders  meeting 
definite  decision  to  liquidate  was  made. 
The  Globe  Publishing  Company  was 
founded  in  1879  and  operated  continu¬ 
ously  as  a  daily  newspaper,  .\bout  a 
year  ago  the  company  was  reorganized 
into  a  stock  company  and  the  plant  pur¬ 
chased  from  Leonard  D.  Emmert,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  for  IS  years.  Several 
attempts  to  recapitalize  the  organization 
during  the  past  several  months  proved 
futile. 


RECLAIMS  RADIO  CHANNELS 

The  tw’o  year  old  fight  over  distribu¬ 
tion  of  facilities  in  the  continental  short 
wave  spectrum,  which  includes  Press 
Wireless  Inc.,  advanced  another  step 
Tuesday  when  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals,  Washington,  recog¬ 
nized  the  bankruptcy  of  Universal  Wire¬ 
less  Inc.,  and  took  under  adviseinent  the 
disposition  of  the  40  channels  assigned  to 
that  company. 


ANNOUNCING 


A  change  of  name 
from 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS* 


to 


James  William  Thomas 

Architect 

3868  Carnegie  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  present  organization,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  design,  engineering  and  erection  of 
the  following  newspaper  plants: 

Beacon  News 
Houston  Press 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
Cleveland  Press 
Newark  Advocate 
Cincinnati  Post 
Pittsburgh  Press 

Akron  Times  Press 
New  York  Telegram 
Youngstown  Telegram 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Royal  Oak  Daily  Tribune 

Beaumont  Enterprise  &  Jourm 


•The  three  years'  illness  and  recent  death  of  Mr.  Howell  necessitates  this  changi  H 

name. 
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M  ETROM  EDI  U  M 

36  Point  Metromedium  (36A104) 

EVERY  job  should  start  w 

30  Point  Metromedium  (30A203) 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a 

24  Point  Metromedium  (24A205) 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan  th 
at  gives  the  exact  size  of  each  type  bl 

18  Point  Metromedium  (18A257) 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan  that  gives  the 
exact  size  of  each  type  block.  Have  the  layout  m 


Metromedium  in  Combination  with  Metrothin 

14  Point  (14A186) 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan  that  gives  the  exact  size  of 
each  type  block.  Have  the  layout  man  compute  with  care  the 

number  of  letters  in  each  piece  of  copy  and  you  will  save  many 
costly  hours  of  trial  and  error  when  you  come  to  set  it.  No  wor 


12  Point  (12A308) 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan  that 
gives  the  exact  size  of  each  type  block. 

Have  the  layout  man  compute  with  care 
the  number  of  letters  in  each  piece  of  c 


6  Point  (6A300) 
EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan  that  giv 
es  the  exact  size  ot  each  type  block.  Have 
the  layout  man  compute  with  care  the  numb 
er  ot  letters  in  each  piece  ot  copy  and  you  wi 
II  save  many  costly  hours  of  trial  and  error  w 
hen  you  come  to  set  it  No  work  can  be  bet 
ter  than  the  plan  on  which  it  is  based  If  the 
plan  be  vague  or  badly  done,  the  result  is  qu 


8  Point  (8A414) 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan  that 
gives  the  exact  size  of  each  type  block. 
Have  the  layout  man  compute  with  care 

the  number  of  letters  in  each  piece  of  co 
py  and  you  will  save  many  costly  hours  of 


10  Point  (10A370) 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan  that  gives 
the  exact  size  of  each  type  block.  Have  the  lay 

out  man  compute  with  care  the  nijmber  of  let 
ters  in  each  piece  of  copy  and  you  will  save  ma 


Metromedium  and  Metrothin  Alternative  Characters 


eM  Will  be  made  in  all  sizes  from  6  to  36  point  and  supplied  ^  ^ 

Cl  in  place  of  the  regular  characters  if  so  ordered,  or  they  CJ 

may  be  added  as  an  extra.  Be  sure  to  specify  whether  regular  or  alternative  charac¬ 
ters  are  wanted  when  placing  orders  for  sorts. 


METROTHIN 

36  Point  Metrothin  (36A111) 

EVERY  job  should  start  w 

30  Point  Metrothin  (30A205) 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a 

24  Point  Metrothin  (24A275) 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan  th 
at  gives  the  exact  size  of  each  type  bl 

18  Point  Metrothin  (18A259) 

EVERY  job  should  start  with  a  plan  that  gives  the 
exact  size  of  each  type  block.  Have  the  layout  m 


•  METRO 
MEDIUM 

and  THIN 


These  two  new  members  of  the 
Linotype  Metro  family  are  somewhat 
lighter  in  weight  than  Metroblack  and 
Metrolite,  but  exceptionally  useful  for 
the  typographic  delineation  of  fash¬ 
ionable  merchandise,  and  in  achieving 
the  smart,  delicate,  feminine  effects. 

They  are  made  in  a  full  range  of 
sizes,  from  6  to  36  point,  with  combi¬ 
nation  matrices  in  the  five  smaller 
sizes.  Like  the  other  two  members  of 
the  Metro  family,  Metromedium  and 
Metrothin  were  designed  expressly  for 
Linotype  by  W.  A.  Dwiggins,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  American  designers 
and  typographers. 

Write  the  nearest  agency  for  a  spec¬ 
imen  folder  of  the  entire  Metro  series. 
It  showsall  weights  and  sizes, and  sug¬ 
gests  many  useful  arrangements. 


(•»- LI  NOTYPE"”) 
MERCENTHALER 

LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  ■  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
New  Orleans  •  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada  •  ■  Representatives  in  the 
Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


114.10. 10. r 
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AKRON  TIMES-PRESS  EXECUTIVES  HAVE  LUXURIOUS  OFFICES  IN  NEW  PLANT 


The  hesl  art  of  the  interior  decorator  was  used  in  furnishing  the  offices  of 
L.  E.  Judd,  editor,  and  George  Missig,  business  manager,  of  the  Akron  Times-Press, 
Scripps-Howard  daily,  in  the  handsome  new  home  of  the  paper  completed  recently. 
In  Mr.  Judd's  office  (left)  shades  of  rust  are  used.  The  carpet  is  a  two-tone 
freize.  The  draperies  are  hand-blocked  linen  with  colorings  of  rust,  green  and  blue. 
The  picture  above  the  davenport  is  a  ropy  of  a  famous  painting  of  E.  W.  Scripps. 
The  lamp  shades  are  copper  mica.  Mr.  Missig’s  office  (right)  is  done  in  shades 


of  green — the  carpet  harmonizing  with  the  blocked  cretonne  green  and  white  fill 
length  draperies.  The  wood  paneling  is  walnut  and  the  draperies  hang  on  carred 
walnut  poles.  The  walnut  desk  is  of  French  design.  It  holds  a  table  lamp  with  i 
mica  shade  to  match  other  fixtures.  The  chairs  and  comfortable  davenport  vt 
covered  in  green  seal  leather  with  brass  nail  studding.  Casement  pull  curtiiu 
control  the  daylight.  Mrs.  Russel  E.  Werts  supervised  the  office  decorations. 


N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS  PICKS 
HOME  RADIO  CRITIC 


N.  J.  Houiewife  Picked  to  Review  Air 
Programs  at  Home  and  Phone  Im¬ 
pressions  to  Office - Will  Receive 

$75  Per  Week  Salary 

An  unassuming  housewife,  living  in 
East  Rutherford.  N.  J..  came  into 
prominence  last  week  when  she  was 
chosen  by  the  Neze  York  Daily  Nezvs  to 
work  as  radio  critic  under  that  paper’s 
plan  of  having  radio  programs  judged 
on  the  basis  of  their  interest  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  listener-in.  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Dorothea  Kardel,  and  .she  is  30  years 
old.  She  gave  up  secretarial  work  nine 
years  ago  to  marry  Joseph  Kardel. 

Mrs.  Kardel’s  salary  as  radio  critic 
will  l)e  $75  per  week,  and  incidental  ex- 
peases  will  be  paid.  She  does  not  have 
to  go  to  the  News  office,  nor  does  she 
have  to  write  her  daily  criticism.  All 
she  has  to  do  under  the  N'ews’  plan  is 
jisten  to  her  radio  during  the  day  in  the 
intervals  l)etween  her  housework,  make 
notes  of  her  impressions  and  telephone 
them  to  the  N'ews  city  room,  where  a  re¬ 
write  man  puts  them  in  shape  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  selection  of  Mrs.  Kardel  came  as 
a  result  of  the  Daily  News’  recently  an¬ 
nounced  contest  to  locate  a  housewife  to 
act  as  radio  critic.  Readers  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  write  short  impressions  of 
programs  and  send  them  to  the  paper. 
The  best  ones  each  dav  were  published 
and  a  prize  awarded  the  writer.  From 
these  .samples  the  permanent  critic  was 
chosen. 


TREBAY  JOINS  BRONX  DAILY 

Victor  C.  Trebay,  for  12  years  w’ith 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has  joined  the 
Bronx  Home  Nezvs,  New  York,  in 
charge  of  local  and  national  food  adver¬ 
tising. 


SHAUB  TRANSFERRED 

Earl  Shaub  of  Universal  Service  New 
York  staff,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Washington  bureau.  Kenneth  Clark  of 
the  Washington  staff  is  now  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  a  permanent  assignment 
to  the  I^eague  of  Nations. 


NEW  COAST  PAPER 

The  Kalatna  (Wash.)  Indepetideni  has 
begun  publication  as  a  semi-weekly.  The 
publisher  and  editor  is  F.  E.  Chitty, 
formerly  associated  with  his  brother  in 
the  Shelton  (Wash.)  Independent. 


K.  C.  STAR  MEN  HONORED 


Moffitt  and  Hartley  Dinner  Gueiti — 
MacDonald  Get*  Check 

T.  C.  (Jack)  .Moffitt  moving  picture 
editor,  and  1).  L.  (“Doc”)  Hartley, 
veteran  reporter,  were  guests  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  by  associates  on  the 
Kaiusas  City  Star  staff  last  week. 
Hartley  is  leaving  to  go  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  in  New  York  and 
Moffitt  has  obtain^  a  five  months’  leave 
to  do  special  work  for  Universal  Film 
Company,  Hollywood.  Among  out-of- 
town  guests  was  Eugene  Howe,  pub¬ 
lisher,  .imarillo  (Tex.)  Globe  and  Nezvs, 
who  presented  A.  R.  MacDonald  of  the 
Star  a  check  for  $500,  the  reward  of¬ 
fered  by  Howe  for  the  solution  of  the 
Payne  murder  mystery  in  Amarillo. 


IMRIE  DELEGATION  HEAD 

John  M.  Imrie,  vice-president  and 
managing  director  of  the  Edmonton 
(.\lta.)  Journal,  has  l)een  appointed  by 
the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
chairman  of  its  trade  delegation  to  Japan 
and  China,  which  was  scheduled  to  sail 
from  \’ancouvcr  for  the  Orient  Oct.  16. 
Mr.  Imrie  is  a  director  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  and  a  director  of  Southam  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Ltd. 


FALLON  IN  BEMIDJI 

A.  B.  Fallon,  formerly  with  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  is  now  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Bemidji  (Minn.) 
Dnilv  Pioneer. 


A  clief'k  of  138  news- 
newN  proofs 
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Contrast 
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M.\TKIX  CONTB.AST  CORPOR.\TION 
3S  West  4Znft  St.,  New  York 


HOWARD  VISITS  PORTLAND 

Charles  P.  Howard,  president.  Inter¬ 
national  Tyiwgraphical  Union,  was  the 
guest  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Tyix)- 
graphical  L'nion  at  a  dinner  given  Oct. 
l2.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  wages, 
although  raised  appreciably  in  the  last 
15  years,  still  are  too  low  and  predicted 
that  a  five-day  week  eventually  will  be 
adopted  in  all  industries. 


ADVERTISING  HELD  UP 

Canadian  customs  collectors  have  been 
ordered  to  withhold  delivery  of  all  pack¬ 
ages  of  advertising  matter  subject  to  the 
general  tariff,  arriving  by  parcel  post, 
with  customs  stamps  thereon,  until  a  35 
per  cent  ad  val.irem  duty  is  paid,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
has  l)een  informed.  It  is  understood  that 
the  rule  applies  chiefly  to  direct  mail 
matter. 
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Wood  Dry  Mats  in  Use 
Continuously  By  Many  Papers 

Because  Wood  Dry  Mats  will  stand  all 
kinds  of  abuse,  stereo  foremen  naturally 
stick  to  their  preference  for  Wood.  As  the 
years  roll  by,  these  foremen  enjoy  telling  how 
long  they  have  used  Wood.  To  publishers 
who  have  experienced  years  of  mat  trouble, 
adoption  of  “Wood  ”  is  the  satisfying  solution. 

WoodI  L 


WOOD 


MATS 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y 


Moisteninz 


Equipment 


Cork  and  Felt  Melding  Blankets 


Scorchers 
‘64”  Parting 
Powder 


SOME  INTERTYPE  FACES 

Intertype  Vogue  Light  Intertype  Vogue 

Intertype  Vogue  Bold  Intertype  Vogue 
Intertype  Garamond  Intertype  Garamond  In 
Intertype  Garamond  Bold  Intertype  Gar 
Intertype  Bodoni  Intertype  Bodoni  Inter 

Intertype  Bodoni  Modern  Int 

Medieval  Medieval  Italic  Medieval  Bold  Medi 
I^gcr  Sizes  of  Medieval,  Bold  and  Italic,  in  Process 

intertype  matrices  will  run  smoothly 
ON  other  line  composing  machines 


ON  MODERN  MATRICES 

Intertype  faces  are  practical,  every-day 
faces  that  printers  and  publishers  have  found 
to  be  "busy"  faces. 

Intertype  faces  are  all  made  on  the  famous 
Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices.  You  can  actu¬ 
ally  see,  by  comparing  these  matrices  with  the 
old  style  matrices,  why  they  are  better.  Wide 
Tooth  matrices  reduce  distributor  stops  to  a 
minimum  and  OUTWEAR  ordinary  matrices. 

Before  you  invest  in  matrices  be  sure  to  get 
all  the  facts  about  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  mat¬ 
rices  from  the  nearest  Intertype  branch  office. 


Actual  Photograph — Old  Style  Matrices 


Actual  Photograph — Intertype  Metrices 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San 
Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston, 
80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto; 
London  and  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


Text  set  in  Intertype  Vogue 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


THE  COMPETENCY  QUESTION 

To  Editmi  &  PuBLiSHra:  There  are 
many  things  of  interest  in  the  “Lower 
Competency”  article  that  lead  me  to 
write  in  answer.  In  the  first  place  most 
of  us  admit  that  competency  standards 
have  been  lowered  in  many  cases ;  your 
reasons  are  sound  but  let  us  go  further 
and  try  and  find  out  why  the  amount  of 
type  being  set  is  so  much  less. 

If  we  go  back  10  or  12  years  we  find 
few'  composing  rooms  of  present  day 
size;  we  find  fewer  composing  rooms 
equipped  to  handle  the  vast  mass  of 
tabular  matter ;  we  find  more  men  cap¬ 
able  of  working  in  more  than  one  de¬ 
partment,  only  because  they  learned  the 
case  before  they  learned  the  keyboard. 

You  realize  that  if  you  have  a  20  ma¬ 
chine  plant,  tabular  matter  is  a  small 
item  in  day’s  composition.  With  a 
75  machine  plant,  tabular  matter  is  a 
serious  part  of  a  newspaper’s  subject 
matter.  When  you  have  tabular  matter 
and  certain  men  trained  to  set  that  tabu¬ 
lar  matter  j'our  straight  composition  suf¬ 
fers.  Very,  very  few  men  setting  a  dou¬ 
ble  column  table  are  able  to  use  a  full 
touch  system,  although  they  are  able  to 
keep  the  machine  going  to  its  full  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Taking  just  one  paper  as  an  example: 
There  are  75  machines  in  the  plant. 
Every  one  a  multiple  magazine,  carry¬ 
ing,  5  or  Syi,  6]/2  and  an  advertising 
plate.  For  the  first  two  or  two  and  a 
half  hours,  fully  60  of  those  machines 
are  on  tabular  matter,  four  on  heads  and 
the  balance  on  advertising.  Leave  out 
the  head  machines  and  the  ads.  You 
have  60  men  setting  tabular  matter  for 
the  earjy  hours,  then  swinging  to  news. 
.\  man’s  fingers,  like  his  brain,  take  a 
few’  minutes  to  swing  into  the  straight 
matter.  \et,  and  I  don’t  think  can  be 
denied,  while  live  matter  is  on  the  hook 
every  man  is  giving  the  best  he  can. 
.\fter  the  lunch  period,  the  straight  mat¬ 
ter  machines  are  further  reduced  since 
four  more  are  swung  to  heads,  and  men 
arc  transferred  from  the  machines  to  the 
makeup,  and  the  ring  machines  start  in; 
three  of  those. 

True,  we  have  duckers  and  pencil  fig- 
.irers  but  the  men  know  who  they  are 
and  manage  to  force  them  to  do  their  full 
share  and  if  you  think  this  isn’t  done, 
you  are  sadly  mistaken.  A  great  many 
of  us  today  served  in  the  war  and  real¬ 
ized  early  that  if  one  man  didn’t  do  his 
share  some  one  else  had  to  do  it,  and 
we  manage  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

We  will  all  admit  that  with  the  first 
•xlition  out  of  the  way  and  “horse”  or 
)lug  on  the  hook,  there  is  a  let  down, 
)ut  as  live  stuff  comes  through  the  men 
swing  into  stride  again.  That,  to  my 
mind,  is  where  the  fall  in  production 
•romcs  in.  You  will  find  that  the  smaller 
the  paper  the  bigger  the  production  and 
the  higher  the  speed. 

I  have  yet  to  see  an  operator  soldier 
irhile  he  is  setting  matter  for  the  edi- 
(inn:  I  have  seen  plenty  do  it  while 
setting  horse  and  deferred  matter  and 
have  no  remedy  for  it. 

There  is  nowhere  in  your  article  a 
reference  to_  the  so-called  amphibians, 
men  who  swing  with  the  time  in  a  news¬ 
paper  composing  room ;  for  instance  a 
printer  listed  as  an  operator.  He  starts 
in  at  6  and  operates  through  to  lunch 
time,  9  p.m.,  returning  from  lunch  he  is 
on  the  makeup  from  9:30  to  11,  from 
11  to  12  he  is  in  the  proofroom,  from  12 
to  1  or  2,  depending  on  the  day  of  the 
week  he  is  either  on  the  machine,  on  the 
makeup,  or  in  the  adroom.  True  enough 
in  some  composing  rooms  he  is  given 
from  three  to  four  dollars  over  the 
scale;  in  other  he  gets  nothing  over  the 
scale  and  is  expected  to  do  the  work, 
and  does.  Composing  rooms  are  full  of 
them  and  they  do  not  come  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  schools  which  are  said  to  train 
men,  who  with  six  months  training  in 
the  composing  room  schools  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  year  in  a  newspaper  composing 
room  are  fitted  to  take  charge  of  com¬ 
posing  rooms  containing  men  with  years 
at  the  business.  I  fail  to  understand  how 
you  can  believe  or  swallow  any  such 


statement  as  that.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
man  whistling  past  a  graveyard. 

In  the  editorial  room  as  a  man  shows 
promise  he  is  elevated,  by  stages,  but 
if  he  proves  to  be  a  hack  he  is  relegated 
to  the  copy  desk.  Not  that  they  are  all 
hacks,  but  there  are  plenty  who  can  do 
nothing  but  write  a  head.  In  the  com¬ 
posing  room  if  a  man  shows  promise  he 
is  elevated  all  right,  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  another,  but  not  on  the  payroll, 
nor  to  a  foremanship;  that  must  go  to 
an  outsider  on  the  thought  that  the  new 
man  will  have  no  friends  to  cater  to 
and  can  drive  everybody.  That  is  a  poor 
thought  and  leads  to  much  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  composing  rooms. 

To  my  mind,  if  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  will  get  together  with  the  people 
in  their  own  composing  rooms  and  get 
away  from  the  business  managership 
type  of  ow'iiership,  where  figures  will  not 
do  so  much  lying,  a  better  feeling  all 
around  will  be  had,  there  will  be  less 
suspicion  that  the  men  are  lying  down 
and  a  closer  examination  of  the  final  re¬ 
sults  will  show  that  the  printer  of  today 
is  giving,  on  the  whole,  to  the  limit  of 
both  himself  and  the  capacity  of  the 
machine  at  the  time  when  both  are 
needed  most.  — M.G.R. 


AUTOMOBILE  DISASTERS 

To  Editor  &  PuBUsmai— I  was 
greatly  interested  in  reading  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  your  comment  on  automo¬ 
bile  accidents.  I  agree  with  you  cordi¬ 
ally. 

The  terrible  price  we  pay  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile  certainly  is  something  for  the 
American  press  to  get  excited  about. 
Not  only  do  I  think  your  correspondent 
ought  to  use  your  suggestion  for  a 
crusade  to  promote  safety  but  I  think  he 
might  do  well  to  read  a  news  story  in 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday,  Sept.  28. 
In  this,  as  you  will  observe,  E)r.  Charles 
Russell  of  the  Philadelphia  Department 
of  Public  Safety  said  that  not  a  penny 
was  spent  by  the  state  for  the  care  of  the 
automobilist  or  pedestrian  who  got  hurt 
on  the  public  highways. 

The  state  by  taxation  is  spending  un¬ 
counted  millions  on  road  improvements 
to  increase  the  use  of  the  automobile. 
The  more  automobiles  and  (apparently) 
the  greater  their  speed,  the  greater  the 
numlwr  of  accidents.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
this  fact  nothing  is  being  done  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  families  of  those  who  are 
killed  and  to  take  care  of  those  who  are 
injured.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should 
venture  to  say  that  the  hospital  facilities 
in  most  communities  are  inadequate. 
Here  is  something  concrete  and  definite 
to  which  any  newspaper  can  turn  in  pro¬ 
moting  public  welfare. 

Inasmuch  as  the  newspapers — so  far 
as  I  can  see,  without  exception — accept 
copy  advertising  automobiles  and  boasting 
of  the  illegal  speeds  at  which  they  can 
travel,  it  might  ease  the  conscience  of 
some  to  promote  a  campaign  to  take  care 
of  the  injured. 

Do  you  remember  that  Chrysler  series 


SCIENCE<i 


Consistently  makes 
front  page 
copy! 

Readers  now  demand  up-to  the- 
minute  data  of  scientific  feats  of 
land  and  sea  and  air.  Accuracy 
is  a  necessity  as  well  as  timeli¬ 
ness.  Eliminate  all  worry  by  pub- 
lishitif^  our  Daily  Science  News 
Bulletin,  for  in  its  daily  stories 
we  give 

news 

time-copy 

authenticity 

H'ire  for  a  week's  trial. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 


featuring  excessive  speeds  of  60,  70  and 
80  miles  an  hour?  The  automobile  is 
taking  a  higher  toll  in  dead  and  injured 
and  in  broken  homes  than  alcohol  ever 
took.  It  would  seem  more  feasible  to 
regulate  automobile  speed  than  the  use 
of  alcohol.  The  Chrysler  people,  for  in¬ 
stance,  do  not  need  to  make  a  car  for 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  to  say  nothing  of 
one  that  travels  at  seventy  and  eighty. 
Neither  does  Henry  Ford.  Neither  does 
the  General  Motors  Corporation. 

It  is  only  in  the  columns  of  the  so- 
called  radical  publications — The  Nation 
and  The  New  Republie — that  I  recall 
having  seen  any  protest  whatsoever 
against  the  advertising  of  cars  guar¬ 
anteed  to  travel  at  speeds  which  bring 
death  and  injury  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands,  and  which  are  illegal  speeds  in 
most  states.  Some  20  years  ago  news¬ 
papers  very  righteously  were  declaring 
they  would  accept  no  more  whiskey  copy 
— that  whiskey  and  human  welfare  did 
not  go  together,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  they 
saw  prohibition  coming  and  decided  to 
gain  the  applause  of  the  majority.  Or 
maybe  they  were  quite  sincere.  I  wonder 
if  they  would  be  equally  sincere  in  the 
matter  of  automobile  advertising? 

Whether  they  are  or  not.  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  cam¬ 
paigning  for  adequate  provision  for  the 
injured — and  perhaps  also  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  those  thousands  of  families 
w’hich  every  year  are  brought  to  desti¬ 
tution  and  despair  as  the  result  of  death 
or  injury  of  the  bread-winners. 

Clyde  R.  Miller, 

Director,  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University. 


NEW  INDIANA  PLANT 

The  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle,  Marion 
l-eader-Trihune  and  the  Sunday  Chron¬ 
icle-Tribune  celehrateil  the  opening  of 
their  new  plant  this  week.  The  Chron¬ 
icle.  afternoon  paper  and  the  Leader- 
Tribune,  morning,  were  merged  several 
weeks  ago.  David  B.  Lindsay  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 


NEW  POLITICAL  WEEKLY 


"Washington”  Will  Tell  Merits  of 
Hoover  Administration 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  16.— IFiuli. 
ington,  a  publication  financed  by  friends 
of  the  administration  and  published  by 
the  National  Republican  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  country  the 
“real  news”  on  the  achievements  of  the 
administration  was  scheduled  to  make  its 
first  appearance  Oct.  18. 

The  paper  is  to  be  a  tabloid,  of  12 
pages,  and  it  is  the  present  plan  of  David 
Hinshaw,  of  New  York,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  publication  to  print  be¬ 
tween  50,000  and  75,000  copies.  Hin¬ 
shaw,  who  has  been  employed  from  time 
to  time  in  the  past  by  the  publicity  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  committee,  said 
the  paper  is  to  be  a  weekly,  and  although 
present  plans  call  for  but  three  issues 
before  the  November  elections,  it  will 
continue  indefinitely  if  “successful.” 

The  weekly’s  masthead  will  read 
journal  of  information  and  opinion.” 

“We  will  endeavor  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  different  way  by  printing  in¬ 
formation  that  the  daily  newspapers  do 
not  handle,”  Mr.  Hinshaw  said.  “We 
will  try  to  deliver  our  message  by  con¬ 
vincing  under-statement  rather  than  ex¬ 
aggeration.” 

Hinshaw  added  also  that  there  will  be 
no  partisanship  in  presentation  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  achievements. 

Publication  offices  arc  in  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  here. 


LEAGUE  SPEAKERS  NAMED 

Charles  E.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
.■\dvertising  Club  of  New  York,  Herbert 
I'oster  of  Sound  Studios  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  and  Miss  Willrelmina  Stitch,  col¬ 
umnist  on  London  Sketch  will  be  the 
speakers  at  the  October  dinner  meeting  of 
the  League  of  -Advertising  Women,  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  21st.  at  the  Advertising  Qub 
of  New  York.  Bernice  Ormerod  is 
president  of  the  League. 


^^The  night’s  work 
is  half  over 
before  we  start” 


The  business  office  of  a  large  newspaper 
sends  us  the  following  report  from  the 
foreman  of  their  Stereotyping  Depart¬ 
ment: 

“All  Automatics  worked  fine.  No  com¬ 
plaints. 

“I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Morley 
Mats  marked  RELIABLE  are  corkers. 
They  are  working  splendidly.  We  did 
not  have  a  re-mold  during  the  night. 
When  you  send  in  the  next  order,  make 
it  a  point  to  have  the  Morley  people 
duplicate  the  last  lot  and  the  night’s  work 
is  half  over  before  we  start.” 


Try  Morley  Mats 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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the  TRUTH 


-  about  Monotypes  in  New  York 


EIGHTY  Monotype  units  are  now  operated  in  the  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  world’s  greatest  newspaper  center. 


NEW  YORK  SUN 

Six  Monotype  Keyboards,  six  Type 
Casters,  one  Type-&>Rule  Caster,  three 
Material  Making  Machines,  one  Giant 
Caster 

NEW  YORK 
HERALD-TRIBUNE 

Two  Monotype  Type-&-  Rule  Casters, 
one  Material  Making  Machine,  one 
Giant  Caster,one  Monotype-Thompson 
Type  Caster. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Four  Monotype  Keyboards,  six  Type 
Casters,  one  Type-&-Rule-Caster,  three 
Material  Making  Machines,  one  Giant 
Caster. 

NEW  YORK 
JOURNAL  and 
NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN 

Five  Monotype  Type-&-Rule  Casters, 
two  Material  Making  Machines,  one 
Giant  Caster,one  Monotype-Thompson 
Type  Caster. 

NEW  YORK 

WORLD  and 
EVENING  WORLD 

Two  Monotype  Keyboards,  four  Type 
Casters,  one  Type-&-Rule  Caster,  three 
Material  Making  Machines,one  Mono¬ 
type-Thompson  Type  Caster. 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  POST 

Two  Monotype  Type-&-Rule  Casters, 
two  Material  Making  Machines. 

NEW  YORK 

DAILY  MIRROR 

One  MonotypeType  Caster, one  Mate¬ 
rial  Making  Machine,  one  Giant  Caster. 

NEW  YORK 
TELEGRAM 

Two  Monotype  Type  Casters,  one  Ma¬ 
terial  Making  Machine. 

BROOKLYN 

DAILY  EAGLE 

One  Monotype  Type-&-Rule  Caster, 
one  Material  Making  Machine. 

BROOKLYN 
daily  TIMES 

One  Monotype  Type-&-Rule  Caster. 

ATLANTIS 

Four  Monotype  Keyboards,  four  Type 
Casters. 

WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 

One  Monotype-Thompson  Type 
Caster. 

AMERIKAI 

MAGYAR 

NEPSZAVA 

One  Monotype  Material  Making 
Machine. 

Monotype  Keyboards . 16 

Monotype  Type  Casters . 23 

Monotype  Type-&*Ruie  Casters  .  14 


Monotype  Material  Making  Machines  18 
Monotype-Thompson  Type  Casters  .  4 

Monotype  Giant  Casters . 5 


LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

MONOTYPE  BUILDING 

TWENTY-FOURTH  AT  LOCUST  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


X' 


"  -  I 


CompoMd  in  Monotypn  Snnt  Sntil  Bold  and  Eilrabold 
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>UR  OVN  VORIJD 

‘  or  LetTbRS 

'T'  HE  Harvard  Business  Rnicw  for 
October  has  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  retail  store  situation.  "The  Independ¬ 
ent,  et  al.,  versus  the  "Chains,"  by  Boyce 
Martin  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company.  He  contrasts  the 
silence  of  the.  chains  with  the  virulent 
and  lo'.id  attacks  on  them  in  special  pub¬ 
lications  and  a  few  newspapers,  and  in 
some  radio  broadcasting.  He  sees  a  trend 
away  from  demonstrations  against  the 
chains,  and  toward  the  education  of  the 
independents  into  voluntary  chains  or 
other  adaptations  of  the  chains’  own 
methods. 

.Another  good  piece  of  business  report¬ 
ing  in  the  Harvard  Review  is  Mabel 
Taylor  Gragg’s  article  on  "Testing  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  The  examples  given  in  her 
classifications  of  laboratory  tests,  field 
investigation,  and  historical  test  are  to 
a  considerable  degree  drawn  from  com¬ 
mercial  (as  di.stinct  from  academic) 
practice,  but  even  so  the  article  seems 
to  this  reviewer,  with  his  practical  ad¬ 
vertising  man’s  point  of  view,  to  lean 
too  much  on  the  theorizing  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  psychologist. 

Much  the  same  criticism  must  be  made 
of  two  new  books  on  this  general  topic : 
“Psychology  for  Advertisers”  (Harpers) 
by  U.  B.  Lucas,  professor  of  marketing 
at  Kew  York  University,  and  C.  E.  Hen¬ 
son,  who  teaches  educational  psychology 
at  the  same  university;  and  a  book  of 
even  wider  scope,  “Psychology  in  Modern 
Business”  (Prentice-Hall),  written  by 
H.  \V.  Hepner,  head  of  the  department 
of  business  psychology,  Syracuse  I'ni- 
versity.  The  book  on  advertising,  good 
as  it  is,  would  have  been  much  better  if 
its  authors  had  drawn  more  from  the 
tests  of  Giellerup  and  others  in  actual 
campaigns,  or  had  benefitted  from  the 
thorough  methods  of  Gundlach  or  other 
direet  advertisers.  But  let  us  be  thankful 
for  the  very  definite  advances  that  this 
book  shows  over  its  predecessors,  both  in 
fullness  of  scope  and  in  familiarity  with 
marketing  as  well  as  academic  psy¬ 
chology  ! 

Hepner’s  “Psychology  in  Moden  Busi¬ 
ness”  is  twice  as  big,  if  you  count  pages, 
and  any  numl)er  of  times  as  broad  in 
theme — for  only  two  of  its  six  parts 
duplicate  to  any  degree  what  is  in  the 
book  on  advertising  psychology :  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  influencing  the  behavior  of  the 
group — which  is  the  psychology  of  the 
educator,  the  editor  and  the  advertiser; 
and  the  section  on  psychological  research 
in  business,  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  any  conscientious  user  of  polls  or 
straw  votes  or  market  surveys. — R.  W. 
*  *  * 

ITH  the  sub-title,  “A  Study  in  Puh- 
”  lie  Opinion,”  the  Ixxok,  “Foreign 
News  in  American  Morning  News¬ 
papers,”  by  Julian  Lawrence  Woodward, 
Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  social  sci¬ 


ence  at  Cornell  University,  published  by 
the  Columbia  University  Press,  starts,  as 
newspaper  men  would  say,  with  a  “good 
head.” 

The  study  itself  does  not  come  up  to 
the  title,  for  the  volume  turns  out  to  be 
mostly  an  analysis  of  sociological  tech¬ 
nique,  and  in  no  place  discusses  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  foreign  news,  its  authenticity,  or 
many  other  factors  that  seem  to  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  label  of  the  treatise. 

Instead,  the  author  has  drawn  certain 
conclusions  from  the  process  known  in 
the  science  of  statistics  as  sampling. 

He  has  limited  the  field  by  emphatically 
excluding  all  tabloids  and  evening  papers, 
and  then  chooses  40  morning  dailies  for 
examination.  Eighteen  issues  between 
January  and  October  1927  for  each  of 
the  40  papers  were  measured  for  foreign 
news.  The  findings  are  now  published, 
three  years  afterward. 

The  papers  chosen  were:  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Globe. 
Boston  Herald.  Boston  Post,  Buffalo 


Courier-Express,  Chicago  Herald  _  and 
Examiner,  Chicago  Tribune,  Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune,  Cincimuiti  En¬ 
quirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Houston  Post-Dispatch,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  Kansas  City  Journal,  Kansas 
City  Times,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  New  York  American, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  New  York 
Times,  New  York  World,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman,  Omaha  World-Herald, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  Pittsburgh  Post,  Portland 
Morninq  Oregonian,  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  St.  Paid  Pioneer-Press, 
Washington  Herald,  and  Washington 
Post. 

From  the  space  devoted  to  foreign 
news  in  these  papers  the  author  concludes 
that  the  proportion  of  space  the  group 
gives  to  foreign  news  is  5.15  per  cent,  as 
compared  to  from  23  to  35  per  cent’  in 
English,  German  and  French  papers,  per¬ 
centages  obtained  by  even  smaller 
sampling. 

Figures  showing  the  mean  average 
amounts  of  space  per  issue  devoted  to 
foreign  news  by  the  papers  revealed  the 
New  York  Times  printing  most.  New 


York  Herald  Tribune  second.  New  York 
World  third,  Los  Angeles  Times  founh 
Baltimore  Sun  fifth,  and  then,  in  order 
(Chicago  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Pubii,! 
Ledger,  Boston  Herald,  New  York 
American,  and  Philadelphia  InouirM 
-D.  K.  W.  ■  ^ 

*  * 

'^HIS  department  is  in  receipt  of  a 
beautifully  printed  copy  of  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  “If,”  recently  distributed  by 
the  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia.  The  types  used  in 
the  composition  are  Goudy  Text  and 
Lombardy  Capitals,  cast  oii  the  .Mono¬ 
type.  A  wide  ornamental  gold  border 
effectively  frames  the  poem. 

Frank  M.  Sherman,  tlie  company's 
publicity  director,  told  Eiiiior  &  p^-j. 
LiSHER  that  only  3(X)  copies  had  been 
printed,  and  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  requests  for  copies  which  he  could 
not  meet. 


ATTACKING  GAS  RATES 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  begun  a 
campaign  for  lower  gas  rates  in  Kansas 
City,  pointing  to  the  wide  discrepancy 
between  the  rate  charged  to  the  dis¬ 
tributing  company  by  the  pipe  line  com¬ 
pany  and  the  rate  charged  the  domestic 
consumer.  Both  companies  are  owned 
by  the  H.  L.  Doherty  interests.  Wallace 
Casey  is  preparing  the  articles. 


e member  way 
when  — 


back 


THE  PHONOGRAPH  HORN  WAS  A  HUGE  FLOWER? 

THE  LARD  refining  methods  of  twenty 
years  ago  represented  an  improvement 
over  the  refined  lard  of  earlier  times  but 
they  were  still  comparatively  crude,  slow, 
uncertain  and  far  from  perfect  in  results. 

In  the  days  of  flower  phonograph  horns 
lard  bleaching  was  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  fuller's-earth  (a  soft  clay 
used  for  clarifying  purposes)  to  the  hot 
liquid  as  it  came  from  the  rendering  tanks. 

And  as  the  quantity  of  “earth”  used  was 
largely  a  matter  of  guesswork  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  the  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities  of  the  lard  often  suffered. 

Lard  was  cooled  by  being  stirred  in 
tanks  or  vats  surrounded  by  jackets  con¬ 
taining  water  or  circulating  brine.  A 
gummy,  oily  texture  sometimes  resulted — 
due  to  the  separating  of  the  oil  and  stear- 
ine.  A  certain  degree  of  softness  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  permit  package  filling  by  hand 
and,  when  further  cooled  in  the  package, 
condensation  moisture  often  formeil — 
sometimes  causing  rancidity  and  fre¬ 
quently  rust  stains  when  packed  in  tin. 

Today  in  the  plants  of  the  new  Armour 
and  Company  lard  refining  is  conducted 


under  strict  technical  control.  Modern  clar¬ 
ifying  agents,  scientifically  formulated  and 
measured,  have  overcome  the  bleaching 
shortcomings  of  the  past.  Mechanical  in¬ 
vention  enables  instant  cooling.  In  a  thin 
film,  the  hot  lard  is  run  over  a  roll  chilled 
to  a  temperature  below  zero;  the  oil  and 
stearine  remain  together  in  their  natural 
relation;  and  the  product  comes  through 
as  smooth  as  butter,  snow-white,  uniform, 
firm.  Automatic  machines  pack  the  lard, 
cold,  into  the  marketing  containers.  The 
contents  of  every  package  of  Armour’s 
Simon-Pure  Leaf  Lard  and  Armour’s  Star 
Lard  are  moisture-free — protectetl  against 
rancidity  and  rust — untouchetl  by  human 
hands,  accurate  in  weight. 

And  all  these  improvements  are  effected 
at  an  untold  saving  in  time,  labor  and  other 
costs.  The  farmer  benefits  from  them — 
through  better  prices  for  his  hogs.  And  the 
public  benefits — through  far  better  look¬ 
ing,  better  keeping,  better  cooking  lard 
than  was  ever  possi¬ 
ble  in  the 
flower 

horns.  *  President 


8  ever  possi- 
the  days  of 
phonograph 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  ^  COMPANY 


LUDLOW 

Garamond 

Bold 

Specimen  sheets  showing 
all  sizes  of  this  authentic 
Ludlow  typeface  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

LudlowTypograph  Company 
2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 
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INTERNAnONAL  TRUOCS 


Here  is  a  representative  of  the  new  line  of 
International  Trucks  that  combine  good 
looks,  power,  and  up-to-the-minute  design 
in  every  detail.  They  are  ready  to  show 
you  something  new  in  truck  performance, 
in  economical  operation,  and  in  ease  of 
control. 

The  new  International  Speed  and 
Heavy-Duty  models  anticipate  the  future 
in  truck  transportation.  They  meet  the 
needs  of  today  and  tomorrow  .  .  .  they 
embody  the  latest  refinements  known  to 
automotive  engineering  .  .  .  they  are  built 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  for  years  of 
sturdy  service  at  low  cost. 


International  Speed  Trucks  offer  a 
wide  range  of  speed  for  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  new  Heavy-Duties  are  a  perfect 
match  for  heavy-duty  loads.  A  variety  of 
bodies  are  available  which  adapt  them  to 
any  kind  of  hauling. 

You  can  get  complete  information  on 
the  International  Line  from  the  nearest 
of  180  Company-owned  branches  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  by  writing 
us.  Ask  the  branch  for  a  demonstration 
and  see  for  yourself  what  an  International 
Truck  will  do. 


The  International  Line  includes  the  Y^'ton  Special  Delivery;  the  1-ton  6-Speed 
Special;  Speed  Trucks  in  JI/2.  2  and  3-ton  sizes;  and  Heavy-Duty  Trucks  to  5  tons 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


This  new  International  Speed  Truck  is  in  service  for  The  Farm  Journal  at  Philadelphia 


t  Ihe  farm  Journal 

Washington  Square 
I”  PWladciphio 


The  New  INTERNATIONALS 

.handsome  trucks  for  your  work 


/ 
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LEAVING  BOOK  SECTION 

Anne  Carroll  Moore  is  resigning  the 
editorship  of  the  children’s  page  of 
“Books”,  A'ew  York  Herald  Tribunt 
book  section.  She  will  continue  to  do 
feature  reviews  from  time  to  time.  The 
children’s  page  will  be  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  adult  section,  with  as 
many  books  as  possible  reviewed  by 
prominent  writers. 

NEW  PLANT  OPENED 

Open  house  was  held  at  the  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Tribune  plant  on  Oct.  7  to  al¬ 
low  inspection  of  its  new  two-story  struc- 
ture.  Floyd  J.  Miller  and  his  brother, 
Lynn  S.  Miller,  are  general  manager  and 
managing  editor  respectively.  A  new 
rotary  press  has  been  installed. 


“Why  there  wasn’t  any  trouble,”  she 
answered. 

Then  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  her  the 
aunt  had  rushed  to  the  office  and  de¬ 
manded  that  she  be  bred. 

Mr.  Hearst  happened  to  come  by  and 
hear  Annie  Laurie’s  side  of  the  story. 

“Well,  Sam,  I  guess  we’ll  have  to  raise 
her  salary,”  he  said. 


list  for  the  Examiner.  Such  stories 
were  customary  then.  With  the  bride 
when  she  was  interviewed  was  an  aunt 
who  managed  a  fashionable  private  ho¬ 
tel. 


SAYS  OLD-TIME  REPORTING 
NEEDED  TODAY 


(Continued  front  page  9) 


The  young  reporter  made  a  favorable 
impression  on  the  aunt,  who  said  that 
she  would  l)e  glad  to  help  her  again  in 
any  way  she  could.  But  the  aunt’s 
patronzing  manner  did  not  please  Annie 
Laurie. 

“And  if  I  hear  of  anyone  who  wants 
a  good  boarding  house  I’ll  send  them  to 
you,”  she  replied. 

Soon  after  returning  to  the  office  Sam 
Chamberlain,  then  managing  editor, 
called  her  in. 

“What  was  the  trouble  out  there?”  he 

That  is  the  spirit  of  this  remarkable  asked, 
woman.  It  is  the  spirit  that  carried  her 
into  the  worst  dives  in  San  Francisco  to 
get  a  story  on  how  the  Salvation  Army 
functioned.  She  became  a  Salvation 
Army  girl  when  this  organization  was 
under  criticism.  Her  story  of  her  ex¬ 
periences  destroyed  this  criticism. 

She  "fainted”  on  a  down-town  street 
and  learned  the  state  of  conditions  of 
the  San  Francisco  Emergency  Hospital 
services  in  the  90’s.  The  expose  led 
to  the  suspension  of  all  hospital  officials 
the  next  morning. 

When  Benjamin  Harrison,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  visited  Cali¬ 
fornia  he  permitted  but  one  press  rep¬ 
resentative  alxjard  his  train.  But  Annie 
Laurie  got  alx)ard.  A  governor  whom 
she  had  interviewed  helped  her  on  the 
train  after  train  attendants  tried  to  keep 
her  off.  When  the  train  was  under  way 
she  made  her  i)resence  known  and  the 
President  gave  her  an  interview. 

She  went  out  for  the  $1,000  prize  of¬ 
fered  the  first  reporter  to  interview  Mrs. 

Nack.  New’  York  woman  accused  of 
murder.  She  managed  to  get  in  the  cell 
and  get  an  interview.  But  she  lost  the 
prize.  Mrs.  Kack’s  lawyer  discovered 
her,  and  admitted  the  rest  of  the  repor¬ 
ters  and  permitted  them  to  interview  the 
suspected  woman. 

She  scored  again  when  she  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  “Lost  Governor  of 
Kentucky.”  Her  story  broke  when  other 
papers  were  declaring  that  he  was  a 
suicide.  Her  feature  story  on  the  pigeon 
shoots  at  Del  Monte  ended  this  cruel 
sport  and  woii  her  medals  from  the  Eng- 
glish  and  .American  humane  societies. 

She  covered  the  Harry  K.  Thaw  trials 
in  New  York,  the  Durant  case  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  many  other  famous  trials. 

She  has  had  her  triumphs  and  also  her 
sorrows,  for  she  has  lost  two  sons. 

One  of  her  most  cherished  possessions 
is  a  picture  of  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

The  photograph,  taken  when  Mr.  Hearst 
was  starting  to  build  up  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  long  mantelpiece  over  the  great  fire¬ 
place  in  Annie  Laurie’s  home.  It  is  in¬ 
scribed  : 

“To  my  dear  friend  and  associate, 

Winifred  Black  Bonfils,  from  her  sin¬ 
cere  admirer.  William  Randolph  Hearst.” 

One  of  the  amusing  stories  told  by 
Annie  l-aurie  is  of  the  time  she  was  sent 
to  get  a  trousseau  and  wedding  present 


ELDREDGE  RETIRES 

Herman  Eldredge,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hingltam  (Mass.)  Journal,  re¬ 
tired  from  active  business  last  week  on 
his  50th  anniversary  as  a  newspaper 
man.  Earl  J.  MacLean  of  Melrose, 
Mass.,  has  purchased  the  Journal.  Mr. 
Eldredge  bought  the  paper  14  years  ago 
from  the  late  Fred  Miller. 


18  months  of  steady  service 
...and  never  off  the  Dress! 


In  one  of  the  busiest  newspaper 
pressrooms  in  New  York  City 
is  a  set  of  Paralastic  Rubber 
Rollers  that  has  not  been  off  the 
press  in  eighteen  months.  Don’t 
you  envy  the  peace  of  mind  of 
that  pressman  as  far  as  rollers 
are  concerned? 

A  year  and  a  half  of  hard,  high 
speed  service,  day  in  and  day 
out,  winter  and  summer,  with' 
out  a  let  down.  A  check'up  at 
the  end  of  sixteen  months  re' 
vealed  a  total  swell  of  only  i  1 6th 
of  an  inch, — and  so  uniform  that 
it  had  no  effect  on  efficient 
performance. 

Paralastics  have  a  habit  of  slip' 
ping  into  production  so  perfectly 
and  casually  that  notable  pet' 
formance  records  become  quite 
matter'of'fact.  The  cranky  rob 
lers  are  the  ones  that  attract 
attention — Paralastics  spin  on 
their  appointed  way  without  a 
thought.  They  are  unaffected  by 
weather  conditions,  temperature 
changes  or  friction  heat, — will 


not  soften  or  harden,  bolster  a  surface  identical  with  the 
or  shrink.  Their  special  oil  original  factory  finish, 
resistant  character  reduces 

swell  to  a  negligible  minimum.  It’s  up  to  you  to  decide  which 
They  serve  equally  well  as  .  you  prefer, — rollers  that  insist 
doctors,  distributors  or  form  on  pampering  or  Paralastics. 
rollers,  for  black,  colors,  roto'  But  before  you  decide,  why 
gravure  or  water  color.  They  not  let  a  Paralastic  man  tell 
outlast  many  times  the  life  of  you  an  interesting  roller  per 
composition  rollers  and  are  formance  story,  with  facts 
not  susceptible  to  ordinary  and  figures?  Write  us  and 
surface  scratches  or  mars.  we’ll  have  him  call, — at  your 
Infrequent  regrinding  restores  convenience. 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 
Amm  TVlbuoe  Fort  MKllBon  Demo* 

Boooe  erat 

Uoan  Iowa  Cltj  Prew  Clt- 

Bi&rUBCt4m  Oaaetto  iMm 

Borilncum  ^wk*Sre  Keokuk  Gate  City 

Carroll  Dally  Herald  llarehalltown  Tlmee- 

Oedar  BapAde  OeaeCle  Republican 

it  BepabUeaa  MaMo  City  Olobe- 

CeoteiTlIle  loweglaa  Oaaecte  it  TUnee 
K  dtlwm  Mueeatloe  Journal  A 

Clinton  Herald  Ne«a*Trlbune 

Oounell  Blnfli  INK'  Newton  Newi 

panil  Oelwein  Daily 

Omton  Nent'AAw-  Becifter 

Umt  Oskalooea  Herald 

Daronport  Dinnrii  Ottumwa  Courier 

Jb  Leate  Pfiry  dUef 

Darenpert  Tlmee  Sioux  City  Journal 

Dubuque  Teiegrepfc  Sioux  City  TrlbUM 

Herald  and  TlaMt  Waehlafton  Journal 

Journal  Waterloo  Brenlnc 

Fort  Dodee  Meewen*  Courier 


American  Wringer  Co.,  inc. 

Roller  Specialists  for  More  Than  40  Years 

33  No.  La  Salle  Si.,  Chicaso — WOONSOCK.EX,  RHODE  ISLAND— 461  Eixhth  Ave.,  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Representative;  Walter  S.  Hodges,  Lewis  Bldg.,  Portland.  Ore. 

Canadian  factory;  FARNHAM.  QUEBEC 


PARALASTIC 


Watarloa  Trlbtm. 
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Technical  ■^|U)E  School 

S  y  ^  ’  niMHtn  S  MOW»'‘^w'liw'l* 


STlUkui*  >•»  w  MWkl  p*» 

U  iJ*  U*  protv  taMtutloa  •■til  •• 
iraTlUPtrU  Vtpor  L4a»*,  tlwa  ncra  ••  t 


They’re  particular  about  lighting 
in  this  Printing  Trade  School 


It’s  natural  enoug;h  thateveiy  angle  of  printing 
work  should  he  studied  in  a  printing  trade  school. 
And  natural  enough,  too,  that  at  the  famous 
Technical  Trade  School  at  Pressman’s  Home, 
Tennessee,  Director  Thomas  E.  Dunwoody  should 
decide,  after  all  other  forms  of  illumination  were 
experimented  with,  that  COOPER  HEWITT 
mercury-vapor  light  ranked  highest  in  promoting 
seeing  efficiency. 

Of  course!  For  the  soft,  cool  light  from  a 
^COOPER  HEWITT  lamp  is  composed  almost 
^entirely  of  the  yellow-green  rays  by  which 
j  human  eyes  see  most  sharply,  clearly  and  easily. 


Every  smallest  detail  stands  out  under  COOPER 
HEWITT  light  as  if  magnified.  There’s  no  glare 
—  no  dark  shadows.  And  the  long  (50")  tube 
of  radiant  mercury-vapor  affords  almost  perfect 
diffusion. 

No  wonder  COOPER  HEWITTS  are  used  in 
such  progressive  newspaper  establishments  as  the 
New  York  Times,  N.Y.  Daily  News,  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can,  Cleveland  Press, etc., etc.  But  get  the  complete 
details.  Write  for  the  booklet,  “Why  COOPER 
HEWITT  light  is  Better  than  Daylight.”  General 
Electric  Vapor  .Lamp  Co.,  863  Adams  Street, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Hour,  broadcast  every  Saturday  Evening,  on  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  network 

GENERAL  A  ELECTRIC 
WOR  LAMP  COMPANY 


{Formerly  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company) 


4M  ©G.  B.  V.  L.  Ca.  1*M 
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FRED  A.  CHAPPELL,  DIES 
IN  CHICAGO 


Was  Associate  Editor  of  Daily 
News  and  Had  Long  Career  in 
Journalism — Has  Serred  A.P. 
and  San  Antonio  Light 


Fred  A.  Chappell,  associate  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Xews,  died  in  his 
home  Tuesday  night,  Oct.  14,  after  a 


Fred  A.  Chappell 


long  illness.  He  was  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year. 

Mr.  Chappell’s  illness  began  with  a 
cold  last  November.  In  April  he  went 
to  Havana,  Cuba,  for  a  rest,  and  after 
his  return  to  Chicago  his  physicians  sent 
him  to  Ffench  Lick  Springs.  His  con¬ 
dition  did  not  improve  and  in  June  he 
entered  Michael  Reese  hospital  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  taken  home  after  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  Chappell  was  born  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  family,  Aug.  14,  1867,  in 

Chicago.  One  of  his  maternal  great¬ 
grandfathers,  Mathias  Lehner,  of 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  participated  in 
Napoleon’s  march  to  Moscow.  He  was 
one  of  three  in  his  company  to  return 
alive.  While  still  a  young  man,  Lehner 
came  to  America  and  settled  near 
Marion,  O. 

On  his  father’s  side,  Mr.  Chappell  was 
a  great-great-great  nephew'  of  Deborah 
Sampson,  who  as  a  girl  in  her  early 
twenties  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Mr.  Chappell  grew  un  on  the  south 
side  of  Chicago  and  his  memories  of 
earlier  years  there  furnished  material  for 
a  colorful  collection  of  .sketches  of  life 
as  it  was  lived  in  the  “Archey  Road”  of 
the  70s  and  80s. 

WTien  he  W'as  20  years  old  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Evening  Xervs.  staying 
with  that  paper  for  two  years.  He  then 
went  to  the  Morning  Xezvs  where  he 
became  telegraph  editor.  He  next  be¬ 
came  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Globe. 
which  he  held  until  the  Globe  suspended. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Chappell  stayed  away 
from  newspaper  work,  going  to  Arkansas 
with  a  brother.  W’illard,  for  a  year,  but 
in  1898  he  returned  to  Chicago  journalism 
— this  time  with  the  Daily  News.  He 
married  Miss  W’inifred  Hauber  of  New 
York.  Sept.  2,  1900. 

During!  the  Spanish  American  war 
Mr.  Chappell  was  assistant  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Daily  News.  He  later 
served  as  day  editor  for  ten  years. 

He  left  the  News  for  a  trip  to  New 
Mexico  where  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Press  organization  and 
was  sent  to  New  York  as  night  news 
editor.  After  a  year  and  a  half  with 
the  A.  P.  he  left  to  become  manapng 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light. 
The  next  year  he  was  in  Chicago, 
again  with  the  A.  P. 

In  1913  he  made  his  final  professional 
change,  returning  to  the  Diaily  News, 
with  which  he  remained  for  the  17 
years  up  to  his  death.  He  served  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  day  editor,  assistant  manag¬ 


ing  editor  and  associate  editor.  The 
latter  post  he  had  occupied  since  the 
death  of  Victor  F.  Lawson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News,  in  1925. 

Mr.  (Thappell  was  a  great  book  lover 
and  possessed  a  most  complete  collection 
of  first  editions  of  H.  G.  Wells’  works. 
He  wrote  a  biography  of  Wells.  Long 
a  student  of  philosophy,  he  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  book  on  immortality  which  was 
accepted  for  publication. 

Mr.  Chappell  leaves  his  wife,  one 
brother,  Willard  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Emma  Gerth, 
Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  and  Mrs.  Ida  C. 
Clarke,  Chicago.  Funeral  services  were 
to  be  held  Thursday  at  Rosehill 
Cemetery. 


MRS.  REBECCA  G.  FIELDS 


lOO-Year-Old  Publicher  Die*  In 
Rockville,  Md. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  G.  Fields,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  woman  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
in  this  country,  died  at  her  home  at 
Rockville,  Md.,  near  Washington,  D.  C.. 
last  week.  She  was  1(X)  years  old  and 
until  a  few  days  before  her  death  took 
an  active  part  in  getting  out  her  weekly, 
the  Montgomery  County  Sentinel. 

The  paper  was  started  by  Mrs.  Fields 
and  her  husband,  Matthew  Fields,  in 
1861,  “to  take  flings  at  the  Yanks.”  The 
“flings”  were  so  barbed  that  Fields  was 
jailed  by  Federal  troops  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Mrs.  Fields  was  born  near  Rockville 
and  never  had  been  farther  away  than 
Washin^on,  15  miles  distant,  and  had 
never  ridden  on  a  railroad  train.  She 
consistently  refused  to  have  a  telephone 
installed  in  her  home. 

She  had  six  children,  all  of  whom  are 
living.  Two  sons,  Henry  Gay  Fields 
and  Charles  W.  Fields  and  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Fields,  who  is  78,  all  have  been 
actively  employed  on  the  old  Sentinel. 
Mrs.  Fields  also  is  survived  by  six 
grandchildren  and  as  many  great-grand¬ 
children. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  St. 
Mary’s  Catholic  Church,  Rockville,  and 
burial  was  in  St.  Mary’s  cemetery. 


MRS.  MARY  B.  M.  KUDERLING 


Founder  of  Advertising  Record  Com¬ 
pany  Dies  in  Chicago 

Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Maguire  Kuderling, 
founder  of  the  Advertising  Record  Com¬ 
pany,  with  offices  in  Chicago  and  at  280 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  died  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Oct.  13.  Her  health  had  been  fail¬ 
ing  for  the  last  three  years,  but  she  had 
been  seriously  ill  only  three  weeks. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Thursday 
afternoon  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  Chicago.  Burial 
was  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  where  Mrs.  Ku¬ 
derling  was  born.  Her  husband.  Dr.  Carl 
R.  Kuderling,  a  dentist,  survives.  Mrs. 
Kuderling  also  had  relatives  living  in 
New  York. 

Twenty  years  ago,  while  she  was  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  late  Senator  Medill  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  she  came  into  close  contact 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
and  she  was  struck  with  the  need  of  a 
statistical  service  for  newspapers.  She 
founded  the  Advertising  Record  Company 
which  had  such  success  that  she  extended 
her  activities  to  New  York.  Mrs.  Ku- 
derling’s  service  for  years  compiled  lin¬ 
age  figures  for  New  York  and  Chicago 
newspapers,  prepared  statistical  material 
for  many  other  newspapers,  and  kept  lin¬ 
age  records  for  magazines  and  farm  pap¬ 
ers. 


NICHOLAS  J.  FLATLET 


Well-Known  Boston  American  Sports 
Writer  Die*  at  44 

Nicholas  J.  Flatley,  sports  writer  of 
the  Boston  Evening  American,  died  Oct. 
13  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  from  high 
blood  pressure  after  an  illness  that  be¬ 
gan  last  July.  Although  long  in  news¬ 
paper  work  he  was  only  44  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Boston 
College  and  one  of  its  outstanding 
athletes. 

He  was  first  with  the  sports  depart¬ 


ment  of  the  Boston  Traveler  and  with 
Baseball  Magazine.  In  1913  he  joined 
the  Boston  Evening  American  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  writer.  He  was  baseball  editor  of 
the  Boston  Herald  in  1915  and  went  to 
the  Traveler  in  1916.  He  returned  to  the 
American  in  1917.  His  last  story  was  an 
interview  with  Babe  Ruth  who  made  a 
special  trip  to  visit  him  at  his  summer 
camp  this  summer  when  he  heard  of 
Flatley’s  illness.  He  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  a  sister  and  four  brothers. 


(I^bttuarg 


"TJ  Jenning  Bryan,  32,  of  the  DeKalb 
-La*  County  Democrat,  Fort  Payne, 
Ala.,  died  Oct.  10  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  for  several  years  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Led¬ 
ger.  One  of  his  brothers  is  Jerry  Bryan, 
assistant  sports  editor,  Birmingham 
News. 

Arthur  W.  Hecker,  44,  advertising 
man  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  past  25  years, 
died  on  Oct  8,  after  short  illness.  He 
was  with  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Post-Gazette  and  at  one  time  clas¬ 
sified  manager  of  the  old  Pittsburgh 
Leader. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Donaldson,  wife  of 
Ralph  Donaldson,  political  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  died  in  the  Ma¬ 
ternity  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Oct.  4. 

Albert  Prescott,  since  January  editor 
of  the  Weymouth  (Mass.J  Gazette  and 
Transcript,  weeklies,  died  m  his  home  in 
Quincy,  Oct.  8.  His  father  who  form¬ 
erly  owned  the  papers  died,  last  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Perl  W.  Morgan,  69,  former  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  Oct.  11,  at  Bethany 
hospital,  Kansas  City,  Kan.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  statistician  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City, 
a  position  he  had  held  13  years.  For 
19  years  prior  to  that  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  news  department  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Peter  Klein,  81,  banker  and  former 
(jerman  newspaper  publisher,  died  Oct. 
9  in  Aurora,  Ill.,  where  he  had  lived  for 
66  years.  He  was  publisher  of  the 
Aurora  Volksfreund  for  52  years. 

James  Clove,  Sr.,  for  many  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Provo  (Utah)  Daily  Herald 
and  a  former  Salt  Lake  City  newspaper 
man,  died  in  Los  Angeles  recently.  He 
was  born  in  Pioche,  Nevada,  spent  his 
boyhood  in  Panguitch,  Utah,  attended  the 
University  of  Utah  and  taught  school  in 
the  state.  He  was  postmaster  at  Provo 
16  years,  and  was  a  Mormon  missionary 
in  Europe. 

Herman  L.  Tushins,  World  War  vet¬ 
eran  and  Boston  advertising  man.  died 
at  the  United  States  Veterans’  Hospital 
at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  10.  Previous  to 
his  last  illness  he  had  offices  in  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Building,  Boston. 

William  H.  Harris,  60,  for  about  40 
years  connected  with  western  newspapers, 
died  Oct.  7  in  Casper,  Wyo.  He  had  been 
employed  in  an  editorial  capacity  on  the 
Casper  Tribune-Herald  for  several  years. 
He  was  born  in  Baltimore  and  worked  on 
a  number  of  Eastern  papers.  He  came 
to  Colorado  in  the  early  ’90’s  and  during 
the  mining  boom  days  was  a  writer  for 
the  Cripple  Creek  Times  and  Victor  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  correspondent  for  Denver  pap¬ 
ers. 

Mrs.  Anna  Horn,  24,  wife  of  Alvin 
Horn.  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  reporter, 
died  at  the  Warren  Hospital  recently  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation. 

W.  L.  Howell,  75.  veteran  Houston 
printer,  died  recently  in  San  Antonio. 

William  Edward  Crist,  editor  of  the 
Columbia  (Pa.)  News,  died  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  last  week 
after  an  emergency  operation.  He  was 
associated  with  the  News  43  years.  He 
is  survived  by  a  wife  and  three  children. 


MRS.  E.  M.  BURKE  DIES 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Burke,  wife  of  E.  M. 
Burke,  president  of  Burke,  Kuipers, 
Mahoney  and  Payne,  special  newspaper 
representatives,  died  Oct.  16  after  a  few 
days’  illness.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  several  children. 


READERS  WRITING  EDITORIALS 

The  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province  his 
started  a  new  feature  which  it  caotirl^ 
“The  Open  Range— Write  ’em,  Cowbov 
Write  ’em.”  An  attractive  drawing  hod' 
the  page.  The  paper  offers  a  first 
of  $10  and  a  second  prize  of  $5  for  th* 
best  editorials  by  readers.  The  editorials 
must  be  not  more  than  250  words^ 
length. 

TO  CONTINUE  COMPETITION 

The  “Better  Copy”  Contest  of 
Public  Utility  Advertising  Association  of 
Chicago  will  be  continued,  following  «. 
tion  voted  by  the  officers  recently  ]» 
which  new  rules  and  regulations  will  bt 
formulated  for  the  1931  comoethim 
Eric  W.  Swift,  of  the  Commonwealth 
F.dison  Company  again  heads  the  “Bettr 
Copy”  committee. 


LEGAL  NOTICE 


STCKK  OF  THE  RECORD  PUBLISH 
ING  COMPANY  OF  COLUWlIA 
SOUTH  CAROLINA.  WHICH  ^ 
LISHES  THE  COLUMBIA  RECoif 
ALSO.  THE  STOCK  OF  THE 
TANBURG  HERALD-JOURNAL  CM 
PANY  OF  SPARTANBURG.  SO^ 
CAROLINA.  WHICH  PUBLISHES  THE 
SPARTANBURG  HERALD  AND  THE 
SPARTANBURG  JOURNAL;  AND  ALM 
THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  OF  THE^: 
GUSTA  CHRONICLE  PUBLISHBiG 
COMPANY  OF  AUGUSTA.  GEORGIA 
WHICH  PUBLISHES  THE  AUGTOa 
CHRONICLE. 

In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Hoaenlilt 
William  H.  Barrett,  Judge  of  the  Uaittd 
States  District  Court  tor  the  Southera  Do. 
trict  of  Georgia,  Augusta  Division,  entered  ii 
the  case  of  Harold  Hall  vs.  William  LiViite. 
No.  145  in  equity,  pending  in  said 
dated  the  29th  day  of  September,  1930,  tke 
undersigned  as  Commissioner  will  sdl  is  r 
cordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  aiil 
order,  as  hereinafter  set  out,  the  followini  it- 
scribed  property,  to  wit: 

All  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Record  Fi5 
lishing  Compare  of  Columbia,  South  Cuolisi. 
consisting  of  Certificate  No.  75,  repreicntiii 
950  shares,  and  Certificate  No.  76,  resrewit 
ing  50  shares,  which  corporation  publiiM  fit 
newspaper  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  knows  u  Ik 
Columbia  Record; 

Also,  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Spsrtasbert 
Herald-Journal  Company  of  Spsrtaaboq. 
South  Carolitra,  consisting  of  Certificate  No 
58,  representing  994  shares,  and  Certificitt) 
Nos.  59,  60  and  61,  repreMnting  2  than) 
each,  which  said  last  corporation  publiihes  tk 
Spartanburg  Herald  and  the  Spsrtasbori 
Journal  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ; 

Also,  all  of  the  common  stock  of  Ibe  Ao- 
gusta  Chronicle  Publishing  Company  of  Aa- 
gusta,  Georgia,  consisting  of  750  shares  rep 
resented  by  Certificates  Nos.  186,  187,  IM, 
189  and  190;  and. 

Also,  all  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  As 
gusta  Chronicle  Publishing  Company  « 
Augusta,  Georgia,  except  five  (5)  shares  ofm 
preferred  capital  stock,  represented  by  Ceitit 
cate  No.  220  for  740  shares,  which  said  Us 
corporation  publishes  the  Augusta  Chronicle  it 
Augusta,  Georgia. 

All  prospective  purchasers  will  submit 
bids  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  undersjnK 
as  Commissioner,  at  Augusta.  Georgia,  or  « 
tbe  same  with  the  Qerk  of  the  District  Coos 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Do 
trict  of  Georgia,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  # 
November,  1930,  at  ten  o’clock  a.  m. 

All  bids  shall  be  accompanied  by 
check  for  five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  W 
bid  submitted,  which  shall  be  forfeited  u 
liquidated  damages  in  the  event  the  hid  it 
cepted  and  approved  by  the  Court  and  lot 
bidder  fails  to  comply  therewith. 

The  Court  reserves  the  right  to  reject  W 
and  all  bids  and  re-advertise  said  property  to: 
sale,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same. 

Bids  may  be  for  cash,  or  for  one-third  cu 
and  one-third  payable  respectively  m  one  w 
two  years,  the  deferred  payments  to  be  n» 
facMorily  secured.  . 

Valid  debts  or  claims  against  said  paiw 
ship  may  be  treated  as  cash,  the  j 

serving  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  prionq  " 
such  debts  or  claims;  bidders  holding  ^ 
claims  against  said  partnership  or  the 
thereof,  may  in  lieu  of  the  requirements 
reference  to  the  deposit  of  cash 
herein,  deposit  with  the  Commissioner  an  ^ 
to  cancel  an  amount  of  said  bidder  a  ctii»  , 
debt  against  the  partnership  equal  to  1“^. 
said  bid,  which  shall  be  subject  to  aJi 
terms  and  conditions  with  reference  to  me 
posit  of  cash  hereinabove  required  trom 
purchasers  submitting  other  bids.  .  , 

Bids  will  be  opened  at  ten 
November  10.  1930,  at  the  United  States  ^ 
House  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  will  w 
confirmed  by  the  Court,  or  rejected  as 
Court  may  seem  proper.  <  ,i,.  ter 

Audits  of  the  financial  condition  of  tn  ^ 
newspapers,  the  stock  of  which  is  oeuif 
are  of  file  in  the  Office  of  the  uerk 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  w  ^ 
District  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta,  ^ 

may  be  seen  by  applying  to  the  tiers  » 
Court,  or  to  the  undersigned  CommissioSB 
This  30lh  day  of  September.  1930. 

P.  O.  Address; 

%  United  States  Court, 

.Augusta,  Georgia. 
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the  full~  floating  axle 


, STURDY 
CHROME  NICKEL 
RING  GEAR 


CAST  STEEL 
HOUSING 


STRADDLE  MOUNTED 
PINION  GEAR 


DOUBLE  ROLLER 
WHEEL  BEARINGS 


of  the  new 


ton 


With  this  n)ore  costly  full-floating  rear  axle,  shafts  transmit  power  solely — and 
may  be  quickly  replaced  without  removal  of  wheels  or  use  of  jack. 


SEE  THIS  NEW  DODGE  TRUCK. 


INSPECT  ITS  FULL-FLOATING 


REAR  AXLE  .  .  .  INTERNAL 


HYDRAULIC  4-WHEEL  BRAKES 


. . .  48-HORSEPOWER  TRUCK 


TRUCK 


ENGINE  .  .  .  4-SPEED  TRANS¬ 


MISSION  .  .  .  AND  MANY 


OTHER  MODERN  FEATURES. 


buy  it  complete  with 


STANDARD  OR  SPECIAL 


body  to  fit  your  needs*  F.  O.  B.  DETROIT  .  .  .  DUAL  REAR  WHEELS  AT  SLIGHT  EXTRA  COST 


1 


i 


THI  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  DODGE  TRUCKS  RANGES  IN  CAPACITIES  FROM  1000  POUNDS  TO  11,800  POUNDS 
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HOW  FLEET  STREET  GOT 
DIRIGIBLE  NEWS 


First  Intimation  of  Disaster  Came 
from  Buenos  Aires — British  U.P . 

Checked  Route  and  Got  Details 
at  Beauvais — Good  Pictures 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lonuon,  Oct.  6. — Fleet  Street’s  first 
inkling  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  R-101  came  from  Buenos  Aires. 
A  wireless  operator  in  the  Argentine 
capital,  listening  in  to  Le  Bourget  heard 
the  French  aerodrome  authorities  vainly 
calling  the  airship  to  ascertain  her  posi¬ 
tion  and  course. 

The  British  United  Press,  to  whom  the 
message  that  Le  Bourget  was  receiving 
no  answer  from  K-101  was  flashed,  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  a  series  of  telephone  calls 
to  towns  along  the  route  the  air¬ 
ship  would  follow  as  soon  as  it  had 
crossed  the  French  coast. 

From  Amiens  and  Poix  no  news  could 
be  obtained,  but  at  Beauvais  the  chief  of 
police  gave  them  full  details  of  the 
disaster.  The  message  to  Beauvais  was 
put  through  at  4:14  a.  m.  and  at  4:26 
the  British  U.  P.  were  able  to  give  to 
the  Sunday  newspajK-rs  a  description  of 
the  disaster  and  the  full  casualty  list 
including  news  of  the  deaths  of  Lord 
Thomson  and  Sir  Sefton  Brancker.  The 
Sunday  papers  immediately  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  continue  printing  until 
midday.  British  United  Press  called 
their  full  staff  to  the  office  and  handled 
the  further  news  as  it  arrived. 

The  \ t'ws  of  the  II  orlil,  the  I’coplc, 
the  Sunday  Grafhie,  the  Sunday  Pictor¬ 
ial,  the  Swtday  Express,  the  Weekly 
Dispatch,  replated  their  rotaries  and  ran 
out  special  editions  with  the  story  on  the 
front  page.  Both  the  Sunday  Pictorial 
and  the  Sunday  Dispatch  ran  pictures  of 
tlic  wreckage  in  their  last  editions  on 
Sunday  evening.  To  augment  the  regu¬ 
lar  means  of  transport  fast  cars  were 
used,  and  provincial  towns  that  could  not 
Ik  reached  by  train  got  the  special  edi¬ 
tions  delivered  by  motor. 

Kevstone  Views  Press  photo  agency 
were  first  in  Fleet  Street  with  pictures 
of  the  wreckage,  and  this  without  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  any  special  facilities.  Mr. 
Bert  Garai.  general  manager  of  the 
agency,  received  the  news  from  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  message,  which  had  hem 
relayed  from  the  .\.P.  offices  in  Paris. 
He  telephoned  Keystone  Paris  office  and 
a  photographer  was  sent  by  car  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster  arriving  there  shortly 
after  daybreak.  Several  pictures  were 
obtained  and  rushed  liack  to  Paris  in  time 
to  catch  the  regular  Imperial  .\irways 
liner  to  London.  On  arrival  at  Croydon 
soon  after  3  p.  m.,  the  plates  were  met 
by  another  car  and  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  dark  room  staff  in  Wine  Office 
Court  in  16  minutes.  Five  minutes  later 
the  first  l5-by-12  photographs  were 
being  taken  round  to  the  London  news¬ 
paper  offices,  and  sent  by  car  to  catch 
trains  to  the  provincial  papers.  Over 
120  of  the  pictures  taken  by  Keystone’s 
cameraman  were  in  the  provincial  dailies 
on  Monday  morning,  and  most  of  the 
London  dailies  carried  pictures  from  the 
same  source.  Special  arrangements 
made  by  the  London  newspapers  to  ob¬ 
tain  pictures  did  not  meet  with  so  m'uch 
success,  several  of  the  airplanes  sent  over 
either  being  forced  down  by  the  bad 
weather  or  failing  to  be  able  to  return. 


WROTE  FOR  UNIVERSAL 

Capt.  J.  Errol  Boyd  and  Lieut.  Harry 
Connor,  who  successfully  completed  a 
non-stop  trans-Atlantic  flight  Oct.  10, 
wTote  five  stories  describing  their  ex¬ 
perience  for  Universal  Service.  Capt. 
Boyd  wrote  three  of  the  stories.  Lieut. 
Conner  wrote  one  and  both  collaborated 
on  the  fifth. 


RADIO  STATION  FAILS 

Radio  station  WLBF,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  which  existed  for  a  time  on  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts,  went  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  last  week.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  stock  was  owned  by  John  M.  Ho¬ 
gan,  Mrs.  Helen  Hogan,  George  J.  Ho¬ 
gan  and  the  Hogan  advertising  company. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  SKIPS 


Police  Ask  Port  Huron  Man’s  Arrest 
on  Embezzlement  Charge 

A  warrant  asking  the  arrest  of  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Midyettc,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Her- 
ald,  charged  with  embezzling  a  $900  fund 
of  a  local  baseball  series  has  been  issued. 

The  $900  represents  the  receipts  from 
two  of  three  games  recently  played  by 
local  teams  in  a  “little  world  series.” 

Midyette  is  said  to  have  drawn  the 
money  October  4  from  the  bank  in  which 
he  had  deposited  it  in  his  own  name.  He 
has  not  been  seen  since  Sunday,  October 
5.  Circulars  describing  him  and  bearing 
his  picture  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

Midyette  had  been  sports  editor  of  the 
Times- Herald  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
came  to  Port  Huron  from  Kansas  City. 

ABEL  JOINS  DAILY 

Walter  Abel,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  tlie  Pabst  Corporation  of 
Milwaukee,  has  joined  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Mihvaukee  Journal. 


MILTON  A.  McRAE,  SCRIPPS’ 
PARTNER,  DIES 


(Continued  front  page  11) 


DEPRESSION- 

PROOF 

Transcript  readers  are  the  ideal 
market.  They  are  in  the  income 
group  whose  buying  is  gener¬ 
ous  and  steady.  Good  times 
and  bad,  their  income  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  their  wants.  Tie  your 
sales  to  this  depression  -  proof 
maricet.  Let  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  carry  your  message  into 
their  homes  —  in  the  evening 
—  when  tomorrow’s  purchases 
are  being  planned.  The  reader 
influence  of  this  outstanding 
paper  is  admittedly  unique. 

fineton  EnrnittQ  (Tratterrtiit 

Highest  ratio  of  BUYERS  to  readers 
CII.4KL,K.S  II.  EDDY  CO. 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 
R.  4.  IIIDn’KI.1.  CO. 

San  Francisco  Los  .tnzcles  Seattle 


Later  the  Scripps-McRae  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  and  in  1904  this  was 
consolidated  with  the  Publishers  Press  of 
New  York  and  the  present  United  Press 
was  formed.  Mr.  McRae  negotiated  this 
consolidation. 

After  George  H.  Scripps’  death  in 
1900  there  was  much  litigation  over  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  estate.  It  ultimately  ended 
in  the  acquisition  by  the  Scrij^s-McRae 
League  of  all  the  interests  which  James 
E.  Scripps  held  in  the  League.  James  E. 
then  acquired  all  George  H.’s  interest 
in  the  Detroit  News.  E.  W.  Scripps  now 
had  absolute  control  of  the  League. 

In  1903  Mr.  McRae  consummated  what 
he  termed  the  biggest  newspaper  coup 
of  his  career  in  purchasing  three  dailies 
in  Toledo,  the  Bee,  News  and  Titnes,  af¬ 
ter  the  Kansas  City  World  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  News  and  Bee  were  con¬ 
solidated  and  the  Times  was  later  sold 
at  a  profitable  figure.  This  was  at  first 
a  personal  venture  on  Mr.  McRae’s  part, 
but  the  News-Bee  was  later  added  to  the 
League.  The  Columbus  Citizen  was 
next  acquired.  Next  in  order  were  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Post  and  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Dispatch,  the  Oklahoma  City 
News,  the  Memphis  Press  and  the  Nash- 
ville  Times,  six  newspapers  all  acquired 
in  a  year’s  time.  .'Miout  the  same  time 
Mr.  McRae  effected  a  consolidation  be¬ 
tween  the  St.  Louis  Star  and  Chronicle. 


This  venture  was  not  successful  amt 
1907  the  Star-Chronicle  was  sold. 

In  1907  Mr.  McRae  went  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  tour  to  South  America  to  benefit  hi! 
health.  In  1908  he  was  back  at  work 
again,  and  organized  the  Newspaper  Sun. 
ply  Company,  which  bought  the  supplitj 
for  the  .  various  papers.  Col.  William 
M.  Day,  who  started  on  the  Cincinnati 
Post  under  Mr.  McRae,  was  given  the 
management  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  McRae  then  moved  to  Detroit 
and  his  newspaper  activities  were  limited 
by  order  of  his  physician.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  other  business  enterprises  by 
this  time,  and  served  a  term  as  president 
of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce.  He 
became  interested  in  hospital  work,  and 
gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 
the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Art  Museum.  ' 

His  daughter,  F2dith  McRae  wasniar 
ried  in  1909  to  John  Paul  Scripps,  son 
of  E.  W.  John  Paul  Scripps  did  in 
1914.  He  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  newspapers  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Although  Mr.  McRae  had  gone  into 
“active  retirement,”  in  1909  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon,  on  the  death  of  James  G. 
Scripps  in  1921,  to  become  chairman 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  papers.  He  would 
only  take  the  job  for  one  year.  Since 
1922  he  has  had  no  active  connection  with 
newspaper.^,  although  he  had  continued 
to  hold  his  financial  interests. 


their  early  teens,  died  within  a  period  of 
21  months,  both  deaths  following  surgical 
operation.  On  the  advice  of  E.  W. 
Scripps,  Mr.  McRae  “plunged  into  the 
whirlpool  of  business  to  the  utmost  of 
my  strength.” 

The  financial  panic  of  these  years  also 
tended  to  make  things  particularly  hard 
in  the  newspaper  business.  Mr.  Scripps 
had  purchased  tlie  San  Diego  Sun,  and 
the  organization  had  to  meet  heavy  drafts 
on  account  of  this  venture.  There  was 
labor  trouble  in  Cincinnati,  with  Mr. 
McRae  holding  out  against  the  eight- 
hour  day. 

Also  there  was  the  keen  competition 
between  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
newly-formed  United  Press,  of  which  Mr. 
McRae  was  vice-president.  Charles  A. 
Dana.  New  York  Sun,  was  president. 
The  United  Press  was  formed  in  protest 
to  the  Associated  Press’  policy  of  selling 
its  service  exclusively  to  one  newspaper 
in  a  city.  But  the  old  U.  P.,  which  was 
actually  sponsored,  as  Mr.  McRae  noted 
later,  by  the  Western  Union  to  encourage 
competition,  collapsed  soon.  Western 
Union  at  that  time  had  to  mark  off 
$380,000  in  accounts  receivable. 

In  1895  the  Scripps-McRae  League 
came  into  existence,  with  Mr.  McRae  as 
secretary  and  general  manager.  Papers 
in  the  group  were  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
St.  Louis  Chronicle,  Kentucky  Post. 
Qeveland  Press,  and  a  year  or  two  later, 
the  Akron  Press  and  the  Kansas  City 
WorhP  E.  W.  Scripps  was  president 
and  George  _  H.  Scrinos  vice-president. 
George  had  joined  the  League  by  turn¬ 
ing  in  his  nearly  one-third  interest  in 
the  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Tributte, 
although  these  papers  remained  under 
their  former  management.  Mr.  McRae 
was  a  vice-president  of  the  Detroit  News. 


Giants  out  of  the  earth 

An  Advertisement  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


No  AGE  but  ours  has  seen  so  swift 
and  complete  an  application  of 
natural  forces  to  the  doing  of  daily 
tasks.  Man’s  leaping  knowledge  .  .  . 
embodied  in  industrial  plants  and 
laboratories,  airplanes  and  electric 
locomotives  .  .  .  has  won  new  power 
and  freedom.  Machines  are  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  a  new  relationship  with 
nature.  They  are  the  servants  of  this 
civilization  .  .  .  helping  men  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  limits  of  their  opportunities, 
to  change  the  character  of  their  life. 

.Americans  have  been  pre-emi¬ 
nent  in  this  change,  for  in  whatever 
they  do  they  seek  to  utilize  nature 
to  the  utmost.  They  have  taken  the 
power  out  of  the  earth  and  from 
the  running  streams.  They  have 
made  it  turn  the  wheels  of  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  move  their  prod¬ 
ucts  by  rail  and  road.  They 
have  made  color  and  variety 
out  of  chemistry.  They  have 


spun  metal  in  slim  wires  to  carry 
their  voices  anywhere  with  the  speed 
of  light  .  ,  .  and  make  neighbors  of 
the  scattered  millions  of  America. 

Joining  homes  and  work  places, 
towns  and  distant  cities,  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  has  furnished 
a  new  communication  for  this  new 
age.  Forwarding  the  growth  of  the 
nation,  giving  better  and  more 
complete  service  in  advance  of  the 
demand,  its  function  has  become 
the  indispensable  one  of  furnishing 
the  means  of  social  and  business 
contacts  in  crowded  cities  and  scat¬ 
tered  villages  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  continent. 

The  Bell  System  is  constantly 
improving  the  scope,  speed  and 
accuracy  of  its  service.  Its  work  ot 
contributing  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  ot  American 
life  goes  on  with  increasing 
purpose  and  pace. 
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STATE 
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BUILD  CIRCULATION 


WITH  SPOKEN  NEWS 


GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO.,  E.P-lO  Jn  I 

Graybar  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  the  story  of  the  Public  | 
Address  System,  i 


Western  Etectrk 

PUBLIC  ADDRESS  AND  MUSIC  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
Distributed  by  GRAYBAR  Electric  Company 


Get  greater  street  sales  by  giving  spoken  news  to  crowds  outside 
your  building.  Stock  market  reports,  last  minute  items,  accounts  of 
sporting  events — all  give  the  listener  a  taste  of  news  that  whets  his 
appetite  for  more.  A  reporter  can  do  the  announcing  when  the 
Western  Elearic  Public  Address  System  is  used. 

This  equipment  picks  up  sound,  amplifies  it  to  any  desired  degree 
and  delivers  it  at  one  point  or  as  many  as  you  wish.  Voices  come 
over  distinaly,  and  with  perfect  naturalness. 

Rich  full-toned  music  may  be  furnished  by  this  apparatus,  when 
you  hook  it  in  with  a  radio  receiving  set  or  use  the  Western 


Electric  Music  Reproducer,  to  play  any  standard  laterally-cut 
phonograph  record. 

You’ll  be  interested  in  learning  more  of  how  this  system 
serves  newspapers.  Send  along  the  coupon. 


WIDEN  THE  I  HEARING  CIRCLE 


SHEDD  ADDRESSES  WOMEN 


ESTIMATE  13,478,60 
RADIO  SETS  IN  U.  S. 


OSHKOSH  DAILY  IN  NEW  $500,000  PLANT 


Electrical  Equipment  DiTicion 
Commerce  Department  Reports 
Surrey  as  of  July  1, 
1930 


j-pj.’  Beautiful  new  home  of  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern. 

■p^ORMAL  opening  of  the  new  half-  The  editorial  rooms  are  on  the  upper 
million  dollar  home  of  the  Oshkosh  floor,  the  city  room  being  33  by  42  feet 

(Wis.)  Daily  Northwestern  took  place  with  private  offices  for  the  editor,  man- 

W  ednesday,  Oct.  8.  The  handsome  aging  editor,  state  editor  and  telegraph 

structure  was  erected  under  the  super-  editor.  The  Associated  Press  and  United 

■  vision  of  O.  J.  Hardy  publisher  and  sue-  Press  printer  room  and  telegraph  editor’s 

1'^’  cessor  to  the  late  Col.  John  Hicks.  A  office  are  sound-proofed  against  the  noise 

96-page  special  edition  was  issued  cele-  of  five  machines.  On  that  floor  also  is 
brating  removal  to  the  new  plant.  a  well  lighted  library  and  a  conference 

In  preparation  for  the  new  building  room, 
f’’  Mr.  Hardy  visited  many  recently  erected  The  comjwsing  room,  located  on  the 
newspaper  homes  in  the  country,  and  the  upper  floor  is  70  by  76  feet  and  equipped 

“  Oshkosh  plant  embodies  many  of  the  with  14  Linotype  machines,  a_  Monotype, 

I'l'  best  features  of  a  number  of  them,  and  the  latest  model  of  electrically  oper- 

The  structure  is  of  Bedford  stone,  75  by  ated  stereotyping  equipment.  Except  the 

160  feet  and  has  four  floors  including  composing  rtwm,  the  floors  are  covered 

mezzanine  and  basement,  with  massive  with  battleship  linoleum, 

columns  supjwrting  the  front  entrance.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  an  octuple 
It  is  roofed  in  tile  of  soft  green  tint.  high  speed  Goss  printing  press  with  auto- 
...  .  The  office  of  the  publisher  is  in  old  plate  casting  equipment  and  the  basement 

MiMissippi  Editor  Says  He  Did  Not  English  style  with  paneled  walls  of  wal-  is  provided  with  a  “lowerator”  for 

Back  Out  of  Law  Suit  nut,  and  decorative  ceiling.  The  count-  handling  rolls  of  paper.  In  the  base- 

Reports  of  the  retraction  of  A  M  '"8  room  is  finished  in  soft  brown,  into  ment  also  is  the  storage  room  for  several 

Wimmell,  editor,  Macon  (Miss  )  Beacon  which  is  blended  various  harmonious  carloads  of  print  paper,  with  special 

in  connection  with  the  criminal  libel  suit  w'th  some  gold  trucks  for  transporting  them  into  posi- 

of  B.  Frank  Bell,  unsuccessful  candidate  trimmings.  A  marble  staircase  tion  directly  under  the  press.  The 

for  circuit  judge,  against  the  editor  were  mezzanine  floor  on  which  heating  plant,  electrical  equipinent  and 

misinterpreted  in  the  press,  according  to  assembly  room  a  photographic  storage  rooms  are  also  in  the  basement 

Mr.  W’immcll.  dark  room,  and  two  wash  rooms.  as  well  as  wash  rooms  and  shower  baths. 


RETRACTION  “MISINTERPRETED’ 


V^omplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 


CONTEST  WINNERS  NAMED  HITS  “DRUG  STORE”  METHODS 


George  B.  Parker  Say*  Dailies  Draw¬ 
ing  Away  from  Fundamentals 

Modern  newspapers  are  victims  of  the 
same  trend  that  has  made  drug  stores 
places  for  everything  but  drugs,  G.  B. 
Parker,  editor-in-chief,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  said  Oct.  9  at  the  annual 
smoker  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  honorary 
journalistic  fraternity  at  Norman.  Okla. 

“This  age  of  prosperity  has  had  the 
tendency  to  attract  newspaper  men  to 
special  types  of  writing,  with  the  result 
that  newspapers  are  gradually  drawing 
away  from  their  fundamental  purpose, 
that  of  reporting  news  as  it  happens,” 
Mr.  Parker  said. 


UNITED 

PRESS 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 


The  WELFARE  COMMIHEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


D,  Kutledge,  held  ironager  of  the  Okla-  Three  Associations  F  o  r  m  e  d  by 

Specialty  Body  at  Chicago  Meet 

ervision.  Students  are  admitted  only  by  .  .  .  .  . 

special  permission  of  tbc  instructor  It  set-up  was  adopted 

is  the  intention  to  limit  enrollment  to  ad-  Advertising  Specialty  .Association 

vanced  journalism  students.  at  its  convention  in  the  Stevens  Hotel, 

_ _  Chicago  last  week.  There  are  now  three 

EDITOR  HONORED  BY  STAFF  Rroups,  Advertising  Specialty  National 
.u  D  •  /XT  T  ^  association.  Association  of  Advertising 

mart.,  a  c.  ^  ossoK  (\ .J .)  Daily  Speciality  Manufacturers,  Importers  and 
nf  Har/ri/i  w  to  the  homc  Jobbers  and  the  Association  of  Advertis- 

^ast  jjjg  Speciality  Manufacturers.  The  first 
ratinff  V.;  commemo-  named  group  is  the  interlocking  organi- 

x-  ^  .  th  annn-ersary  with  the  zation  consisting  of  a  board  of  nine  di- 

eorge  M.  Hartt  was  rectors  selected  from  the  two  federated 

among  those  who  felicitated  Mr.  Gras.  organizations. 

.  ...X..  officers  of  the  naitional  association 
COMMUNITY  PAPER  EXPANDS  are;  Charles  R.  Frederickson,  American 
The  North  West  News,  (Thicago  com-  Art  Works,  Inc.,  Coshocton,  O.,  presi- 
munity  newspaper,  has  added  $10,()()0  dent ;  Carroll  H.  Sudler,  Ketterlinus 
worth  of  equipment  and  2,500  square  feet  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  floor  space  to  its  plant  in  Xlilwaukee  Chicago,  vice-president  and  J.  B.  Carroll, 
avenue.  John  R.  Peacock  is  publisher.  J.  B.  Carroll  Co.,  Chicago,  treasurer. 


The  Personnel  Boresn  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organi**- 
tion  of  college  trained  new*" 
paper,  magazine  and  advertu^ 
men,  wants  to  help  you  tod  hun 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touen 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  *em^ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  reqnirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pl^ 
write  John  G.  Elarhart,  DiyW 
Personnel  Bureau  of  SIg®* 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Avs, 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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Business  is  Good. 

Look  at  September  1930  —  when  American  industries  paid  out 
$135,703,130  more  in  interest  and  dividends  than  in  September 
1929. 

This  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  9  months  too — 
because  American  companies  paid  out  in  dividends  and  interest 
over  one  billion  dollars  ($1,225,825,876)  more  than  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1929. 

Business  executives  and  bankers  know  that  1929  was 
a  banner  business  year  —  a  year  which  gave  business  a 
huge  '"bonus'"  so  to  speak  —  and  here  is  1930  running  more  than 
51%  ahead  of  1929  in  ready  dividends  and  interest  payments 
made  by  American  industries. 

Remember  also,  that  the  "crash"  happened  in  October  1929 — which 
means  that  the  last  quarter  of  1929  should  be  exceeded  without 
a  struggle. 

All  that  is  needed  is  more  confidence  and  the  continued 
intelligent  pursuit  of  business. 

Newspaper  publishers  will  secure  greater  rewards  now  from  selling 
efforts  and  from  promotion  copy  which  points  out  merchandise 
marketing  opportunities  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Such  promotion  copy  will  reach  the  executives  con- 
trolling  nearly  94%  of  the  national  newspaper 
appropriations  by  using — 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


'■ 
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Advertising  Agencies 


SHOE  CHAIN  DOUBLING 
ADVERTISING  PLANS 


G.  R.  Kinney  Co.  May  Spend  Million 
— Modernistic  Style  to  Be  Given 
Shops,  With  Help  of  Ideas 
Obtained  in  Europe 


A  program  of  expansion  involving  the 
opening  of  new  shoe  stores  at  the 
rate  of  two  a  week  and  the  doubling  of 
the  advertising 
appropriation  is 
being  worked  out 
by  officers  of  the 
G.  R.  Kinney 
Company,  Inc., 
who  returned  Oct 
14  from  a  six- 
week  trip  to 
Europe  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Hen^ 
Blackman  Sell, 
president  of  the 
Blaker  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc., 
„  „  in  search  for  new 

Hemsy  B.  Sell 

The  party  returned  convinced  that 
style  must  be  made  the  keynote  of 
modern  merchandising,  according  to  Mr. 
Sell,  who  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  that  noted  French  and  German 
architects  had  been  consulted  for  sugges¬ 
tions  about  modernizing  the  appearance 
of  the  company’s  stores,  and  that  numer¬ 
ous  shoe  stores  and  factories  had  been 
studied. 

The  nature  of  future  advertising  is 
not  yet  decided,  but  Mr.  Sells  said  that 
space  used  had  already  been  enlarged  and 
that  where  the  1930  expenditures  will 
probably  total  $400,000,  it  is  expected 
that  the  amount  may  reach  $1,000,000  in 
1931.  Newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
media  are  used. 

Mr.  Sell  said  he  was  filled  with 
optimism  as  a  result  of  his  trip. 

Every  one  of  his  agency’s  clients,  he 
said,  is  planning  bigger  and  more  pains¬ 
taking  campaigns. 

Among  the  modernistic  touches  found 
in  Europe,  which  may  lie  adapted  to  the 
Kinney  stores  in  this  country,  was  a 
sliding  rear  wall  with  which  a  store  room 
can  be  made  small  to  fit  a  day  of  light 
business  or  large  to  fit  a  rush  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  Another  novelty  was  found  in 
Germany,  where  a  dimly  lighted  window 
bore  a  sign  asking  passers-by  to  “push 
the  button"  if  they  wanted  to  see  the 
displays.  Still  another  was  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  adult  shoes  were  shown 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  window,  and 
children’s  shoes  lielow.  Furnishings  of 
the  stores,  as  well  as  arrangement,  will 
be  modernistic. 

The  Kinney  shoes  sell  as  low  at  $1.98 
a  pair,  but  Mr.  Sell  maintains  that  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  interested  in  “just  shoes.” 
They  want  to  buy  even  cheap  shoes  in 
beautiful  surroundings,  he  said.  “Too 
many  firms  are  still  trying  to  throw 
things  at  the  people,”  he  added.  “You 
can’t  just  turn  out  a  lot  of  goods  and 
wait  for  the  public  to  buy.  You  must 
have  sizes,  and  style,  and  good  sales¬ 
men, — and  of  course  the  finest  possible 
advertising.” 

Officers  of  the  Kinney  company  who 
made  the  trip  were;  E.  A.  Krom.  pres¬ 
ident;  H.  J.  Wood,  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction  ;  and  William  Goodyear,  in 
charge  of  selling  and  distribution.  Their 
company  has  between  400  and  500  stores 
already. 

Mr.  Sell  expected  to  bring  with  him 
a  trophy  designed  by  the  Paris  office  of 
a  Blaker  client,  Mauboussin,  Inc.,  to  be 
presented  to  the  city  of  New  York  by 
Coste  and  Bellonte,  trans-Atlantic  avia¬ 
tors,  on  behalf  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  The  R-101  disaster,  however, 
threw  the  French  Air  Ministry  into  tur¬ 
moil,  and  the  trophy  could  not  be  ap¬ 
proved  in  time. 


Miller  With  Lima  Agency 

Francis  C.  Miller,  formerly  with  the 
Jay  Maish  Company  of  Marion,  O.,  has 
become  associated  with  the  W.  J,  Grover 
Advertising  agency  in  Lima,  O. 


John  Jensen 

"^lA  a  zigzag  route  John  Jensen  has 
*  worked  his  way  to  the  copy  chief’s 
.sanctum  of  the  Proctor  &  Collier  Com¬ 
pany  (merged  on  Aug,  19  with  another 
Cincinnati  agency,  the  Douglass  M. 
Allen  Company). 

Jensen  was  born  in  Denmark  43  years 
ago.  His  schooling,  he  says,  was  most 
casual.  At  eleven,  he  was  a  good  fid¬ 
dler,  playing  at  country  dances.  While 
studying,  he  played  a  violin  in  theaters 
and  music  halls,  and  for  several  years 
he  played  in  numerous  concert  and 
theater  orchestras. 


At  one  time  he  rode  stock  in  North 
Dakota.  He  also  taught  school.  For 
four  years  he  studied  law.  He  was  an 
expert  stenographer,  reporting  for  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Saskatchewan,  Can¬ 
ada.  While  there,  too,  he  was  deputy 
sheriff  in  Humboldt  district. 

In  1916  he  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Poplar  (Mont.)  Standard,  a 
weekly.  Two  years  later  he  was  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  of  an  Oklahoma 
daily.  He  held  the  latter  job  for  six 
months,  learning  much,  earning  nothing 
— his  back  salary  is  still  coming. 

Twelve  years  ago  he  got  his  first 
taste  of  advertising,  being  district  sales 
manager,  then  assistant  to  the  president, 
of  the  Monitor  Stove  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  In  addition,  he  edited  two  house 
organs  and  supervised  correspondence. 
In  1919  the  Monitor  suspended,  and  for 
the  following  six  and  a  half  years  Jen¬ 
sen  boosted  the  sales  of  the  Williamson 
Heater  Company,  also  located  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

The  next  year  he  made  his  debut  in 
the  advertising  agency  field  with  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago.  Another 
year  found  him  in  the  chieftainship  of 
the  Dartnell  Corporation  and  associate 
editor  of  Sales  Afanagement  and  Printed 
Salesmanship.  He  also  wrote  a  Dart¬ 
nell  book  with  the  title  “Independent 
Retailing.” 

Two  years  ago  Jensen  joined  Proctor 
&  Collier,  whore  he  has  written  copy 
for  Selby’s  Arch  Preserver  Shoes  for 
women  and  Wright’s  Arch  Preserver 
Shoes  for  men;  the  Clark  Grave  Vault 
Company,  Springeez  Oil,  and  Liquid 
A'eneer. 

Jensen  won  a  state-wide  peace  plan 
contest  in  1923.  He  also  writes  the  Molla 
Propp  series,  syndicated  by  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union. 


ALONG  ADVERTISING  ROW 

- By  ROBERT  S.  MANN - 


TJOWARD  H.  HOYT,  who  took 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Dyer-I£nzingcr  Company,  Inc.,  this 
week,  as  vice- 
president  and 
member  of  the 
board,  is  the  man 
largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  teaching 
Americans  t  o 
make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between 
“  S  w  i  t  z  erland” 
cheese  and 
“Swiss”  cheese. 

Finding  that 
“Swiss”  cheese 
was  made  in 
nearly  every 
dairying  country, 
and  that  there  was  no  legal  way  to 
forbid  the  u.se  of  the  term  by 
comjietitors,  he  pursuaded  the  Switzer¬ 
land  Cheese  .Asstxiation,  or  Kaese- 
union,  to  brand  its  cheeses  with 
the  word  “Switzerland”  as  many  times 
as  possible.  Despite  technical  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  name  was  eventually  stamped 
more  than  100  times  on  each  cheese,  and 
a  design  patent  obtained  for  protection. 
.\  successful  advertising  campaign  fol¬ 
lowed,  marked  by  photography  which  re¬ 
produced  the  cheese  in  appetizing  detail 
in  newspaper  rotogravure  pages  and  in 
magazines. 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  in  charge  of  this  ac¬ 
count^  and  others,  as  account  executive 
for  N.  \\\  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  with  whom 
he  was  associated  since  1919,  except  for 
two  years  of  free-lance  advertising  work 
in  Chicago.  In  his  new  position  he  will 
lie  concerned  primarily  with  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  TENDENCY  toward  fewer  colors 
in  women’s  hosiery,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  dealers  to  keep  their  stocks 
small,  is  reported  by  Mrs.  Gladys  S. 
Kiplinger,  fashion  merchandising  coun¬ 
selor  for  the  Holeproof  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany,  who  returned  this  week  from  a 
trip  to  France  and  England  to  study 
colors  and  designs  for  1931.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  new  advertising  campaign  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  marked  by  unusual  art 
work.  Sales  efforts  in  recent  years 


have  emphasized  studied  combinations  of 
hosiery  with  other  garments,  dealers 
being  furnished  with  books  showing  en¬ 
sembles  suitable  for  window  nad  coun¬ 
ter  displays  or  for  suggestions  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Men’s  hose,  Mrs.  Kiplinger 
says,  will  be  of  rich  dark  colors,  “like 
light  through  stained  glass  windows.” 

*  *  * 

Arthur  freeman,  merchandis¬ 
ing  counselor,  formerly  executive  in 
varied  large  corporations,  will  be  the 
speaker  in  a 
course  of  seven 
lectures  spon¬ 
sored  by  the 
Association  o  f 
•Advertising  Men, 
in  which  he  will 
discuss  product, 
market,  advertis¬ 
ing,  distribution, 
a  n  d  financing. 

The  lectures  will 
be  given  Tuesday 
night.s,  beginning 
October  21,  at 
the  association’s  Arthur  Feeeman 
clubrooms  m  the 

Grand  Central  Palace  New  York. 

•Among  positions  held  by  Mr.  Freeman 
have  been  those  of  advertising  manager, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.;  general  man¬ 
ager,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc. ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  National  Department  Stores  Cor- 
pr  (ration. 

The  course  has  been  opened  to  non¬ 
members  of  the  association.  Enrollment 
is  in  charge  of  Salvatore  Castagnola,  the 
4  Arts  Studio,  New  York. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

^HE  E.  T.  HOW  ARD  Company,  Inc., 
with  a  record  of  44  years  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  was  combined  with 
Pinsker-Lippman,  Inc.,  this  week,  and 
the  two  occupied  new  quarters  at  6  Elast 
4.Sth  Street,  New  A'ork  City.  Both 
names  will  be  retained,  but  Pins'ker-Lipp- 
man,  Inc.,  will  confine  itself  to  legal  ad¬ 
vertising,  other  accounts  being  handled 
under  the  Howard  name.  Officers  will 
be:  Chairman,  F.  Byrne  Ivy,  former 
president  of  the  Howard  agency ;  presi¬ 
dent,  Dewey  Pinsker ;  vice-president, 
-Arthur  Lippman;  secretary,  B.  K.  Ury; 
treasurer,  G.  T.  Padrock. 


E.  T.  Howard,  founder  of  the  oldet 
agency,  is  credited  with  having  first  per- 
suaded  Frank  Waterman  to  advertisj 
fountain  pens.  The  Howard  agency  kew 
the  Waterman  account  all  through 
Howard’s  life  and  for  several  vear. 
thereafter. 

*  *  ♦ 

■ELIMINATION  of  half  the  magazine 
■Li  advertisements  judged  objectionable 
by  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
is  reported  in  the  bureau’s  third  annual 
survey  of  periodical  advertising,  issued 
after  two  years  of  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  publishers.  The  greatest  im- 
provement,  it  is  stated,  has  ^en  in  the 
field  of  health,  particularly  as  regards 
obesity  remedies,  asthma  and  bal^ess 
cures. 


Foley  Agency  Movet 

The  Philadelphia  offices  of  the  Richard 
A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  have 
been  moved  from  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  Building,  1600  Arch  street,  to  the 
nineteenth  floor  of  1616  Walnut  street. 
Charles  H.  Eyles,  chairman  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Council,  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  is  president  of 
the  Foley  Agency.  The  other  ofes 
are  Lee  H.  Hood,  Charles  C.  Shoemaker 
and  Joseph  F.  Gallagher,  vice-presidents 


To  Advertise  New  Wall  Paper 

The  United  Wall  Paper  Factories, 
Inc.,  have  appointed  the  Stewart-Jordan 
Company,  Philadelphia,  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  of  their 
new  product,  En-Dural,  a  washable  wall 
paper.  Magazines,  trade  papers  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  will  be  used  in  the  preliminary 
campaign. 


Two  New  E.  H.  Brown  Clienti 

E.  H.  Brown  Advertising  Agency  of 
Chicago  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
Mills  and  the  United  Blade  Sales  Agency, 
both  of  Chicago.  The  campaigns  are 
being  prepared  and  placed  with  special 
attention  to  reaching  the  agents  and 
direct  selling  field. 


Agency  Offices  Enlarged 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
has  taken  additional  office  space  for  its 
Los  .Angeles  branch  which  was  opened 
March  15  of  this  year  in  the  Petroleum 
Securities  building.  Milton  J.  Blair, 
vice-president  of  the  company,  journeyed 
to  Los  Angeles  from  Chicago  to  super¬ 
vise  the  expansion. 


Woman  Named  Account  Executive 

Kathryn  M.  Hartley,  for  the  past  three 
years  a  divisional  advertising  manager 
of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  has 
joined  the  Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company, 
advertising  agency  of  that  city,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  charge  of  womens 
and  household  products. 


Two  Join  Geyer  Staff 

R.  F.  M'right  and  W..  A.  'Vright, 
formerly  of  the  direct  mail  departing 
of  Frigidaire  Corporation  have  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  the  Geyer  Comp^.L 
Dayton,  O.,  where  they  will  coiitinije 
their  work  in  connection  with  Fngidaire 
advertising. 


Adds  Coimetic  Account 

The  advertising  account  of  June  Ih>>' 
cosmetics  and  perfumes,  of  Des  Mou^ 
la.  and  Chatham,  N.  J.,  has  keen  placefl 
with  Howland,  Oliphant  and  Mclnt.'^' 

Inc.  Magazines,  newspapers,  trade  pi¬ 
pers  and  radio  will  be  used. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Appointed 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company.  Inc.,, 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  advertisw. 
of  C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Inc.j^O' 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  makers  of  ^ 
star  and  Staybrite  High  Grade  1 
Papers. 


Springfield  Agency  Appointed 

The  Thompson  Specialities,  Inc- 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  apointed  v'  ■  • 
Remington,  Inc.,  Springlield,  as  it 
vertising  agency.  The  fall 
rnn«i«f  nf  newsnaner  and  radio  adv 


mg. 

(Additional  agency 


items  on  pa^f 
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IT  MORE  THAN  MATCHED  THE  CENSUS  GROWTH! 


The  growth  of  life 
insurance  from  1920  to 
1930  in 

NEW  YORK 
STATE 

far  outstripped  the  Empire 
State’s  census  growth  for  the 
decade — as  far  as  comparative 
percentages  are  concerned. 

The  state’s  census  figures 
showed  21.5%  population  in¬ 
crease  in  the  ten  years,  while 
its  life  insurance  growth  was 
102%  in  the  number  of  new 

policies  and  245%  in  the  amount  of  life  insurance  taken  out  over  the  same  period — 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  Thomas  F.  Behan,  acting  superintendent  of  insur¬ 
ance,  issued  in  September,  1930. 


TOTAL  LIFE  JN5URANCE 
Rf5K5  fN  N.Y  5TATE. JANJ.  1930- 

dG7JS£P0ilCI^ 
$ia65§,784,008 

QO/VA>/1ff£P  TO 
/9/S  ror/tc  o/^ 

$5,173,026,588 


Insurance  statistics  are  recognized  indicators  of  a  community’s  economic  condition  in 
relation  to  its  wealth.  The  more  prosperous  it  becomes — the  greater  the  volume  of 
insurance  of  all  classes,  life,  fire,  property,  etc.  Such  being  the  case,  the  Empire  state 
insurance  statistics  for  1920-30  reflect  by  far  the  wealthiest  body  of  citizens  in  the 
United  States. 


Collectively,  they  comprise  the  famed  FIRST  MARKET  of  the  Union.  The  national 
merchandiser  who  SELLS  this  market  year  after  year,  is  bound  to  share  proportion¬ 
ately  in  its  phenomenal  growth. 

SELL  and  GROW  —  through  yearly  contracts  with  these  New  York  State  daily 
newspapers: 


Circu- 

2,500 

10.000 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

Ution 

Lines 

Lines 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

*Albany  Evening  News . 

....(E) 

47.879 

.13 

.13 

**Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News.... 

. (E) 

16.293 

.09 

.09 

*AIbany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

...(M) 

30.831 

.12 

.12 

tThe  Sun,  New  York . 

. (E) 

300.750 

.70 

.65 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

....(S) 

31,985 

.17 

.17 

JNew  York  Times . 

. (M) 

427,370 

.90 

.882 

ttAmsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . , , 

....(E) 

8,656 

.05 

.05 

tNew  York  Times . 

. (S) 

726,221 

1.20 

1.176 

ft  Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser  Journal. 

....(E) 

10,569 

.065 

.055 

♦New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

. (M) 

302,779 

.75 

.735 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express  . 

....(M) 

133,634 

.25 

.30 

♦New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

....  (S) 

432,192 

.80 

.784 

tBuRalo  Courier- Express  . 

....(S) 

178,364 

.25 

.30 

♦♦New  York  World . 

. (M) 

327,379 

.65 

.58 

ttBuffalo  Evening  News  . 

....(E) 

179,893 

.30 

.30 

♦♦New  York  World . 

. (S) 

542,322 

.75 

.69 

tBuffalo  Evening  Times  . 

....(E) 

108,168 

.24 

.24 

♦♦New  York  Evening  World . 

. (E) 

293,776 

.65 

.58 

tBuRalo  Sunday  Times  . 

- (S) 

190,006 

.24 

.24 

♦♦Niagara  Palls  Gazette . 

. (E) 

24,453 

.08 

.08 

♦Corning  Evening  Leader  . 

....(E) 

9,005 

.05 

.05 

♦Poughkeepsie  S'.ar  and  Enterprise 

. (E) 

14,657 

.06 

.06 

♦Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser.... 

.(E&M) 

33,830 

.11 

.11 

t+Rochester  Times-Union  (comb.).. 

. (E) 

80,268 

.40 

.40 

♦Geneva  Daily  Times  . 

....(E) 

5,536 

.04 

.04 

♦♦Troy  Record  . 

.  .(M&E) 

25,025 

.07 

.07 

♦Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning  Herald 

tUtica  Observer  Dispatch . 

. (E) 

36,934 

.09 

.09 

.(E&M) 

....(E) 

13,331 

8,134 

.07 

.05 

.07 

.05 

'^Ithaca  Journal-News  . 

vGoveinmcnt  Statement,  Oct.  1, 

1930. 

♦Jamestown  Morning  Post  . 

....(M) 

12,209 

.045 

.045 

♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement, 

Oct.  1.  1 

1930. 

♦Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

....(E) 

8,502 

.05 

.05 

ttGovernment  Statement,  April  1, 

1930. 

tLong  Island  City  Daily  Star . 

....(E) 

30,585 

.15 

.09 

♦♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement, 

April  1, 

1930. 
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GILLETTE,  AUTOSTROP 
FIRMS  ARE  MERGED 


Patent-lnfrinKement  Suit  Is  Ended 
by  Combine  —  Advertising 
Plans  Not  Yet 
Decided 


The  loiig-rumored  merger  between  the 
Gillette  and  the  Autostrop  Safety  Razor 
companies  was  announced  Oct.  15,  after 
an  all-day  sessicai  of  the  Gillette  board 
of  directors.  The  merger  brings  to  an 
end  the  patent-infringement  suit  brought 
by  Autostrop  against  Gillette  after  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Model  Gillette 
razor  and  blade  early  this  year. 

Men  in  close  touch  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  l)oth  companies  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  after  the  announcement  that 
it  would  lie  several  days  at  least  be¬ 
fore  anything  could  be  stated  definitely 
as  to  the  future  advertising  policy. 

Gillette  acquires  the  assets  of  the  Au¬ 
tostrop  company  in  exchange  for  310,000 
shares  of  preferred  stock,  created  by 
converting  common  stock  of  the  Gillette 
company.  Twenty  million  dollars  of  ten- 
year  5  per  cent  notes  will  be  offered  to 
the  public  as  part  of  the  plan.  The  Au¬ 
tostrop  Company  obtains  representation 
on  the  Gillette  board  of  directors,  and 
Henry  J.  Gaisman,  president  of  the  Au¬ 
tostrop  Company,  will  become  a  member 
of  the  Gillette  executive  committee. 
T.  E.  Aldred.  chairman  of  the  Gillette 
lioard,  predicted  that  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  effect  important  economies  under 
the  new  organization. 


Reimer*  &  Whitebill  Named 

Reimers  &  Whitehill.  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
counsel  for  the  following  companies : 
DeHaven  Razor  Corporation.  New  York, 
makers  of  the  DeHaven  Syncrokeen 
Self -Sharpening  Razor.  Whitehill  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Newburgh.  N.  Y.,  makers  of 
duPont  lacquered  fabric  cleanahle  table 
cloths,  card  table  tops,  piece  goods,  etc. 


New  Lauer  Client 

The  .\etna  P)all  Rearing  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  Chicago,  has  appointed 
the  Albert  L.  Lauer  Company,  Mather 
Tower,  Chicago,  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  automotive  and  industrial 
fields.  Thomas  F.  Lannin  is  the  account 
executive. 


Join*  New  York  Agency 

Lew  Greene,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Advertising  .Agency, 
New  York.  He  was  formerly  with 
Erwin-Wasey  in  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  Parcher  Promoted 

Clifford  P.  Parcher,  account  executive 
in  charge  of  radio  and  food  product  ad¬ 
vertising.  has  been  promoted  to  the  office 
of  vice-president  of  Badger  &  Browning, 
Boston,  agency. 


Chicago  Agency  Changes  Name 

The  Price-Hannah  Company,  435 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  will  be 
known  in  the  future  as  the  John  F. 
Price  &•  Co. 


Boston  Firm  Choose*  Doremus 

Cliarles  H.  Tenney  &  Co.,  Boston 
operator  of  a  group  of  public  utilities, 
has  appointed  the  Boston  branch  of 
Doremus  &  Co.  to  handle  its  advertising. 


Martin  a  Vice-President 

C.  T.  Richardson  Martin  has  become 
vice-pre.sident  of  the  Richardson  Plant 
Company,  advertising  agency,  Cleveland. 


Elgin  Copy  Held  Up 

There  will  be  no  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  Elgin  Watch  Company.  Chi¬ 
cago.  until  after  Jan.  1,  1931.  it  was 
announced  this  week. 


Murray  &  Coe  Named 

The  Hubbel  Products  Company  of 
Boston,  has  appointed  the  Boston  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  Murray  &  Coe.  Inc.,  to 
handle  its  advertising  account. 


RANKIN  VICTORY  AFFIRMED 


U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Denies  a  Rehear¬ 
ing  on  $277,329  Award 

Denial  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  of  a  petition  for  a  rehearsing  Oct. 
14  marked  the  end  of  the  12-year-old 
litigation  between  the  William  H.  Ran¬ 
kin  Company,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  and  the  Associated  Billposters  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Rankin  company  had  won  a  verdict  of 
$277,329.58  and  interest,  now  amounting 
to  more  than  $302,000.  This  award, 
which  included  treble  damages  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  was 
affirmed  by  a  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  last  spring,  and  this  w’eek’s  re¬ 
fusal  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  interfere 
constituted  a  victory  for  the  Rankin 
company. 

The  suit  was  based  on  concerted  action 
taken  by  the  Billposters  Association  in 
1912_  and  1913  to  bar  outsiders  from 
placing  billboard  advertising.  The  suit 
was  based  on  losses  suffered  by  the 
agency  in  having  to  give  up  this  kind 
of  business. 


PLAN  STATE  ADVERTISING 


Paul  B.  Williams  of  Utica  Daily  Press 
Named  on  Committee 

A  renewed  campaign  to  persuade  the 
New  York  state  legislature  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  fund  to  advertise  the  state  na¬ 
tionally  was  inaugurated  at  Syracuse, 
Oct.  10,  with  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  including  Paul  B.  Williams,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press;  Brig.  Gen. 
J.  Leslie  Kincaid  of  the  American  Ho¬ 
tels  Corporation,  and  Virgil  H.  Clymer, 
Syracuse  attorney.  The  committee  will 
raise  a  fund  of  $10,000  for  preliminary 
work. 

Industrial  leaders  of. New  York  state 
are  allied  in  the  new  move  for  state  pub¬ 
licity.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York  is  sponsoring  the 
drive.  The  special  committee  will  draw 
up  a  comprehensive  advertising  schedule, 
including  many  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  to  present  to  the  legislature 
for  consideration  in  January. 


EXECUTIVES  TAKE  NEW  POSTS 


Shift*  Follow  Dissolution  of  Robin¬ 
son,  Lightfoot  &  Co. 

William  A.  Charters,  for  nine  years 
general  manager  of  Robinson,  Light- 
foot  &  Co.,  New  York  agency,  which 
was  dissolved  last  week,  has  joined 
W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co.  as  account  execu¬ 
tive.  Warren  R.  Lightfoot,  formerly 
\ice-president  of  Robinson,  Lightfoot  & 
Co.,  is  now  associated  with  Zinn  & 
Meyer,  Inc.,  as  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  counsel.  A.  M.  Runyon  and 
Richard  A.  Porter  of  the  Robinson, 
Lightfoot  staff,  have  joined  Schwab  & 
Beatty,  Inc. 

New  accounts  announced  by  the  Zinn 
&  Meyer  agency  in  connection  with  the 
changes  are :  Charles  Boni  paper  books, 
the  Bears  Literary  Bureau  short  story 
course,  and  Barrett  Newphews  &  Co., 
old  Staten  Island  cleaning  and  dyeing 
establishment,  all  of  New  York. 


PUBLISHER  SUES  OFFICIALS 

Civil  action  for  $48,000  damages  has 
been  brought  in  Dade  County  Circuit 
court  by  O.  D.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the 
Hollyrecod  News.  weekly,  against 
James  Breeding  and  B.  L.  David,  Holly¬ 
wood  city  commissioners ;  Clare  G.  Stout, 
former  Hollywood  chief  of  police  and 
fire  chief ;  and  Steve  Calder  and  Alice 
White  of  Miami.  Only  the  praecipe  for 
summons  was  filed.  Thomas  M.  Lock¬ 
hart,  attorney  for  Stiles,  said  the  plain¬ 
tiff  would  attempt  to  prive  a  conspiracy 
against  him  in  connection  with  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  statutory  charges  against  him  in 
.\ugust. 


COVERED  AIR  TOUR 

Ralph  W.  Cram,  editor  and  publisher 
Dai’cnport  (la.)  Democrat  atid  Leader, 
is  back  at  his  desk  after  16  days  with 
the  National  Air  Tour,  on  which  he 
represented  his  own  paper  and  Aero 
Digest. 


MERGER  IN  IDAHO 

The  lilackfoot  (Idaho)  Bingham 
County  Daily  News  and  its  weekly- 
edition  have  been  purchased  by  John  L. 
Brady  and  Byrd  Trego,  publishers  of  the 
Blackfoot  Daily  Bulletin  and  the  Idc^o 
Republican,  weekly.  The  two  dailies, 
both  in  the  afternoon  field,  have  been 
merged,  as  have  the  weeklies. 


SEVEN  DAILIES  ADDED 
TO  A.  B.  C.  ROSTER 

46  New  Members  Listed — 7 
1  Weekly,  2  Advertisers,  9  Afes. 
cies,  17  Magazines,  10  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers 


CIRCULATION  CHIEFS 
OF  CAROLINAS  MEET 


Merger  With  Newly  Organized  South¬ 
ern  Managers’  Association 
Declined — C.  H.  Herring 
Elected  President 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Greenville,  S.  C.,  Oct.  15.  —  The 
eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Caro- 
linas  Circulation  Managers  Association 
met  at  the  Poinsett  Hotel,  Greenville,  S. 
C.,  Oct.  13  and  14.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  W.  E.  Pruett,  presi¬ 
dent.  Directors  recommended  that  the 
convention  decline  the  offer  of  the  newly 
formed  Southern  Circulation  Managers 
Association  to  merge  with  that  body. 

The  president’s  address  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  growing  demand  for  additional 
and  more  complete  reports  and  the  fact 
that  publishers  and  advertisers  were  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  work  of  the  circulation 
managers  more  each  year  as  economists 
and  specialists  and  not  mere  sellers  oi 
newspapers. 

H.  Brandon,  Charlotte  Observer,  said 
that  promotion  through  his  boys  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  results. 

W.  F.  Turbyfill,  Columbia  State,  re¬ 
ported  that  he  found  cash  deposits  as 
well  as  business  men’s  bonds  the  best 
methods  of  bonding  carriers. 

Mill  District  circulation  was  discussed 
by  R.  R.  Stowe  Gastonia  Gazette. 

On  the  question  of  whether  all  non- 
returnable  publications  are  credited  on 
the  same  basis,  all  agreed  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  was  unfair  to 
those  papers  upon  which  an  outside 
audit  was  deemed  neces.sary.  The  opin¬ 
ion  was  that  those  papers  not  requiring 
a  close  check  were  allowed  to  state  their 
policy  as  to  returns  unchallenged  by  the 
auditor. 

F.  Ballentine  talked  on  how  to  get 
reasonable  rates  and  service  from  bus 
companies.  A  special  committee  of  North 
Carolina  circulators  was  appointed  to  try 
to  effect  legislation  regulating  bus  rates 
and  forcing  bus  lines  to  carry  papers  on 
lines  over  which  train  service  has  been 
curtailed  because  of  bus  competition. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  John  R. 
Marks,  Asheville;  Will  X.  Coley  and 
Charles  H.  Herring,  Raleigh,  and  M.  H. 
Brandon,  Charlotte. 

Cost  of  good  will  promotion  among 
carriers  and  agents  was  discussed  by 
C.  L.  Lindsay,  IVinstonsalem  Journal. 

Other  subjects  discussed  were: 

Taylor  Blalock.  Spartanburg  Herald 
and  journal,  on  city  carrier  contests. 

W.  G.  Carrington,  Durham  Herald  and 
.^un,  on  sampling. 

C.  H.  Herring,  Raleigh  Times,  on  “It 
is  Profitable  for  Newspapers  to  have 
Bargain  Periods.” 

J.  R.  Marks,  Asheville  Citizen  and 
Times,  on  “What  Salary  Should  a  Road 
Representative  Receive  and  What  Should 
His  Expenses  Be?” 

F.  E.  Davis,  Raleigh  Neivs  and  Ob¬ 
server,  on  “Handling  City  Solicitors.” 
No  paper  represented  depended  solely 
upon  solicitors  to  secure  new  subscribers. 
Most  work  is  done  exclusively  with  car¬ 
riers. 

New  officers  elected  were :  Charles  H. 
Herring,  Raleigh  Times,  president;  A. 
G.  Barton,  Anderson  Mail,  first  vice 
president ;  M.  H.  Brandon,  Charlotte 
Observer,  second  vice  president;  Will  X. 
Coley,  reelected  secretary-treasurer;  and 
directors,  A.  G.  Ballentine,  Greenville 
Neu’s  and  Piedmont;  Ralph  B.  Corn. 
.Asheville  Times ;  J.  L.  Erwin,  Columbia 
State;  W.  E.  Pruett,  IVilmington  Star 
and  News;  R.  R.  Stowe,  Gastonia  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Taylor  Blalock,  Spartanburg 
Herald  and  Journal. 

Charlotte  was  chosen  as  the  next  con¬ 
vention  city. 


Seven  daily  newspapers  are  among  tl* 
46  new  members  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  oi 
Circulations  announced  in  the  organia- 
tion’s  October  bulletin. 

The  newspapers  are  the  Bartlenillt 
(Okla.)  Daily  Enterprise,  Beckley  (W 
Va.)  Post  Herald,  Bloomington  (Ini) 
Telephone,  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Ddl^ 
Press,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Polish  Doiiv 
Nezi'S,  Huntington  Park  (Cal.)  Sign^ 
atid  Mt.  Carmel  (Ill.)  Republican  Regis¬ 
ter.  The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Call 
weekly,  was  also  added  to  the  list. 

Two  new  national  advertisers  nett 
added  to  the  list — Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Company  and  Universal  .\tlas 
Cement  Company.  New  advertising 
agency  members  are:  Aubrey  &  Moore, 
Inc.,  Chicago;  Fitzgerald  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago;  Louis  H.  Frohm^ 
New  York;  Grenell  Advertising  .Agency, 
Detroit;  Huber  Hoge,  Inc.,  New  Ywlc; 
Ketchum,  Macl-eod  &  Grove,  Pittsburgh; 
G.  Allen  Reeder.  New  York;  Simmonds 
&  Simmonds,  Chicago,  and  Daniel  Starch 
and  Staff,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Seventeen  general  magazines  and  ten 
business  papers  were  added  to  the  roster. 


MARKS  FIFTH  YEAR 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Tribune,  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  celebrated  its  fifth  birthday 
Oct.  13.  The  paper  started  as  a  bi¬ 
weekly  five  years  ago  and  changed  to  a 
daily  May  24,  1926. 


To  Advertise  Overland  Cigsri 

The  S.  S.  Pierce  Company,  Boston 
has  appointed  the  Porter  Corporation, 
Boston,  to  handle  the  advertising  of  their 
Overland  brand  of  cigars.  Newspaper- 
will  be  used. 


Beggs  Joins  Redfield-Coupe,  Inc. 

M.  S.  Beggs,  formerly  New  England 
representative  of  the  Farm  Journal,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Redfield-Coupe,  Inc. 
as  assistant  to  the  president. 


AD  TIPS 


Berkey  and  Gay  Company,  Grand  Eip»ij 
Mlcliienn  (fiiralture).  la  placing  full  P**' "■ 
vertiaeiiipnts  In  newspapers,  copy  to  run  la  Or 
tober.  They  are  securing  the  local  rate  Rlsr 
ever  possible. 

Colllns-Kirk,  Inc.,  Advortialng  Afsnej.  W 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  preptntl 
a  list  of  newspapers  on  the  Morton  Salt  C«s- 
pany,  Chicago. 

Erwin,  Wnaey  &  Co.,  420  liCRlngton  ajn» 
New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  during 
her  for  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield, 
chusetts,  manufacturers  of  Absorblne,  Jr..  • 
Absorbine. 

Loon  A.  Friedman,  2,>  West  d-Sth 
York.  Now  handling  account  for  the  viiw 
of  IMnewald.  N.  J. 


Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ron.  Inc.,  1500  Euclid  ''r 
nue,  rieveland.  Will  make  up  Hats  durini  • 
veraber  for  the  Mendel-Drucker  CoiupauT. 
ctnnati,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  trunt*  •» 
luggage. 

Oreenleaf  Company,  216  Tremont  lli» 

ton.  Will  make  up  Ifsts  during  the  roww 
November  for  the  Carpenter-Morton 
Boston.  MaRaachusettB. 

Heath-Seehof,  Inc.,  211  Wacker  drlvL^ 

cage.  Is  trying  out  a  test  p-a,p,nt 

sin  newspapers  on  Allen  A  Hosiery  v 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  . 

Homer  McKee  Company,  Ino.,  428  Chao 
Commerce  Building,  Indianapolis,  H>  ■ 
make  np  lists  during  the  month  or  •  j^,,. 
fer  I>evy  Bros.  A  Adler  Rochester. 

New  York,  manufacturers  of  men  s  ci 
Hughes.  Wolff  A  Co..  Taylor  Bulling. 
ester.  New  York.  Has  secured 
Fruit  Belt  Preserving  Company. 
son.  New  York,  makers  of  Pixie  P™** 

H.  W.  Kastor  and  Sent,  14  Fj»‘ 
boulevard.  Chlcego.  Is  now  pl«c  *  U-. 

count  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
road,  Chicago.  ^ 

Wesley  Aasociates.  22.1  ,  your 

New  York.  Will  make  np  lists 
her  for  the  Deltox  Bug  Company, 
Wisconsin. 

Williams  A  Cunnyngham,  6  Ncr*"  ^ 

avenue,  Chicago.  Will  “P  rons**** 

November  for  George  D.  Roper 
Rockford.  Illinois.  rtdk* 

warm  air  furnace*,  shcetn 
heater*,  etc. 
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and  their  conclusions  are 

The  Market  Guide 
is  indispensable 
in  their  daily  work 


The  John  c  van  Haagen 

ADV'ERTISING  AGDfCY 
**’  **°"^.^**^***  ■fiu»WG.  FMiuu>etnn* 

McLAIN-SIMPERS 

■•••«*•  •••  ...rw* 

These  represent  the  type  of  agencies  who 
find  the  Market  Guide  indispensable  in 
their  daily  work. 

Visualize  then,  the  selling  value  of  your 
story  alongside  the  survey  of  your  city. 
Remember,  this  Guide  is  thumbed  daily  by 
the  most  important  space  buyers  and 
national  advertisers  in  the  country.  The 
story  of  your  newspaper  graphically  told, 
tied  up  with  your  market,  will  be  constantly 
before  them  as  they  thumb  the  pages  for 
the  market  data  sought. 

Where  then,  can  you  find  a  medium  that 
will  so  forcefully  and  so  constantly  present 
the  selling  power  of  your  newspaper  other 
than  the  Market  Guide?  Where  can  you 
make  a  better  investment  for  constant 
advertising  attention  than  in  the  Guide  and 
at  the  same  time  reach  the  space  buyer  at 
a  time  when  he  is  apportioning  his  news¬ 
paper  appropriation.  There  is  no  medium 
in  existence  where  you  can  tell  your  story  for 
one  whole  year  and  reach  so  many  space 
buyers  with  so  low  an  investment  cost. 
There  is  no  medium  used  so  constantly  as 
the  Market  Guide  by  a  class  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  your  newspaper. 


There  is  still  time  to  make  space  reservation.  Do  it  now.  Write  or  wire  in 
your  order — and  if  you  need  help  in  preparing  the  copy,  just  say  the  word 
and  we  will  immediately  send  a  layout  for  your  okay. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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ECONOMY  IDEAS  DOMINATE  MEETING 
OF  N.  Y.  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 

Radio  Broadcasting  of  News  Bulletins  Called  Selling  Aid 
at  Albany  Convention — Non-Returnable  Policy 
Debated — Resort  Circulation  Expensive 

By  JEROME  H.  WAUCER 


^PHE  spectre  of  radio  and  the  reality 
of  economy  held  the  attention  of  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers  for  the 
major  part  of  their  semi-annual  conven¬ 
tion  Oct.  14  and  15  at  Albany.  Boy  wel- 


or  be  fined  also  was  described. 

The  Schenectady  Union-Star  has  ef¬ 
fected  a  large  saving  in  issuing  refill 
pencils  to  employes  on  a  loan  basis,  Mr. 
Henley  reported.  He  also  declared  that 


Offirers  of  New  York  State  Cireulation  Managers’  Association  photographed  in 
Albany  this  week.  Left  to  right.  Frank  J.  Clancy,  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
retiring  president;  Charles  Waterfield,  New  York  Times,  president;  Alfred  W. 
Cockerill,  Syracuse  Herald,  secretary-treasurer. 


fare,  premiums  and  distribution  problems 
shared  in  supplementary  discussions. 

.\  general  discussion  of  radio's  effects 
on  newspapers  broke  into  a  hubbub  of 
prophecy  when  J.  T.  Henley,  circulation 
manager,  Schenectady  Union-Star,  de¬ 
clared  he  had  information  that  a  machine 
is  being  perfected  which  will  bring  a 
printed  newspaper  into  the  home  by 
radio. 

Speaking  of  the  present,  however,  the 
New  York  circulators  were  almost  unan¬ 
imous  in  their  declarations  that  radio 
broadpsting  of  news  bulletins  is  of  great 
help  in  gaining  circulation,  but  they  in¬ 
sisted  that  newscasting  is  purely  a  func¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  and  publishers  should 
take  steps  to  safeguard  it.  V’igorous 
protests  were  voiced  against  the  radioing 
of  news  events  by  broadcasting  systems 
on  their  own  and  by  advertisers. 

_  The  economy  keynote  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  struck  when  W.  C.  Hixson, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  announced  he 
had  been  able  in  the  last  six  months  to 
“save  nickels"  but  was  still  looking  for 
ways  in  which  to  save  big  money.  Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  J.  Clancy,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  called  for  suggestions  on  how 
to  “save  nickels”  and  brought  out  many 
ideas  from  delegates  which  were  cordi¬ 
ally  greeted. 

Frank  A.  Roberts.  Rochester  Times- 
Lnion  told  how  his  department  has  saved 
$58.68  a  rnonth  by  using  wire  instead  of 
rope  in  tying  bundles.  Where  rope  form¬ 
erly  cost  him  $3.'^.60  a  month,  wire  now 
costs  only  $295.92.  including  a  $10  rental 
charge  on  the  wire  tying  machines.  Not 
only  is  the  work  done  faster  with  wire. 
Mr.  Roberts  _  said,  but  also  the  bundles 
stay  tied  until  they  reach  their  destina¬ 
tion,  without  the  policeman  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  or  anyone  else  helping  himself  to  a 
paper.  A  certain  psychology  of  machin¬ 
ery  operation  also  enters  into  the  new 
process,  with  high  school  boys  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mailing  room  of  the 
Rochester  daily. 

Circulators  using  wire  machines  di^ 
agreed  on  the  labor  saving  element.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  added  time  is  taken 
for  men  to  feed  the  bundles  into  the  ma¬ 
chines  oyer  the  time  ordinarily  required 
to  tie  with  rope. 

A  system  of  tie  ropes  in  which  deliv¬ 
ery  boys  are  required  to  return  the  ropes 


he  has  saved  80  per  cent  by  using  wet 
glue  instead  of  dry  paste.  For  every 
four  barrels  of  dry  paste  formerly  used 
Mr.  Henley  said  his  department  now  con¬ 
sumes  only  one  barrel  of  wet  glue  and 
employes  prefer  to  work  with  it.  Glue 
also  is  cheaper,  he  said. 

Resort  circulation  was  passed  over  as 
a  “very  expensive”  item  justified  only  by 
the  prestige  it  establishes  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  Charles  Waterfield,  New  York 
Times,  told  the  convention  that  the  use 
of  trucks  and  airplanes  on  resort  deliv¬ 
eries  has  proved  very  costly  but  it  is 
regarded  as  a  service  to  advertisers.  The 
Times,  he  said,  will  spend  from  11  to 
14  cents  a  copy  to  deliver  papers  by 
plane  in  Florida  this  winter. 

K.  R.  Winslow  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  sounded  a  friendly  chord 
when  he  suggested  that  a  great  step  to" 
ward  economy  in  distribution  could  be 
achieved  through  co-operation  of  dailies 
on  parallel  routes.  One  experiment 
along  this  line  with  the  Times,  he  cited, 
has  netted  a  saving  of  $700  a  week. 
Many  dealers  are  exchanging  bundles  to 
effect  savings,  but  these  are  not  going 
along  to  the  publisher,  it  was  declared  in 
open  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Win¬ 
slow's  talk. 

On  the  subject  of  promotion  expendi¬ 
tures.  a  paper  by  Seth  J.  Moore.  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eaale.  read  by  Secretary  Alfred  W. 
Cockerill  of  the  Syracuse  Herald,  de¬ 
clared  that  “when  a  newspaper,  whose 
prestige  as  an  advertising  medium  is  be¬ 
yond  otiestion.  particularly  if  it  be  a  con¬ 
servative  ‘quality’  paper,  spends  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  money  for  promotion 
to  drive  circulation  beyond  a  reasonable 
safety  margin  over  rate  card  require¬ 
ments.  such  effort  is  apt  to  become  a 
liability  rather  than  an  as.set.” 

.A  paper  delivered  by  John  L.  Boyle. 
Albany  Times-Vnion.  on  a  non-return- 
ahle  policy  brought  comment  from  Tames 
McKernan  of  the  Kings  County  Deliv¬ 
ery  Company,  New  York,  that  while  a 
“no  return”  policy  saves  money  for  the 
newspaper  it  has  a  tendency  to  retard 
growth. 

The  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Water" 
field  reported,  has  found  its  temporary 
return  policy  so  satisfactory  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  discontinued.  The  original 
plan  was  merely  to  afford  dealers  an 


The  Albany  arrangements  rommittee; 
left  to  right.  John  W.  O’Connor. 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
News;  and  John  L.  Bo\le,  Albany 
Times-Lnion. 


parties,  trips  to  other  cities,  and 
ganized  sports. 

“The  boys  meet  with  the  branch 


The  intrcKluction  of  television  will  cut 
down  the  appeal  of  the  tabloid  news' 
papers,  it  was  ventured  as  discusion 
shifted  to  radio.  Mr.  Baldwin  of  the 
World  incoked  the  radio  discussion 
with  a  declaration  that  “radio  is  like 


opportunity  to  rebuild  post-vacation  pe-  “To  begin  with,”  said  Mr.  Dobson 
ricxl  sales.  The  experiment  is  under  the  “we  have  the  Yad-a-Eno  (One-a-Day  in 
personal  supervision  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  reverse)  Club  in  which  every  carrier 
publisher  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Waterfield  pays  10  cents  a  week  dues.  This  monev 
added.  He  further  declared  it  had  been  is  collected  by  the  branch  managers  and 
figured  that  a  full  return  policy  would  at  certain  periods  is  spent  for  the  enter, 
cost  the  Times  $2,000,000  a  year.  Since 
Lalior  day,  when  the  limited  return  sys¬ 
tem  went  into  effect.  Times  returns  have 
averaged  three  and  one-half  per  cent, 
the  convention  was  told. 

The  concensus  of  the  circulators  was 
that  the  best  economy  may  be  achieved 
by  giving  the  wholesalers  a  working 
bundle  or  at  least  “a  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  break.” 

Cutting  of  mail  rates  was  defended  by 
J.  A.  Blanchfield  of  the  Amsterdam 
Evening  Recorder  as  a  means  of  putting 
“dead-lieads”  on  a  paying  basis.  He  told 
how  his  paper  recently  discontinued  its 
semi-weekly  edition  and  then  offered  the 
daily  edition  at  a  cut  rate  to  the  former 
semi-weekly  subscribers.  As  these  sub¬ 
scriptions  expire,  renewals  are  made  at 
the  full  rate. 

Without  officially  going  on  record,  the 
majority  of  members  of  the  association 
present  voted  that  the  A.  B.  C  should 
class  insurance  the  same  as  magazines  is¬ 
sued  with  subscriptions  to  newspapers. 

Frank  A.  Roberts,  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  debated  that  while  the  original 
policy  issued  with  a  subscription  may  be 
termed  a  premium,  the  renewals  should 
not  be  so  classed. 

Daniel  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Observer  Dis¬ 
patch  declared  “if  papers  were  to  abo¬ 
lish  the  use  of  premiums  to  the  public 

there  would  be  considerably  less  turn-  . _  /  .u  k  w  u  .l 

over  in  the  department,  which  would  mean 
a  more  firm  and  stable  circulation.” 

“Where  a  premium  is  used  to  .secure 

the  order,  the  value  of  the  paper  is  im-  i  •  i  c  .  j 

mediately  lost,”  Mr.  Tanner  said.  He  managers  and  the  ideas  of  courtesy  and 
warned  against  making  premium  offers  drilled  into  them  as  the 

to  carrier  boys  too  attractive,  in  that 
boys  in  their  enthusiasm  to  get  orders  to 
win  often  overlook  the  rules  governing 
the  contest.  Caution  also  should  be 
taken  not  to  overwork  the  boys,  lest  their 
parents  heap  wrath  upon  the  circulation 
department,  he  said.  '  .i  , 

“Keep  carriers  satisfied  by  prompt  me  measles  a  necessary  evil, 
pavmcnts  for  the  subscription  they  ob-  Institutional  broadcasting  undoubtedly 
tain,”  Glenn  S.  England,  Johnstozm  helps  the  newspapers,  it  was  agreed,  and 
Leader- Republican,  advised  in  a  paper  in  news  bulletin  announcements  whet  the 
wffiich  he  discussed  methods  by  which  appetites  of  readers,  but,  in  the  words 
boys  may  be  valuable  in  reporting  trans-  of  Mr.  Henley  of  the  Scheructady 

fers  and  arrivals  of  new  families.  He  Union-Star,  “the  loss  of  revenue  from 

told  how  some  of  his  boys  exchange  such  advertising  greatly  offsets  the  circulation 
information  and  then  do  their  own  can-  gains.” 

vassing.  “Radio  is  the  enemy  of  newspapers, 

Mr.  Roberts  offered  the  suggestion  for  said  Louis  Gautier  of  the  New  iork 
increasing  sales  by  stationing  carrier  Evening  World.  “It  proved  itself  as 

boys  at  important  intersections  where  such  during  the  receiit  summer  slump 

stop  and  go  signals  are  in  operation,  period.  It  was  impossible  to  regain  cir- 
Raymond  L.  Crane,  Homell  Tribune-  culation  with  the_  radio  broadcastmg 
Times,  reported  an  unusual  co-operation  enough  news  to  satisfy  the  summer  read- 
which  he  receives  from  other  depart-  crs.  _  The  dailies  didn’t  have  a  chance, 
ments  in  distributing  sports  extras  to  Circulators  also  reported  quite  gener- 
outlying  districts.  Private  cars  are  vol-  ally  that  radio  is  making  flash  extras 
unteered  for  this  work,  he  said,  while  useless.  It  was  stressed  time  and  again 
regular  cars  are  out  on  home  edition  de-  in  talks  that  newspapers  should  take 
liveries.  over  the  newscasting  function  them- 

“We  give  them  the  gas,"  Mr.  Crane  seles  and  not  leave  it  to  the  broadcast- 
explained.  ing  systems,  advertisers,  or  even  to  the 

As  for  the  weight  of  Sunday  papers,  press  as.sociations.  . 

Robert  Cresswell,  New  York  Herald  Officers  elected  for  1930-31  are:  Presi- 
Tribunc,  asserted  in  a  paper  he  sent  to  dent,  Charles  Waterfield,  New  lojk 
the  convention  that  if  the  contents  of  Times ;  first  vice-president,  Daniel  W. 
the  Sunday  paper  are  worthwhile  fea-  Tanner,  I’tica  Observer-Dispatch;  sKond 
tures,  then  the  added  reader  appeal  will  vice-president,  Louis  Gautier,  New  lork 
overcome  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  Evening  World ;  and  secretary-treasuitr, 
distribution.  Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  Syracuse  Herald. 

“If  the  Sunday  papers  are  just  dead  Fred  M.  .Anderson  of  the  Buffalo 
weight.”  Mr.  Cresswell  contended,  “then  News,  John  L.  Boyle  of  the  .Mbany 
delivery  will  be  retarded  and  distribution  Times-Union  and  Martin  A.  Miner  ot 
costs  will  pile  up  for  the  publisher.”  the  .Syraeu.se  Po.ct-Standard  were  chos« 
On  an  informal  show  of  hands,  the  directors  for  two-year  terms,  while  .1.  L 
members  divided  on  the  question  of  Henley  of  the  Schenectady  Union-btar 
whether  hotel  sales  should  be  segregated  and  .A.  H.  .Adams  of  the  IValcrtov.* 
from  bulk  sales  and  listed  on  the  first  Times  were  elected  for  one  year, 
page  of  the  .A.B.C.  report.  New  members  admitted  are:  ^ 

“The  only  way  to  offset  large  city  Elkins.  Rockville  Center  Nassau 
competition.”  declared  K.  Scott  Rowley,  Rer'ietv:  W.  W.  Garner,  ^ 

Jamestown.  Morning  Post,  “is  to  get  man;  Harold  B.  Hamilton.  .Yj, 
your  papers  into  the  homes  earlier  than  Journal:  Maurice  B.  Mendoza,  NfW 
any  others  and  feature  local  news  and  World;  Milton  1.  I’icou, 

local  advertising.  It  is  not  necesary  »in/-.4»;;rriVn«.'  MacDonald  B.  Rice,  U 

either  to  carry  as  many  big  features  as  Herald:  K.  R.  Winslow.  New 
the  metropolitan  papers.”  Herald  Tribune;  Bernard  Weitz.  o 

E.  S.  Dobson,  Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  Island  Adiwiee:  Harry  Faldman,  • 
who  has  pioneered  in  home  delivery  i’ork  Journal,  and  Jacob  .Aarons,  . 
in  a  metropolitan  area,  read  a  paper  York  American.  -j. 

on  “Training  the  Carrier  Boy  to  Be  a  The  spring  convention 
Salesman.”  tion  will  take  place  in  New  York  city. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  Zi’ill  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


Cincinnati  Enquirer  prints  under 
the  heading  “Business  Survey”  short 
paragraphs  from  surrounding  towns  and 
Unties  telling  of  factories  opening,  new 
construction  started  or  planned  and  pay¬ 
rolls  being  increased.  This  is  especially 
interesting  during  the  depression. — F.  I. 


How  much  waste  paper  accumulates 
daily  in  local  schools?  Mason  City 
(la')  Globe-Gazette  found  a  ton  and  a 
half  was  collected  monthly  from  four 
schools,  with  additional  quantities  used 
for  starting  fires.  The  paper  is  baled 
and  sold  at  $3  a  ton.— L.  G.  M. 


Get  a  prominent  coal  dealer  to  explain 
for  vour  readers  the  best  way  to  run  a 
furnace  during  the  coming  winter  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  coal. — L.  D.  C. 


A  good  sport  feature  may  be  obtained 
by  running  a  brief  biography  of  the  local 
high  school  and  college  coaches.  The 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin  arc  using  such  fea¬ 
tures  under  the  heading,  “Tabloids  of 
Coaches." — G.  C.  M. 


Boston  Post  is  using  a  series  of  short 
articles  on  “Traffic  Short  Cuts,"  for  the 
benefit  of  motorists  visiting  the  city. 
These  hints  show  how  to  avoid  congested 
traffic  streets  and  intersections. — P. 


The  Latnesa  (Tex.)  Reporter,  a 
weekly,  has  been  printing  a  series  of 
front  page  boxes  in  which  interesting 
and  odd  things  about  the  city  and  county 
are  given  in  a  short  and  snappy  style. 
The  nature  of  the  substance  is  similar  to 
Robert  Ripley’s  subjects  in  his  “Believe 
It  or  Not"  cartoon.  It  is  headed  “Did 
you  know  — ?" — Vic  Lamb. 
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The  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
each  Sunday  publishes  society  items  from 
its  files  of  25  years  ago.  The  feature 
is  made  interesting  with  the  title  of 
‘  Flashbacks  of  Oklahoma  City”  and  a  25- 
year-old  picture  of  some  prominent 
citizen  who  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  city’s  social  life  at  that  time  and  is 
.still  a  resident. — R.  W.  J. 


.Yn  Iowa  housewife  told  how  she  has 
found  happiness  on  $1,6.50  a  year  in  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Register  re¬ 
cently.  Her  story  was  in  answer  to  a 
Chicago  man  who  maintained  he  couldn’t 
live  on  $5,(X)0  a  year. — Tom  Duncan. 


N.A.N.A.  HAS  RACKET  STORY 

The  expose  of  racketeering  in  prize 
fighting  circles  written  by  Milton  Mac- 
Raye  of  the  Nezv  York  Evening  Post  and 
Wently  published  by  that  paper,  has 
wn  distributed  this  week  to  members  of 
North  .American  Newspaper  .Alliance. 
The  series  “Must  Boxing  Take  The 
Count?"  is  also  being  offered  to  clients 
of  Bel!  Syndicate,  with  which  N..A.N..A. 
recently  became  associated. 
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VISITING  NEW  YORK 

^ith  Dunton,  New  York  Herald 
tnbune  correspondent  for  the  Bahama 
Islands,  is  in  New  York  and  expects  to 
remain  here  until  the  winter  season 
opens  at  Nassau. 


For  Your 
New  Building 


\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
k  s{^ialized  technical  skill, 
insuring  savings  in  con¬ 
struction  costs  and 
economies  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 
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Ntmupaptr  BuiUings, 
Production,  Oporatinn, 

Surteyt,  ynluatiom. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


ANSWERS  RADIO  COMPLAINTS 


A.  L.  Miller  of  Battle  Creek  Says 

Emergencies  Caused  Difficulties 

By  Gex)r(.f.  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  15 — Albert 
L.  Miller,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-Netvs, 
told  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  Tues¬ 
day  that  infractions  of  the  rules  of 
broadcasting  attributed  to  station  WELL, 
operated  by  the  newspaper,  were  due  to 
misunderstanding  and  were  not  instances 
of  willful  disobedience. 

Station  WELL  was  obliged  to  appear 
and  show  cause  why  its  license  to  remain 
on  the  air  should  be  renewed,  after  radio 
inspectors  had  reported  that  the  station 
transmitter  was  located  at  a  spot  other 
than  the  one  mentioned  in  the  license, 
and  that  it  was  being  handled  by  an  un¬ 
licensed  operator. 

The  publisher  explained  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  difficulty  was  brought  about 
by  the  moving  of  the  newspaper  plant. 
He  said  arrangements  had  been  made  to 
leave  the  broadcasting  station  on  the  old 
newspaper  site  but  that  building  w’reck- 
ers  in  razing  the  remainder  of  the  build¬ 
ing  tore  out  the  power  lines  which  took 
the  station  off  the  air.  He  then  asked 
the  inspector  in  Chicago  for  permission 
to  change  the  location  of  the  transmitter 
and  received  what  he  took  to  be  a  favor¬ 
able  reply  only  to  learn  later  that  such 
was  not  the  case. 

The  use  of  the  unlicensed  operator  was 
brought  about  in  another  emergency,  he 
said.  Mr.  Miller  was  the  only  witness 
to  testify  in  Tuesday’s  hearing. 


INTERVIEWED  CAPONE 


Gangater  Tell*  French  Reporter  He 
Was  Lingle’s  Friend 

Georges  London,  noted  French  police 
reporter,  recently  interviewed  A1  (Scar- 
face)  (iapone,  Chicago  gang  chieftain. 
His  story  as  translated  by  Claude  Gas- 
par-Jordan,  one-time  Paris  reporter  and 
friend  of  the  writer,  now'  attached  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  Ne~ivs,  appeared  in  the 
News  recently. 

London  has  covered  trials  and  inquiries 
and  executions  in  Paris  for  20  years.  He 
is  the  author  of  12  books,  intimate  of 
French  notables  and  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

London  described  his  visit  to  Capone 
and  reported  the  following  comment  with 
regard  to  the  murder  of  Alfred  I.ingle, 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter : 

“He  was  a  good  friend.  I  am  sorry 
for  him.  It  is  said  that  he  lost  much 
money  in  Wall  street.  I  do  not  play  the 
stock  market.  I  invest  my  money  in  my 
business,  and  I  help  the  poor.” 


PUBLISHER  HOST  TO  WRITERS 

The  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal-Courier 
entertained  its  rural  correspondents  last 
week  with  a  dinner  and  theatre  party. 
.Approximately  131  persons  attended, 
including  about  fifty  correspondents  and 
a  guest  of  each.  Henry  W.  Marshall, 
Jr.,  publisher,  was  host. 


.  * 
Cline- Westinghouse 

Double  Motor-DriTe 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

_  Port  Arthur  News 

Port  Arthur,  Texas 
Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicagoi  111  Waat  Waahiagtaa 
Street 

New  Yorki  Dailr  Newe  BMa. 

220  East  42a4  St. 

Saa  Fraaciscoi  First  Natlaaal 
Bank  BulMiag 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


ORANTFORD  (Ont.)  Expositor 
^  obtained  retailer  cooperation  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  popularity  contest  by  which  cus¬ 
tomers  received  during  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks,  a  ballot  for  each  10  cents 
worth  of  purchases  to  be  cast  in  favor 
of  anyone  of  the  city’s  charity  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  winner  received  a  cash  award 
of  $10(X),  set  aside  by  the  promoters. 
Store  sales  and  advertising  were  thus 
stimulated  and  a  worthy  institution  en¬ 
riched.— E.  W.  L. 


Stationery  firms,  printers,  and  other 
firms  or  individuals  specializing  in 
Christmas  card  business  should  be  pros¬ 
pects  now  for  advertising  to  induce  cus¬ 
tomers  to  give  their  orders  early. — 
L.  G.  M. 


Under  the  head  “Before  Winter 
Comes,”  a  large  variety  of  advertise¬ 
ments  can  be  sold  to  roofers,  building 
repair  contractors,  furnace  and  stove 
dealers,  clothing  stores,  furnace  clean¬ 
ers,  coal  dealers,  etc. — F.  1. 


Y’our  merchants  can  help  to  stimulate 
business  with  copy  telling  where  the 
buyer’s  money  goes  when  he  makes  a 
purchase.  The  more  steps  jn  the  process 
from  raw  material  to  finished  product 
the  better  the  advertiser’s  story,  since 
distribution  is  greater  with  correspond¬ 
ingly  more  interest  for  the  readers. — 
Wes  W.  Dunlap. 


Pioneers  in  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  are 
deeply  interested  in  a  feature  being  run 
by  the  Sun,  morning  newspaper.  Each 
day  a  picture  of  a  Long  Beach  pioneer, 
taken  in  early  days,  is  run  under  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “He  Looks  Like  This — In  the 
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PUBLISHERS  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs  will  find 
our  special  experience  in 
the  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  very 
valuable.  Ask  about  it. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

Engineerj  and  Arciilnts 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

^  . .  J 

Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

45  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompaon,  Manager 


Family  Album.”  Beneath  the  picture 
old-timers  in  the  city  are  asked  to  attempt 
to  recall  the  pioneer.  The  name  of  the 
pioneer  is  published  on  the  classified  page 
on  the  same  day  the  picture  is  reproduced. 
The  feature  is  a  good  attention-getter 
for  the  classified  page. — H.  A.  W. 


Toledo  Blade  carried  a  full  page  warn¬ 
ing  to  motorists  Oct.  11  urging  careful 
driving  to  avoid  accidents.  A  large  pic¬ 
ture  of  Calvin  Coolidge  and  a  safety 
warning  from  the  former  president  led 
the  page.  Forty-three  Toledo  firms  paid 
for  tlie  space. — R.  P.  Ovcrniyer. 


MOSIER  RESIGNS 

(Tliff  Mosier,  sports  editor,  Miami 
Daily  Netes  for  more  than  a  year  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Miami  Jockey  club, 
as  publicity  aid.  He  is  succeeded  by  Carl 
Dillon,  sports  editor  of  the  Canton  Daily 
Nenvs  when  it  was  under  the  ownership 
of  Former  Governor  Tames  M.  Cox  who 
also  publishes  the  Miami  Daily  News. 


Red  Top  Rubber  Coated  Pelt 
PreM  Blankets 

OO  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press  Blankets 
Rubber  Rollers  and  Cutting 
Rubbers 

GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 
Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cut 
Strips  any  width  in  eight  thick¬ 
nesses  21-27-30-35-38-40-45-52 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLIES 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belts 
and  Breaking  Pina 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kinds 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 
A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Press 
Room  Supplies 

American  Publishers  Supply 
F.  O.  Bm  IJf 
West  Lynn,  Mas*. 


\Expansion  .  . 

Room  for  growth 
and  expansion, 
where  it  can  best  be 
utilized,  should  not 
be  overlooked  in 
planning  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

SpmeiaiiMtng  in  Nmw9pmpmr 
Engiffring 

1001  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 
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A.  F.  A  GROUP  TO  MEET 

New  England  Section  to  Convene  in 
New  Haven  Next  Week 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  and 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Ncu’  York  Sun;  James  O’Shaughnessy, 
business  manager,  Liberty;  and  William 
H.  Rankin,  president  of  the  advertising 
agenc>’  bearing  hi«  name,  arc  among  the 
many  speakers  listed  on  the  program  of 
the  First  District  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  meeting  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Oct.  19-21. 

Sunday,  the  opening  day,  will  be  given 
over  to  registration  and  social  events. 
The  business  sessions  will  start  Monday 
with  a  luncheon,  addressed  by  the  men 
named  above.  A  business  meeting  will 
follow. 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  in  the 
evening.  V.  Edward  Borges,  governor 
of  the  First  District,  will  preside.  The 
address  will  be  given  by  P.  F.  O’Keefe, 
president  of  the  P.  F.  O’Keefe  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Boston. 

A  full  day  of  addresses  has  been 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  at  both  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions.  “The  Decline  of 
.Advertising,”  is  the  subject  of  a  talk  to 
be  given  at  the  closing  session  by  Xor- 
man  S.  Sweetland,  director  of  publicity 
and  sales,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 

MANAGES  WYOMING  DAILY 

W.  I.  N.  Cox,  Formerly  of  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  Goes  to  Cheyenne 

W  illiam  I.  N.  Cox,  former  manager 
of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun,  has 
l)een  appointed  manager  of  the  Cheyenne 
Wyoming  State  Tribune  Leader  and 
li’yoming  Stockman-Farmer,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

Mr.  Cox  from  1906  to  1919  was  with 
the  Williamsport  Grit,  first  as  secretary 
to  the  publisher,  and  later  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  He  resigned  to  become 
manager  of  the  Sun.  In  1926  he  went 
west  for  his  health.  He  has  been  living 
in  Denver. 

NOVELIST  WRITING  COLUMN 

MacKinlay  Kantor,  novelist  and  short- 
story  writer,  has  bef^n  conducting  “K’s 
Column”  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune..  Kantor, 
who  has  been  free-lancing  for  the  last 
three  years,  is  a  former  newspaper  man. 
He  is  author  of  “Diversey”  and  “El  Goes 
South,”  Chicago  novels  published  by 
Coward-McCann  in  New  York.  His 
short-stories  have  appeared  in  Liberty, 
Red  Book,  College  Humor  and  other 
magazines. 

CONVICTED  OF  LIBEL 

Frederick  Girnau.  publisher  of  a  Los 
Angeles  political  newspaper  last  week 
was  fined  $500  on  conviction  criminally 
libeling  District  Attorney  Buron  Fitts 
during  the  latter’s  campaign  for  nomina¬ 
tion  for  governor.  An  alternate  of  20 
days  in  jail  was  given  by  Municipal 
Judge  James  H.  Pope. 


MODEL  HOMES  EXHIBITED 

More  than  30,000  people  visited  the 
two  homes  in  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  Netvs  Home  Beautiful  exposition 
which  closed  this  week.  The  exposition 
followed  a  Furniture  Style  Show  staged 
by  the  furniture  dealers  with  the  Herald 
News  cooperating. 


Photo 

Engraving  Plant 
For  Sale! 

AbulutHy  e«iii»le(«  e«Hipiiient  needed  for 
commercial  enoravina  plant,  newtpaper  or 
mapuine  plant.  Fine  eanditton.  M  ap 
ready  to  operate.  Levy  Camerat,  moet  mod¬ 
ern  Etebinf  Maehlnee.  Wetel  Rooter,  Royle 
Beveler,  Vandereook  Proof  Preee,  Repieter 
Pnneh  and  four  eete  color  rollers.  Replace- 
ment  value  new  about  (16.500.00.  Will  sell 
for  about  half.  Act  ouickly.  Addreu  Wm. 
G.  St.  Clair  Advertising  Agency,  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Telegraph  for 
24  hoar  option. 


S.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES  NAMED 

Preaident  John  Parka  Appoints  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Three  Groups 

John  S.  Parks,  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  publisher  of  the  Fort  S7nith  (Ark.) 
Times  Record  and  Southwest  American, 
has  announced  the  following  committee 
appointments:  Advertising  Committee: 
H.  Galt  Braxton,  chairman,  Kinston 
(N.C.)  Free  Press;  George  C.  Biggers, 
Birmingham  News  &  Age-Herald ;  W. 
C.  Allsopp,  Little  Rock  Gazette;  A.  H. 
Chapman,  Bradettton  Herald;  Herbert 
Porter,  Atlanta  Constitution;  J.  L.  New¬ 
man,  Frankfort  State  Journal;  A.  G. 
Newmeyer,  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune ; 
W,  G.  Wilkes,  Biloxi-Gulfport  Herald; 
A’ann  Humphrey,  Fayetteville  Obser¬ 
ver;  J,  I,  Meyerson,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  6"  Times;  A.  W.  Huckle, 
Rock  Hill  Herald;  Enoch  Brown,  Jr., 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  Steve 
Kelton,  Houston  Chronicle;  M.  Botts 
Lewis,  Clifton  Forge  Review;  W.  Guy 
Tetrick,  Clarksburg  Exponent  &  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Business  Aff.mrs  Committee:  W.  A. 
Elliott,  chairman,  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union ;  W.  M.  Fincher,  .Mobile 
News-Item  &  Register;  B.  M.  Phelps, 
Jonesboro  Tribune;  (i.  H.  McEwen,  St. 
Augustine  Record;  W.  h'.  Page,  Colum¬ 
bus  Ledger;  E.  C.  Mitchell,  Paducah 
Sun-Democrat ;  C.  E.  Faulk,  Monroe 
News-Star;  W.  G.  Johnson,  Jackson 
News;  E.  B.  Jeffress,  Greensboro  News 
&  Record;  Edgar  T.  Bell,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklohoman  6*  Times;  \V.  W.  Hol¬ 
land,  Spartanburg  Herald  &  Journal; 
Albert  A.  Stone,  Jackson  Sun;  A.  E. 


Clarkson,  Houston  Post-Dispatch;  R.  H. 
Ryan,  Petersburg  Progress-Index;  Jim 
Shott,  Blue  field  Telegraph. 

Labor  Committee:  J,  L.  Mapes,  chair¬ 
man,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  & 
Journal;  Walter  Webb,  Montgomery 
Journal;  F.  W.  Allsopp,  Little  Rock  Ga¬ 
zette;  W.  A.  Elliott,  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union;  P.  T,  Anderson,  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  &  News;  R.  J.  Breckinridge, 
Lexington  Herald;  C.  P.  Manship,  Baton 
Rouge  State  Times;  L.  P.  Cashman, 
Vicksburg  Post;  W,  C.  Dowd,  Jr., 
Charlotte  News;  Edgar  T.  Bell,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  &  Times;  B.  H. 
Peace,  Greenville  News;  Luke  Lea,  Jr., 
Nashville  Tennessean;  G.  J.  Palmer, 
Houston  Chronicle;  Major  Powell  Glass, 
Lynchburg  News  &  Advance;  J.  H. 
Long,  Huntington  Advertiser. 

INTERTYPE  PROMOTES  ROSEMAN 

The  office  of  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Eastern  department  of  Intertype 
Corporation  has  been  created  and  Don 
E.  Roseman  has  been  brought  in  from 
the  field  to  preside  over  it.  Mr.  Rose- 
man’s  home  town  is  Northumberland,  Pa. 
For  the  past  five  and  a  half  years  he  has 
been  selling  Intertypes  in  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  territory.  Before  joining 
Intertype  he  was  with  the  Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Company  and  the  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Company. 

IOWA  M.  E.  RESIGNS 

George  M.  Hinshaw,  managing  editor. 
Muscatine  (la.)  Journal,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  national  Republican  cen¬ 
tral  committee,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
special  work  in  connection  with  current 
campaigns.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
D.  D.  Mich  of  Madison,  Wis. 


Classified 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cauh  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 
S  Time.  —  M>  ptr  Ua. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 
4  Timea  —  .60  per  line 
Count  aix  word*  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  tame  rate  per  lint 
per  insertion  at  earned  hy  frequency  ef 
Insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy, 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Newspaper  Brokerage — Only  bigh-grade  proper- 
tlea.  Personal  aervlce.  Clyde  H.  Knot,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Big  Bargain  for  Quick  Buyer— Weekly  and  Job 
plant.  New  England ;  splendid  eqiilpnieat:  good 
eirruliition;  earning  i;i'/r  net.  Owner  must  sell. 
Easy  terms.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  N«v 
York. 

Newspaper  Interest  Wanted 

A  successful  and  lung  esperienced  newspaper 
builder  will  invest  from  (5U,0<)U  to  IIOU.OCO  catli 
in  part  interest  in  evening  daily  and  take  tbe 
management.  Highest  references  furnlsbed. 
Conlidential.  Write  A-745,  Eklitor  &  Publislier. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


These  are  the  Famous  Users  of  the 

r'OKQ  T  A  VT'”  matrix 
vjwoo  vjirkiN  1  rolling  machine 


Chicago  Daily  News 
{2  machines) 

Journal ,  M  ilwaukei*.  Wis. 

(2  machines) 

Star,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

(J  machines) 
Globe-Lk'mucrat.  St. 

Louis.  Missouri 
Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Press.  Cleveland, Ohio 
Post,  Cincinnati, Ohio 
Times-Picayunc,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Nichi-Nichi,  Kobe.  Japan 
Record.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Times- Press,  Akron,  O. 
Nows,  Buffalo, N.  S'. 
Citizen,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Kzpres8|  I^mdon,  Kng. 
Times.  Hartford,  Conn. 
News,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Timt's-Union,  Rochester, 
New  York 


Dispatch,  Columbus.  O. 

News-Hee,  Toledt*.  Ohif» 

Tribune,  BcaverFalls,  Pa. 

KaRle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Courier- Express, 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

IX*troit  Daily,  l>eiroit, 
Mich. 

News,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Northwestern,  Ohskosh, 
Svis. 

Manitoba  Free  Press. 
Winnipeg.  Can. 

Times-Star,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Pn*ss-Scimitar, 

Memphis.  Tenn. 

Journal-Herald, 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Chronicle,  San  Francisco, 
('alif. 

Telegram,  Toronto,  Can. 

News,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stajrs 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  Addrast  NENSCO— WarcMtn 


Thif  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT”  moulds  dry  mats 
faster,  better,  than  direct  pressure  machines,  at  half 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  Send  for 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

I53J  So.  Paulina  Street 

NIW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Editor  &  Publisher  reaches 
the  People  who  Buy 


y 

Qua  lify 
Produef— 

A  Qualify  Purchase  is, 
after  all,  the  Exercise 
of  the  Truest  Economy 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


BERRY-M!NGLECS::p  rinting  Equipment  Engineers 

Dosigners  and  Makors  of  Quality  Stool  Printing  Offico  Equipment 

Flatiron  Bldg.,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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Business  Offers— Employment 


business  opportunities  employment  employment  mechanical 

■  Capital  Wanted  Situationa  Wanted  Situations  Wanted  Equipment  For  Sale 


7  ntisf  with  a  paper  valued  at  $4,500,000  Is  Auditor— 8  years’  newspaper  experience  and  3 

^  W  Moer  which  hesan  in  April  and  today  is  years'  public  accountint;,  wishes  (Kisition  with 

on  a  paying  basis.  We  solicit  $10,000  newspaper  or  magazine.  A-733,  Editor  4:  Pub- 

iTctih  to  swell  our  capital  funds.  We  offer  Usher. 

iLimon  stock  in  the  newspaper  in  return  for  - 

ki  Mib  We  are  persuaded  to  make  the  Cartoonist,  age  22,  experienced,  neat  style  and 

Til^iitlon  an  extremely  attractive  one,  Inas-  good  Ideas.  Small  salary  to  start.  Anywhere, 

mtcl  as  our  cnsh-on-hand  position  makes  It  Im-  A-742.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mrtint  to  obtain  the  money  Immediately.  A-748.  - 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Sdmtito  circulation  campaigns — 1.000  to  80,000 
rabtriiptlona — (irosperlty  in  dull  times.  Hudson 
D(  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


i.  K.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monin,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
bonding  organization  accepting  onl.v  bonnflde 
■obKTlptlone  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
a  sire,  without  obligation,  for  Held  survey. 


Bliir  8  Austin,  circulation  builders  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
bileomanshlp  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
uBce  2-1351:  residence  81-9240. 


Dm  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ate.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
freitors  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 

Contracts  for  Fartlowe  Flan  real  clrculatlon- 
bniiding  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
u  possible  In  the  order  In  which  bookings  are 
isde.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
only  ifter  a  Partlowe  scientific  survey  and 
intl.rtit  of  each  Individual  field.  A  letter  or 
tollcct  wire  for  this  free  analysis  entails  no 
obligations,  but  does  secure  an  intelligent  and 
Irsnt  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
cirenlation-bullding  drive  would  prove  practical 
ud  helpful  at  the  time  to  the  publication. 
Pnbllshers  are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe 
lerTlce.  The  Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  is 
mnlne.  Every  subscription  secured  in  the 
nxidem  Partlowe  campaign  is  subject  to  verl- 
IcatioD  by  the  publisher.  No  subscription  is 
•nepted  unless  paid  in  full  by  the  subscriher. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe 
Company,  6tb  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg., 
icdlanapolis. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Cluttlled  Manager  for  Intonalve  work  on  small 
Town  daily.  Prefer  one  with  considerable  ex- 
Itrlence  but  younj?  in  asre.  Must  \*e  enerpetic 
JDd  capable  of  inannKliik  department  as  well  as 
'Waf  most  of  the  work.  Size  of  paper  natur- 
*I1t  povems  salary,  which  is  small.  A-7o8. 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Cir<iUatioix  Contest  Manager — Must  have  car. 

bond,  references.  Write  Campaign 
Maiuiper,  (iazetto,  Spring  I.ake,  N.  J, 

Cwwtiy  publisher  Democratic  weeklies  seeks 
imliilious  nsKiHdate  with  or  without  services, 
m  with  ample  cash  capital.  Weekly  salary. 

opjKirtunlty  for  cartoonist,  or  man  pres¬ 
ently  emplnyHl.  as  contributing  editor.  A-751, 
Witor  k  Publiahtr. 


Circulation  Analyst 

For  many  years  I  have  been  Identified  in  impor¬ 
tant  capacities  with  newspapers.  My  specialty 
has  been  circulation-building  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration. 

1  have  had  the  experience  in  metropolitan 
cities  and  the  small  town.  1  have  directed  large 
staffs,  as  well  as  a  mere  handful  of  workers. 

I  know  home  delivery  in  all  its  phases;  the 
dealer  system  as  well  as  the  Independent  car¬ 
rier  plan.  I  understand  plant  management  and 
accounting  systems. 

I  recently  completed  a  confidential  survey  of 
one  of  the  leading  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
of  New  York  City.  I  desire  to  place  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  at  the  disposal  of  publish¬ 
ers,  aiding  wlierever  the  opportunity  exists. 

If  you  have  a  problem,  perhaps  I  can  help 
solve  it.  In  any  event,  an  outside  viewpoint 
may  prove  helpful  and  serviceable. 

I  will  spend  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month  with 
you  to  study,  analyze  and  recommend  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  your  regular  or¬ 
ganization. 

You  will  find  the  investment  a  profitable  one 
f<»r  your  newspaper  as  my  charges  are  extremely 
reasonable. 

May  I  bear  from  you  at  my  home  address: 
John  .M.  Schmid,  Kenilworth  Ap;irtmeiits,  Down¬ 
ers  drove,  Illinois.  Tel.  1505. 


Circulation  Manager--Kighteen  years  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  work,  beginning  as  solicitor, 
advancing  thru  crew,  field  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  to  manager.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  circuljition.  having  directed 
solicitors,  managed  crews,  trained  carrier  boys, 
installed  complete  carrier  systems.  At  liberty 
to  come  at  once,  references  from  former  em¬ 
ployers.  A-744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


City,  Telegraph  or  Managing  Editor,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  immediate  cliange.  Finished 
make-up,  features,  special  pages.  Ten  years. 
30.  married.  Anywhere.  Salary  secondary. 
A-7(V»,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


City-Telegraph  Editor  -Eleven  years  Northwest, 
Twin  Cities.  Married,  age  30.  I>.  H.  Jones, 

Daytcm  nve.,  St.  I*nul. 


Classified  Manager — 10  years’  advertising  expe¬ 
rience,  iiuist  of  which  has  been  on  large  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  I’nusually  good  sales  rec¬ 
ords.  Excellent  references.  Salary  or  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  A-740.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager,  energetic  and 
resourceful.  New  York  newspaper  experience: 
salary  or  commission  basis.  A-718,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  Manager.  sue<‘essful  record  on  both 
morning  and  evening  publications,  now  assist¬ 
ant  on  metr<»politan  morning  medium.  Prefer 
t<mgh  2nd  or  3rd  medium.  Excellent  references. 
Salary  or  commission.  A-7r>9,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


UvsTtulng  Manager — Over  twelve  years’  suc- 
experience  on  leading  newspapers,  seeks 
periDinent  connection  with  paper  requiring  one 
vision,  high  standard  and  proven 
willty.  Indefatigable  worker.  Knows  nstlonal. 
1^1,  classified,  cooperation  and  merchandising. 
It  yon  need  s  man  who  knows  how  In  these 
times,  conditions  and  habits,  It  will 
W  you  to  hear  my  story;  37  years  old.  mar- 
with  family.  Now  employed.  A-710,  Edl- 
A  Publisher. 

Wvertlslng  Man— Married,  age  36,  proven  abll- 
o.  desires  new  connection.  Former  advertls- 
M  ttmger  and  now  national  advertising  man- 
IfuL.  York  daily  newspaper.  All  around 
^*th  wide  acquaintance  In  National 
w;  bad  morning  and  evening  newspaper  ex- 
^lobce,  both  local  and  national.  Have  been 
fopDtstlon  of  being  resourceful  executive 
1  PnhT“**  producer.  A-781,  Editor 


...  ^^'^mtnesg  Executive  and  exceptional 
I^ug  reconl  of  successful  i  morning 
oietropolitan  and  smaller  city  ex- 
hu  married,  seeking  more  desira- 

and  bonus  on  actual  in- 
■?***  preferred.  A-7,39.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

*aaager-8oUcitor — Ten  years*  ex- 
cohering  every  phase  of  newspaper  and 
*fi^rtlslng.  Advertising  manager  for 
‘iwirL  past  five  years,  now 

T'Tfr  iftoo*  P*'**  increase  in  linage 

Tniaa»«»  Would  like  position  as  advertising 
aj^wspaper  or  magazine.  Married, 
Age  31.  A-762,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  thoroughly  experienced,  ex¬ 
cellent  record  and  references.  Proven  ability. 
.Married.  A-761,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager — Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  desires  position  offering  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  A  proven  executive 
who  can  get  results.  Now  classlflod  manager  of 
large  newspaper.  Not  afraid  of  work.  A-763, 
FMitor  A  Publisher. 


Combination  Fressman-Stereotyper  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  growing  daily  paper  where  ability  to 
get  results  and  overhead  saving  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Prefer  Duplex,  tubular,  single  or  twin, 
or  (foss  press.  A-738,  E4litor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Superintendent  and  production 
manager  of  all  me<‘hanical  departments  of  a 
well-known  money  maker  wants  an  opportunity 
to  capitalize  his  all-round  newspaper  experience. 
Would  make  n  capable  assistant  to  some  busy 
publisher  or  general  manager.  A-769,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Country  Circulation  Manager  with  excellent  rec- 
onl  of  results  available  for  immediate  connec¬ 
tion.  Original  and  creative  promotion  plans. 
.\ge  33.  tnarrle<l.  Circulation  training  received 
iiniler  John  .M.  Schmid.  Walter  It.  liauck  and 
Kobt.  J.  Carrlgan.  A-770.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Young  man,  experienced,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  in  New  Y'ork  area.  Would 
consider  eventual  purchase  of  interest  in  paper. 
A-720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Feature  writer,  reporter,  5  years  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  connection  with  newspaper  In 
New  Y’ork  area.  Opportunity  rather  than  sal¬ 
ary  objective.  A-721.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer;  experienced,  fluent,  punchful. 
humor,  human  appeal.  Address  A-735,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Editor — Wants  to  settle  on  small  city  daily 
wMth  opportunity  to  buy  stock.  Young,  mar¬ 
ried.  Thoroughly  qualified.  A-1  references. 
A-730,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Young  man.  ambitious,  employed 
past  four  years  on  progressive  dally  in  mid¬ 
west  city  of  dO.OfkL  wants  editorship  of  small 
city  daily.  Now  assistant  to  one  of  best  man¬ 
aging  editors  in  section.  College  graduate. 
Reared  in  country  shop.  What  have  you  to 
offer  now  or  in  future?  A-74G,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial  Man,  now  employed  as  pcditical  writer 
on  prominent  newspaper  desires  change  <»f  loca¬ 
tion  Can  qualify  as  Washington  c<»rrespondent. 
managing  editor,  special  writer  or  any  editorial 
job.  Re<‘ord  covers  every  phase.  Age  40. 
A-708.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Experienced  man.  now  employed, 
seeks  change.  Feature  and  editorial  writer, 
copy  reader,  mnke-np  reporting,  trade  Journals, 
etc.  Small  town  dally  preferred.  A-767.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Puhlisher. 


Editorial — Feature  writer,  reporter,  desires  po¬ 
sition  anywhere.  Prefer  spr*rt8.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Opjmrtunlt.v  not  salary  objective. 
A-75.3.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Cirl.  experience<l  in  re|>ortlng,  head¬ 
line  writing,  and  make-up  on  weekly,  wants 
editorial  position  on  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  graduate.  Ref¬ 
erences,  A-730.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor-Manager — 28,  sent  to  hnckw<>ods  by  de¬ 
pression  :  wants  to  come  out.  Prefer  suburban 
weekly  In  East,  dnil.v  or  magazine.  City,  coun¬ 
try  and  foreign  training.  Experience  on  make¬ 
up,  advertising,  circulation,  college.  Reference. 
A-7ri0,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Research — Young  man,  university 
graduate,  two  years  research-e<litorial-investl- 
gation  for  noted  publication,  desires  immediate 
conne<‘tion.  Extremel.v  well  read.  Highest  in¬ 
ternationally  known  references.  Salary  second¬ 
ary.  .\-75G.  FMltor  A  Publisher. 

General  Manager-Business  Executive  desires 
connection.  Fifteen  years’  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  experience,  seven  of  which 
consIstfKl  of  actual  management.  Also  nine 
years  vice  pres,  and  general  manager  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  transportation  system.  A-747,  E<li- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


General  Manager  on  medium,  or  assistant  on 
large  dall.v — 35.  with  20  years’  exiM-rience, 
business.  advertising.  editorial.  circulation, 
mechanical  departments.  A-755,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Managing  Editor,  fine  record,  experienced. 
Seeks  Midwest  or  South.  Wire  X,  701  Schmidt 
Rldg.,  Cincinnati. 


Managing  Editor,  editorial  writer,  and  city  edi¬ 
tor  will  fill  as  one  job.  Address  A-736.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — Fifteen  years’  actual  experi¬ 
ence  ever.v  capacity,  large  and  small  town,  now 
edtor,  makeup,  columnist.  Chicago  newspaper, 
seeks  opportunity  take  active  charge  of  daily 
in  town  25,000  to  73,000.  Married.  30.  Vn- 
qiiestionable  references.  A-685,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Managing  Editor,  aged  thirty,  released  by  mer¬ 
ger,  desires  position  in  South  or  middle  West. 
Proven  ability  as  editorial  writer,  news  director 
and  columnist.  Record  will  stand  full  investi¬ 
gation.  Would  like  desk  position  carrying  re- 
siK>nsibility  or  managing  editorship  of  dully  up 
to  2.5,909  circulation.  Held  position  six  years. 
A-766,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newt  Editor,  Desk,  Reporter.  25.  married,  de¬ 
sires  opening,  preferably  in  Mid-West  or  Soutli. 
Now  emplo.ved.  First-class  experience.  A-754, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production  Manager  and  Assistant  to  (leneral 
Manager  of  a  very  successful  newspaper,  now 
employed,  desires  new  connection.  Am  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  mechanical  departments  besides 
aiding  general  manager  in  conducting  other  de¬ 
partments.  Have  fine  rec»)rd  as  all-round  news¬ 
paper  executive.  A-768.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sales  Promotion,  retail  copy,  la.vout,  fashions; 
also  reporting  nn<l  desk.  Young  woman,  ex- 
IK‘rienced.  A-752,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BROADCAST 

Your  qualifications  in 
a  classified  ad.  Your 
audience  will  include 
many  employers. 


For  Sale — I  Linotypes,  1  Ludlow,  2  make-up 
tables.  Tageblatt.  107  N.  6th  St.,  c/o  Bernhard 
Wallratb,  I’hiU.,  Pa. 


Goss  Highspeed  Rotary.  24  pages,  complete 
electrical  e<|iiipment.  Now  running.  Perfect 
condition.  Big  bargain.  A-737,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 


Scott  Heavy  Duty  Matrix  Roller  -Two  six^eils, 
5  horse  tiirect  motor  equipment,  g<K)d  condition, 
$750;  Hoe  dry  matrix  roller,  two  apeeds.  3 
horse  direct  motor,  $.*iO0.  G.  W.  Hanna,  Suite 
14tKi,  130  West  42d,  New  York  City. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  Fresz,  24  pa^tea  or  larger  with  complete 
stereotyiH*  anil  electrical  eiiulpiiient.  1).  C.  220 
volt,  8  columns.  22%  inch  cut-off  or  fraction 
over,  %  fold.  Must  be  in  (tooil  condition.  Ixing 
PublishlnK  Company,  1219  Race  St.,  rblla.,  I'a. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journaliatic  Antique, 


A  Collector  is  In  the  market  for  Journaliatlc 
antiyues  such  as  autograph  letters  of  farmer 
editors  In  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
hack  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
(diotograpbs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  Interest;  or  an.v  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  puhllsb- 
ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  accepted).  E-74«  Editor  A- 
rubllsher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Trihuiie  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  18»>5:  April  10,  21.  22.  23. 
24.  28,  .30,  May  1,  2,  3,  5.  6.  7,  8,  9.  10.  14 
to  28  (Inclusive),  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  he  In  gnoil  condition,  uutorn  and 
complete.  Editor  &  I’uhlisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Newspaper  Problems  in 

Consolidations  .  .  .  appraisals  .  .  . 
production  .  .  .  operation  ...  are 
invited.  Field  surveys  for  financing 
purposes.  Properties  bought  and 
sold  through  personal  and  confiden¬ 
tial  negotiations. 

Snvice  in  the  South 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


ON'E  notices,  in  attending  newspaper 
conventions,  how  program  chairmen 
often  are  thoughtless  of  the  comfort  of 
speakers,  through  failure  to  provide  ap¬ 
propriate  places  from  which  to  address  a 
group.  Most  speakers  read  from  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  it  is  often  painful  to  see 
them  struggle  with  the  sheets.  Then 
again,  the  room  may  l)e  dark,  or  the 
orator  compelled  to  read  while  looking 
into  the  light  of  a  table  candle.  Speakers 
who  are  used  to  the  ease  of  a  platform 
and  enjoy  gesticulation,  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  stand  in  a  crowded  place. 
Frequently,  we  have  noticed,  audiences 
crowd  to  rear  seats,  with  many  empty 
places  down  front,  always  disconcerting 
to  a  public  speaker.  It  is  a  suggestion  to 
program  chairmen  in  the  newspaper 
circle  that  they  see  to  it  that  a  speaker 
is  provided  with  an  appropriate  stand, 
light  and  elbow-room,  both  in  lecture 
halls  and  at  banquet  tables. 

»  *  * 

IT  WAS  remarked  by  a  clergyman  of 
my  acquaintance  that  Jack  (Legs) 
Diamond  ought  to  feel  proud  of  his  po¬ 
sition  in  New  York  society,  since  the 
newspapers  gave  more  space  to  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  the  racketeer  than  they  would  give 
to  the  injury  or  death  of  the  most  prorni- 
nent  professional  man  of  the  cornmunity 
— John  Dewey,  for  instance.  This  to  me 
seems  a  shallow  view'.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  Legs  is  only  a  murderous  beer-run¬ 
ning  bum,  graduated  to  that  illustrious 
station  from  petty  thieving  and  tender¬ 
loin  pandering,  and  while  I  regret  the 
morbidity  and  looseness  of  some  of  the 
accounts  of  the  shooting  in  some  news¬ 
papers,  nevertheless  I  for  one  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  publicity.  This  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  great  prohibi¬ 
tion  enforcement  problem,  coupled  with 
the  more  important  problem  of  a  grafting 
alliance  between  public  officials  and 
criminals. 

The  situation  should  be  ventilated.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  know.  The  break, 
for  open  discussion,  comes  when  one  of 
the  racketeers  has  paid  the  price  of  vio¬ 
lation  of  gangland's  remorseless  law.  Let 
the  filth  pour  out.  If  a  cheap  little  thief 
and  panderer  gets  any  sense  of  adulation 
from  the  publication  of  the  pictures  of 
his  family,  his  woman  and  himself,  and 
exciting  accounts  of  his  shooting  up,  it  is 
a  small  matter.  It  is  not  a  very  grave 
offense  if  this  publication  gives  to  the 
racketeering  profession  a  sense  of  self- 
importance.  The  broad  and  safe  view  is 
that  the  public  is  learning  the  truth  about 
what  lies  below  the  surface  of  modern 
city  life,  and  may  some  day  move  to 
correct  the  evil. 

*  *  * 

^  HE  other  day  Dick  Burgd  took  pos- 
session  of  an  old  desk  in  the  office 
of  the  Herald,  at  Decatur,  Indiana,  and 
proceeded  to  clean  out  the  dusty,  clip- 
ping-cluttered  drawers.  In  the  process 
Dick  came  on  an  unopened  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Charles  C.  Hart,  w'ho  was 
editor  of  the  Herald  prior  to  1904  when 
be  became  United  States  Minister  to 
Persia,  where  he  still  acts  for  Uncle 
Sam.  The  letter  was  rather  the  worse 
for  its  long  incarceration.  Mice  had  de¬ 
voured  the  muscilage,  so  Dick  opened 
the  envelope.  He  found  therein  a  check 
for  $17.15,  drawn  to  the  favor  of  Editor 
Hart  by  the  Indianapolis  News,  for 
which  newspaper  Mr.  Hart  had  long 
been  Decatur  correspondent.  The  check 
was  dated  more  than  50  years  ago  and 
had  laid  unopened  in  the  drawer  for 
four  years  before  Hart  left  the  desk. 
It  was  clearly  a  case  of  an  editor  too 
busy  or  absent-minded  to  cash  his  check. 
Editors  were  like  that,  years  ago.  In 
the  “commercial  age”  checks  made  to 
editorial  men  are  rather  more  promptly 
presented  for  payment.  But  there  are 


authentic  instances  wherein  editorial  folk 
are  still  reckless  about  the  physical  state 
of  their  desks,  and  also  money  matters. 

tf  *  * 

SOME  of  the  best  editors  keep  dis¬ 
orderly  desks.  Brisbane’s  used  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  I  ever  saw.  John  Hast¬ 
ings,  while  managing  editor  of  New 
York  Journal,  was  in  the  habit  of  push¬ 
ing  back  papers,  clips,  photographs, 

drawings,  letters  and  I  know  not  what 
else,  on  the  top  of  his  roll-top  desk, 

until  finally  only  a  spot  alxiut  as  big  as 
a  saucer,  at  the  front  edge,  remained 
clear  for  the  signing  of  mail.  When 
Professor  James  Melvin  Lee  died  last 
year  numerous  checks  for  small  amounts 
were  found  among  his  papers,  some  of 
them  years  old.  They  were  payments 
for  contributions  to  various  publications. 

m  *  if 

^NCE  I  worked  for  an  editor  who  al- 
ways  kept  a  supply  of  sweets  or 
nuts  in  his  desk.  A  moochy  old  party, 
who  had  a  financial  interest  in  the  paper, 
was  in  the  habit  of  hanging  around  the 
office  after  hours  and  sometimes  grati¬ 
fied  his  sweet-tooth  at  the  editor’s  desk. 
To  punish  him  the  indignant  editor 
dosed  a  half-pound  of  candy  with  a  drug 
even  more  potent  than  cascara.  That 

ended  the  pilfering.  A  rewriter  on  a 
New  York  newspaper  used  to  keep  a 
white  mouse  in  a  cage  in  his  desk  and 
it  became  an  office  pet.  In  the  same  of¬ 
fice  I  have  seen  this  same  fellow  and 
others  racing  cockroaches,  between  edi¬ 
tions,  on  a  copy-desk,  bets  ranging  up  to 
a  dollar.  Desk  drawers  were  the  “sta¬ 
bles.”  The  city  editor  had  to  fire  a 
couple  of  these  silly  chaps  before  he 
could  break  up  that  queer  form  of  gam¬ 
bling. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

^  ENE  FOWLER,  recently  author  of 
the  successful  novel  “Trumpet  in 
the  Dust,”  kept  musical  instruments  in 
his  desk  when  managing  editor  of  Nezv 
York  American.  His  pride  was  an  ac¬ 
cordion  and  after  the  paper  went  to  press 
it  was  a  regular  event  to  have  his  sanc¬ 
tum  converted  into  a  concert  room,  men 
coming  from  various  departments  to  toot 
a  horn,  twang  a  stringed  instrument  or 
make  a  harmonica  wail,  while  the  M.  E. 
pumped  the  bellows  and  rattled  the  keys 
of  a  giddy  mother-of-pearl  inlaid 
musical  pump  which  he  had  picked  up 
in  southern  Europe  and  learned  to  play. 
There  is  a  gentle  story  that  a  concert 
was  once  in  full  force  when  Mr.  Hearst 
called  his  managing  editor  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  that  the  humorous  Gene  in¬ 
structed  his  band  to  seranade  the  “Big 
(Thief,”  much  to  the  latter’s  temporary 
amusement,  but  later  calling  from  him 
a  polite  request  that  staff  musical  ambi¬ 
tions  be  encouraged  in  places  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  the  office.  One  might  go 
on  telling  yarns  about  funny  editors  and 
strangely  disordered  desks,  but  I  can  cite 
nothing  more  incongruous  than  that  a 
working  newspaperman  failed  to  cash  a 
correspondence  check  for  $17.15  for  30 
years. 

*  *  * 

ONE  good  friend  of  this  column,  an 
advertising  man,  has  written  a  let¬ 
ter  in  reference  to  our  recent  discus¬ 
sion  of  editorial  responsibility  for  the 
ghastly  sacrifice  of  human  life  on  roads 
and  streets  because  of  crazed  misuse  of 
the  automobile.  He  asks :  “Can  adver¬ 
tising  help  to  reduce  the  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  toll?”  I  do  not,  at  his  request, 
quote  him  directly,  but  his  argument  is 
that  municipalities  or  states  which  are 
spending  vast  sums  to  straighten,  widen 
and  smooth  out  highways,  ought  now  to 
employ  newspaper  advertising  to  instruct 
people  how  to  drive  in  safety.  A  cam¬ 
paign.  he  thinks,  would  cut  down  the 
casualties — 31,000  fatalities  last  year. 


Y  friend,  who  is  in  a  position  to 
make  a  close  study  of  this  matter, 

says : 

“One  of  the  big  casualty  insurance 
companies  recently  made  an  extensive 
study  into  the  causes  of  industrial  ac¬ 
cidents.  Tens  of  thousands  of  actual 
accident  cases  were  analyzed  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  basic  causes. 
The  results  showed  that  88  per  cent  of 
all  industrial  accidents  are  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  human  element  (careless¬ 
ness,  faulty  instruction,  disobedience, 
lax  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  injured 
man,  his  associates  or  his  foreman)  10 
per  cent  were  due  to  mechanical  hazards 
(unguarded  machines,  unsafe  working 
conditions,  breakage  or  explosion)  and 
2  per  cent  were  classified  as  unavoid¬ 
able. 

"I  believe  much  the  same  ratio  holds 
in  regard  to  automobile  accidents. 
Possibly  even  more  than  88  per  cent 
are  due  to  the  carelessness,  recklessness, 
ignorance  or  incompetency  of  the  driver. 
Probably  less  than  10  per  cent  are 
caused  by  mechanical  hazards  (which 
ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  the  driver 
would  not  have  detected  and  corrected) 
or  physical  hazards  (not  including 
such  obviously  dangerous  conditions  as 
slippery  streets)  which  are  readily  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  driver,  and  against  which 
the  careful  and  intelligent  driver  takes 
special  precautions.  Probably  about 
2  per  cent  of  all  accidents  are  caused 
by  conditions  over  which  the  driver  has 
no  control,  and  might  be  justly  termed 
unavoidable.  The  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  are  working  on  the  problem  of 
eliminating  the  mechanical  hazards ;  the 
state  highway  departments  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  physical  hazards — and  both  have 
made  tremendous  progress.  By  far  the 
biggest  problem,  the  ‘human  element’  re¬ 
mains  virtually  unsolved.” 

*  *  * 

44TGNORANCE  is  certainly  one  human 
factor  in  automobile  accidents,”  this 
correspondent  goes  on.  “Ignorance  of 
the  rules  of  the  road  which  causes  a 
driver  to  attempt  to  take  another  man’s 
right  of  way.  Ignorance  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  dangerous  act  which 
causes  a  driver  to  attempt  to  pass 
another  vehicle  where  the  view  ahead  is 
obscured;  which  causes  him  to  park  his 
car  for  repairs  on  a  curve  or  crest;  to 
take  a  corner  at  too  high  rate  of  speed 
or  to  approach  an  intersection  too  fast; 
ignorance  of  the  dangers  of  defective 
equipment  which  allows  a  driver  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  with  unsafe  brakes, 
glaring  lights,  burned  out  lights  or  a 
dirty  windshield. 

“inattention  is  another  factor.  Many 
people  do  not  yet  seem  to  realize  that 
driving  an  automobile  is  a  full  time 
job.  They  attempt  to  carry  on  animated 
conversations  with  persons  in  the  back 
seat,  admire  the  scenery,  look  at  an 
accident  or  at  girls  on  the  sidewalk, 
when  their  attention  should  be  centered 
on  the  road  ahead. 

“Recklessness  is  a  third  great  cause 
of  accidents,  attempting  to  pass  a  car 
ahead  when  there’s  not  enough  space, 
driving  too  fast  for  conditions,  etc.  I 
l)elieve  that  one  of  the  causes  of  reck¬ 
lessness  is  the  failure  to  visualize  the 
consequences  of  an  act.  If  the  man  who 
tries  to  pass  on  a  curve  could  visualize 
himself  meeting  a  Mack  truck  with  no 
room  to  dodge;  if  the  man  who  races 
past  a  line  of  parked  cars  could  visualize 
himself  picking  up  the  broken  body  of 
a  child  and  could  be  made  to  realize 
how  he  would  feel  if  it  was  his  child, 
I  believe  that  he  would  drive  a  little 
more  carefully. 

*  *  * 

44TRRITATION  and  loss  of  temper  is 

■*-  a  fourth  accident-producing  factor. 
Incompetency  or  the  inability  to  re¬ 
spond  quickly  and  intelligently  in  an 
emergency  is  a  fifth  factor.  This  is  a 
problem  of  selection  and  weeding  out  for 
the  state  and  police  authorities.  Adver¬ 
tising  could  do  little  to  solve  it,  except 
perhaps  to  sell  the  necessity  of  periodic 
tests  of  drivers  to  the  public. 

“.Advertising  has  proved  its  ability  to 
.sell  ideas  as  well  as  products  and  serv¬ 
ices.  .Advertising,  by  selling  the  public 


the  advantages  of  driving  carefully  bv 
pointing  out  the  dangers  of  various ’acts 
or  habits,  appealing  to  our  emotions  our 
love  of  children,  our  fear  of  bodily  injury 
and  perhaps  by  ridiculing  those  who  tl 
fuse  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  safety 
could  help  to  reduce  the  automobile 
fatality  and  injury  toll.  Certainly  ad¬ 
vertising  could  make  material  progress 
in  correcting  four  of  the  five  l»sic 
causes  of  highway  accidents.  It  could 
help  to  educate  the  ignorant  driver  and 
could  use  the  fear  appeal  to  make  'them 
see  themselves  lying  helpless  and  injured 
in  the  battered  wrecks  of  their  own  cars 
Advertising  could  tackle  the  problem  of 
irritation  and  loss  of  temper  by  pointing 
out  that  low  speed  may  be  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  high  speed,  that  slow  drivers 
should  keep  well  over  to  the  right. 

“Naturally  such  a  campaign  as  this 
would  cost  money.  But  many  states  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
bettering  highways.  One  justification  for 
this  expenditure  is  that  it  eliminates 
‘danger  spots’  and  makes  driving  safer. 
But  unsafe  physical  conditions  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  all  accidents.  Unsafe  drivers  cause 
the  other  ninety  per  cent.  If  we  are 
spending  millions  in  an  effort  to  correct 
the  factors  which  cause  ten  per  cent  or 
less  of  the  accidents,  wouldn’t  it  be 
worth  while  to  gamble  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  or  so  on  some  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  which  might  help  to  correct  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  90  per  cent’" 
♦  *  * 

'■PHIS  is  a  hot  idea.  I  am  perfectly 

willing  to  yield  my  share  of  taxes 
to  advertise  road  safety.  It  would  ^ 
a  ch^p  purchase.  All  right,  advertise 
the  bitter  truth !  Take  pages  and  double¬ 
trucks  and  make  them  so  vivid  with  the 
horror  of  this  monstrous  national  scandal 
that  every  man,  woman  and  child  will  be 
shaken  to  the  depths  of  conscience!  Of 
course,  I  still  believe  the  main  responsi¬ 
bility  is  editorial.  Why  should  any  e^tor 
wait  for  his  city  or  state  to  appropriate 
an  advertising  fund  with  which  to  tell 
people  how  to  act  to  avoid  death  and 
destruction  on  a  public  highway?  The 
only  answ'er  I  can  think  of  is  that  the 
advertising  columns  of  some  newspapers 
may  be  more  attractive  and  “selling” 
than  the  editorial  pages. 

*  *  * 

TF  editors  will  not  crusade  for  this 

cause,  by  all  means  let  enterprising 
advertising  departments  come  to  the 
rescue.  A  result  is  what  is  wanted 
and  advertising  probably  would  do  the 
trick  quickly.  Civilized  people  cannot 
stand  idly  by  while  30,000  are  slaughj- 
ered  annually  on  streets  and  ro^s.  This 
is  sheer  barbarism.  With  all  his  superi¬ 
ority,  the  American  citizen  is  less  for¬ 
tunate  than  the  African  bushman  if  his 
roads  are  mere  death  traps.  If  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature 
sensible  folk  ought  to  begin  to  emigrate 
to  safe  places,  like  the  South  Sea  Isles 
or  Siberia  or  Little  America.  VVhat 
good  are  a  lot  of  fine  roads  and  glitter¬ 
ing  cars  when  you  are  dying  on  the  curb 
with  your  head  smashed  in?  I  believe 
with  my  advertising  friend  that  90  per 
cent  of  automobile  accidents  are  unneces¬ 
sary.  During  recent  years  I  have  seCT 
several  street  and  road  disasters  and. 
with  the  possible  exception  of  * 
were  easily  analyzable  as  acts  of  reckle«. 
incompetent,  half -crazy  or  intoxiated 
individuals.  If  there  is  to  be  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  I  hope  copy  for  at  le^ 
one  page  will  be  addressed  to  autho^es 
that  fail  to  enforce  the  manslaughter 
statute.  Devil-may-care  .drivers 
people  every  day  or  week  in  New  YorK 
and  all  seem  to  escaj^  punishment 
Whether  through  advertising  or  editona 
pages,  the  conscience  of  the 
people  should  be  aroused  from  its  k*? 
torpor,  and  this  business  of  ^ 

shambles  of  every  highway  ?’*.**‘'^* 
with  determination  born  of 
over  the  most  wanton  peace-time  blow 
sacrifice  in  history. 

RUNNING  BUDGET  SERIES 

.Allen  Raymond,  of  the  New  ^ 
Herald  Tribune  staff. 
vestigation  of  the  municipal  <*» 
which  will  lie  presented  in  a  s^tie^ 
articles.  The  first  appeared  on  tAt- 


